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Ropal Geographical Society, 
1877. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 
ReaD AT THE ANNIVERSARY Meretine on THE 28TH May. 


Tue Council have the pleasure of submitting to the Fellows 
the customary Annual Report on the financial and general 
condition of the Society. 


Members.—The number of new Fellows added to the roll of 
the Society during the year ending April 30th is 292, besides 
one Honorary and two Honorary Corresponding Members. In 
the previous year (1875-6), the number of new Fellows was 
266 ; in 1874-5, 294; and in 1873-4, 342, On the other hand, 
there have been removed by death 66, by resignation 43, and 
by default of subscription 45: making the net increase 138. 
In the year 1875-6 the net increase was 149; in 1874-5, 202; 
and in 1873-4, 177. The Society has lost also by death 
4 Honorary Corresponding Members. ‘The total number of 
Fellows (exclusive of Honorary) on the list, April 30th, was 
3295, of whom 760 were Life Members. 


Finances.—The total net income of the Society for the 
financial year ending 3lst of December, 1876 (exclusive of 
balance in hand and special Parliamentary grant), was 
S611. 11s. 8d., of which 71097, 11s. consisted of the subscrip- 
tions of Fellows. These amounts compare favourably with 


r| _- w on .* 


the same items of previous years: thus in 1875 the income 
was 79347. 15s, 10d., and subscriptions 64417. lls, In 1874, 
T511L 11s. 10d. and 64252, 1s, 6d.; and in 1873, 6752Z. 4s. 4d. 
and 56437. 19s. 6d, 

The net expenditure, as will be seen by the annexed 
Balance-sheet, was 68702. 13s. 1d. In the Previous year it was 
56837, 48, 10d. Part of this increase is due to the preater 
amount spent on Expeditions, viz, 10542. 9s. as compared with 
G210. Ss. 4d, and the rest chiefly to the greater cost of the 
publications and maps. No money was invested within the 
year. 

The Finance Committee of the Council have, as in former 
years, held their Monthly Meetings, supervising the accounts 
of the Society. The Annual Audit was held in April, the 
Anditors, whose signatures are appended to the annexed 
Balance-sheet, being the Right Hon. Lord Cottesloe and Sir 
Rawson W. Rawson, on behalf of the Council, and General 
Sir George Balfour, «p., and H. Jones Williams, Esq., on 
behalf of the Fellows. The thanks of the Council and of 
the Society at large are due to these gentlemen, for having 
freely devoted so much of their valuable time to this arduous 
task, 
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Grareusst showing the Recetrrs and Exrexprruns of the Society from 
the Year 1848 to the Sist Deo. 1876. 


















Cash Deducting 
iamecnte | savwtd 
606 heen eo rie 
In 1856 a Treasury Grant of A 3 
10001 for the Ex«t African 778 | ao (es | Oe 
Expedition received. 1,036 | tise 877 210 
1,056 peer 906 14 7 
. In 1860 a Treasury Grant of 1,220 4 Sas 995 13 1 
S200, Be the Sint Aen 1917.2 6| « + | 216 6 0 
pedition received. 2565 78) - + | 219719 8 
In 1869 Legacy of Mr. 2,584 SY... ae. | eee 
Oliveira, 15062, 3'372 5 1 | 59310 0| 234° 8 1 
a cig 4] m8 ae 
In_ 1870 of Mr. Al- => HepB 
gt BA 347111 8, 90 0 0| 9423 3 9 
fred Davis, 1900. 6,449 12 1 | 466.17 8 5406 3 7 
In 1871 Legacy of Sir Ro- 6.42 12 9 | 1358 2 6| 9074 7 4 
derick Murchison, 10001. 4.659 7 9 | 1389 7 6 | 309519 4 
In 1872 Amount of Mr. 1863 | 5,256 9 3 1837 10 0 | 3655 4 0 
a ee 
the “ 
Expedition, 20001. 1866 | 5.085 8 3 1028 15 0 | 4052 15 0 
ta pnouek of OE i867 | 5.462 7211 1029 0 6 | 384317 4 
my Y rg t-ey fay | 1888 5.901 4 0 1857 3 9 | 4156 17 10 
wee oung’s Grant for | }gg9 | 6,859 16 0 2131 § 0 | 4646 0 8 
Livingstone anes ene 1870 | 8.042 6 J S802 6 0 | 384510 
Expedition, 10411, 14+. 1871 | 6,687 8 7 1000 0 0| S726 4 4 
In 1876 Special Pasty | isi 8,119 7 9 1999 4 6 | 587118 2 
mentary Grant of 30001 | 1873 | 7,761 1810 2015 1 8 | 6097 12 6 
towards the Expenses of 1874 | 8,753 510 499 0 0| 787% 2 3 
the Cameron Expedition. | 1875 | 7,934 15 10 2002 7 6 | 5683 410 
is76 1161111 8 «= « | 6870 13 1 
Sratement of Assets—SIst December, 1876. 
gr £SKET TP £ «024 
House, Fi and Furniture, estimated 
(exclusive of Map and Library) =I 44 20,000 0 0 
Investments, viz. :— 
India 5 per Cent. Stock BERR! ey creme 08 
Great estern Railway 4} per Cent. Debenture) 1800 0 0 
Stock (Davis Bequest) ni OE 
London and North- estern Railway 4 per Cent.) 1000 0 0 : 
Debenture Stock (Murchison Bequest) -- ~ 
North-Eastern Railway 4 per Cent. Debenture} 1000 0 0 
Great Peninsula Railway Guaranteed 
5 per Cent. Capital Stock — .. } 4000 0 0 
March Exchequer Bi Sas .. 1000 0 0 
pte LE Tt 
Balance at Bank and in hand - *5,786 2 1 
thi esate 
Total .. «- 35,586 2 2 
30001, towards the 


* This sum includes the Bescon, traneteare Grant of 
transferred Dec, Sist, 1876. 
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viii Royal Geographical Society. 

‘ Publications—The 46th volume of the ‘Journal’ will be 
published during the present week, the issue having been 
delayed this year owing to the necessity of including Colonel 
C. G. Gordon’s important Map of the connection of the Nile 
with the Equatorial Lakes, and its accompanying Paper, which 
were presented by its author after the rest of the ‘Journal’ 
was ready for publication, Volume 20 of the ‘Proceedings’ 
has been completed, and three parts of Volume 21 issued to 
the Fellows, since the last Anniversary, 


Livingstone Aid Expeditions—The large amount expected to 
be charged in the present Balanee-sheet, on account of Lieutenant 
Cameron's Expedition, for which the Fellows were prepared in 
last year's Report, was happily reduced to moderate proportions 
in consequence of the liberality of Her Majesty’s Government, 
who sanctioned a grant of 30002. towards the expenses of this 
truly national undertaking. ‘The sum paid out of the Society's 
funds on this account, as will be seen by the Balance-sheet, 
was only 1054/. 93, There are still some outstanding bills 
which will appear, it is expected, in the next Balance-sheet - 
and on the credit side, also, there will appear the amount 
(4502.) produced by the sale, a few weeks ago, of the schooner 
which brought Lieutenant Cameron's followers from Loanda to 
Zanzibar, 


Tibrary.—739 books and pamphlets have been added 
to the Library during the past year, 535 (including all the 
pamphlets) being donations, and 204 purchased, Besides 
these, and without reckoning newspapers, 1214 separate parts 
or numbers of periodicals, Transactions, Reports, ke, have 
been received. 26 whole volumes and 55 separate parts have 
been obtained by gift in, or towards, completion of defective 
series. 

In addition to the numerous pamphlets and small works put 
into covers on the Society's premises, 313 volumes haye been 
« bound and 44 repaired during the past year, 

Po tac oa of 1087 12s, 2d. has been expended by the Library 
mmittee in purchasing books. and th ; 
1141. Gis. Gd. in binding. é . 
Among the more important accessions are :—Michand’s 
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Biographie Universelle (49 vols.); the whole of the publica- 
tions resulting from the voyage of the Austrian frigate Novara 
round the earth (presented by the Austrian Government on the 
application of Dr. Karl von Scherzer); the completion of the 
like works of the Swedish frigate Hugente ( presented by the 
R. Swedish Academy of Sciences); Giglioli’s Viaggio intorno 
al Globo della Magenta (presented by the Author); a collection 
of 17 African grammars, dictionaries, and vocabularies, by 
Crowther, Koelle, Krapf, Schon, Reichardt, and others (pre- 
sented by the Church Missionary Society, through E. Hutchinson, 
Esq.); Mr. W. H. Hooper's private journals of the voyages of 
the Hecla ana Griper, &c., in search of @ North-West Passage, 
6 vols, (presented by W. E. P. Hooper, Esq.); the 5 vols, now 
published of the 9th edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(presented by Messrs. Black and Co.); Pissis's Geografia fisica 
de Chile (presented by the Chilian Minister, per T. K. Weir, 
Esq.); Sir T. D. Forsyth’s Report of the Mission to Yarkund, 
in 1873, Hunter's statistical account of Bengal in 5 vols., 
Eastern Persia, edited by Sir F. Goldsmid, and Burgess’s 
Antiquities of Kathiawar and Kachh (presented by H.M. Secre- 
tary of State for India, with many other valuable books and 
papers); the Duc de Luynes’ Voyage d’Exploration ila mer 
Morte; Baneroft’s Native races of the Pacific; the wanting 
volumes of the Collection des Guides-Joanne; the Zoology of 
the Voyage of the Herald ; Wallace’s Geographical distribution 
of animals (presented by the Author); Rodriguez's El Maranon, 
1684 (presented by Col. G. E. Church); the true travels of 
Captaine John Smith, 1630 (presented by W. Chandless, Esq.) ; 
the Atlases to Caillaud’s Voyage @ Méroé; the Lucknow Album 
(presented by E. Bickers, Ksq.); the completing parts of 
yol. i: and all vol, ii, of Reclus’ Géographie Universelle 
(presented by the Author); and two Albums of photographs of 
Adelaide (presented by the S. Australian Government, per J. 
Boothby, Esq.). - 

The whole of the Library has now been re-arranged and press- 
marked ; and the room afforded by the recently-added presses 
will permit of additions, at the present average rate, for two or 
three years. 

A second supplemental Catalogue, to include acquisitions 
January, 1871, to December, 1876, inclusively, is now m 


hom 4 Sal) : 


course of preparation, having been authorized by the Council 


on the recommendation of the Library Committee. 

The Library continues to be much consulted by Fellows of 
the Society, private students, authors, and officers of the public 
departments, 


Map-Room.—The accessions to the Map-Room Collection 
since the last Anniversary comprise 391 Maps on 1420 Sheets; 
5 Atlases, containing 73 Maps; of these 10 Maps and 2 Atlases 
are by purchase. 10 Diagrams have been constructed on the 
establishment, and 3 others have been added by purchase, 

Among the most important acquisitions are:—602 Sheets of 
the Ordnance Survey Maps of Great Britain, on various scales; 
presented by the First Commissioner of Works, through Major- 
General Cameron, Director. 73 British Admiralty Charts ; 
presented by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, through 
Captain F. J. Evans,o.n., Hydrographer, 54 French Admiralty 
Charts; presented by the Dépét des Cartes et Plans de la Marine. 
328 Sheets of various India Topographical Surveys; presented 
by H.M. Secretary of State for India, through the India Office, 
88 Sheets of the Spezial-Karte der Oesterreichisch-Ungarischen 
Monarchie, scale ..1,,; by purchase. 18 Sheets of Tracings, 
presented by Colonel C. G, Gordon, of the Nile between Berber, 
Khartum, and the Victoria Nyanza, . Maps issued by General 
Stone, Chief of the General Staff, Cairo; prepared by the 
Officers of the Khedive’s Expedition to the Upper Nile, Darfur 
and Abyssinia, 31 Sheets of Norwegian Maps and Charts ; 
presented by l'Institut Géographique de la Norvége. 7 Sheets 
of the Topographical Survey of Sweden ; presented by Colonel 
V. von Vegesack, Director. Maps of E. Giles’s Exploration in 
Australia ; prepared in the Surveyor-General’s Office, Adelaide, 
and presented by H.M, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Maps showing Professor Nordenskiold’s Tracks on the Kara Sea 
and to the mouth of the River Obi, in 1875-6, Map of Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Servia, and Montenegro, on 12 Sheets. Sheets 
of the Swedish Geological Survey; presented by Otto Torell, 
Director. Maps of the State Geological Survey of California : 
presented by J. D. Whitney. Map to illustrate the History of 
the Geography of Pera, prior to 1553, by Don Antonio Reai- 
mondi, 36 Sheets of the Topographical Atlas of Switzerland ; 
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presented by Colonel Siegfried, Chief of Federal Survey, Berne. 
Stanford’s Library Map of London, on 24 Sheets; purchased, 
Geological Map of Newfoundland, by Alexander Murray. Map 
showing the direction and probable intensity of the Winds in 
the North Atlantic Ocean, by Lieutenant L. Brault, French 
Navy; presented by J. F. Imray, Esq. Geological Map of 
Scotland, by A. Geikie, LL.D; presented by Messrs. W. and A. 
K. Johnston, Publishers. Mont Blanc, by E. Viollet le Due; 
purchased. Map of Persia, compiled by Captain St. John, RE., 
on 6 Sheets. Map of Turkistan and the adjoining Countries, by 
Colonel J. 8. Walker, 2z., 4 Sheets. 3 Parts of Spruner's 
Atlas of Medieval Geography; presented by Justus Perthes, 
Gotha. Maps and Photographs by U.S. Geological and Geo- 
graphical Survey of the Territories; presented by Dr. F. Y. 
Hayden, Director. Map of European Russia, on 12 Sheets; 
pure 1. Native Map of Chinese Turkistan ; presented by 
H. Kopseh, Esq. Sheets of the Topographical Atlas of Den- 
mark ; presented by the Royal Danish Ministry of War, through 
Count von Bulow. Maps by Dr. Petermann from the Geogra- 
phische Mittheilungen. Physical and Statistical Atlas of the 
German Empire, Part I.; purchased. 


Grants to Travellers —Instruments have been lent in the past 
two years to the following travellers -—Mr, E. D. Youne, B.N., 
proceeding to Lake Nyassa to form a Missionary Settlement 
at Livingstonia, a complete Set of Instruments ; amounting to 
951. 17s. 6d. ‘These have now been transferred to the care of 
Dr. James Stewart, in charge of that Station —W. L, Warts, 
Esq., F.B.0.8., Visit to Iceland, two aneroids and one compass 
(prismatic); value 141.—Capt. ALLEN Youse, B.x.8., Arctic 
Regions, Smith Sound: one pocket chronometer ; boiling-water 
apparatus; three B. P. thermometers; one artificial horizon 
and a mercurial barometer, both on Capt. Q. George's pattern ; 
yalue, 42/.—Mr. H. B. CorTERILn, Visit to Lake Nyassa: one 
prismatic compass; boiling-water apparatus ; and two B, P. 
thermometers; a watch by Brock; value, 24.—Capt. ALLEN 
Youne, k.x.k., Voyage up Smith Sound to the Arctic Ex- 
ploring Expedition: a mercurial barometer, Capt. C. George's 
pattern ; boiling-water apparatus, and two B, P. thermometers ; 


~~ at 
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a pocket chronometer; bottle of mercury; value, 29.—Rev. 
Q. W. THomsox, East Coast of Africa: boiling-water appa- 
ratus, and 2 B. P. thermometers; value, 51—Lieut. C. Con- 
GREVE, B.N., Paraguay, South America: a sextant, 6 in.; 
artificial horizon, large, Capt. C. George's pattern; value, 157, 
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ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 





Patron. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


PicesPatron. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., K.T., K.P. G.CB, 
be, be. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, E.G., K.T., G.C.5,L, he, he. 


COUNCIL. 


(ELECTED 237m MAY, 1877.) 


Avooce, Sir Rutherford, K.0.B., DC.L., &e. 


Vice- Presidents. 
Corresioc, The Right Hon. Lord. RawLinsox, Ppa Sir Henry C. 
Mrxe, Admiral Sir Alexander, Bart., | ECE., 
G.C.B, || Venser, Sir as C., Bart, 
Treasurer. 
Cocxs, Reginald T., Esq. 
Cruaters, 
Hovanros, Lord, D.C.L,, F.B3. | TREVELYAN, Sir Walter C., Bart., M.A, 
F.S.A., he. 
Sectrtaries, 


Marxnam, Clements B.,Esq.,C.B., F.RS. | Mazon, Richard Henry, Esq. F.5.A. 
Horeign Seccetary.—Rvssert, Lord Arthur, M.P. 


Hembers of Council, 
Batt, John, Esq., F.BS. KesNawar, Sir John H., Bart., M.P. 
Bropvaice, Hoo. G, C. Mackixnon, W., Esq. 
Bortox, Sir T, Fowell, Bart, M‘Cirsrocx, Admiral Sir F. Leopold, 
Cust, Robert Needham, Esq. | F.RS. 
Euum, Sir Barrow H., K.C.S.. || Munnar, John, Esq. 


Evass, Capt. F, J.0., RN, CB, PRS, | {WON ginny bideotn ee! ver 
Fenovesom, James, Esq., F.RS. “RS. Matt tenes az 
Forsytn, Sir T. Douglas, K.C,5.1., C.B. Sermoun, H. Danby, Esq, 

Gaxtos, Francis, Esq., F.B.S. | suver, 5. W., Esq. 

Guant, Col. Ja, A., CB. CSL, FERS. | Staacuny, General B., CS.1., F.RA, 
GREES, Maj,-Gen. Sir W, H.R, K.C.8.1. || Your, Colonel Henry, C.B. 


Sanhers.—Mesrs, Cocks, Brovoirn, and Co., 43, Charing Cress. 
Assistunt Secretarg and Editor of Gransactions,—H. W. Bares, Esq, F.L.5. 
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HONORARY AND HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 
1878. 


HOSORARY, 
HI. M. Dem Pedro Il, Emperor of Brazil, | H.RLH. the Duke of Edinburgh, 


H.M. Dom Luiz L., King of Portugal, 
H.M, Leopold II., King of the Belguns, 
H.LH. the Grand Duke Constantine, - Pines, 


of the Imperial Geographical Society of | H.M. Oscar ‘IL, 
St. Peterabarg. 


H.H, Ismail Pacha, The Khedive of Egypt. 
H.H. Syed Barghash Ibn Sye Suid, Sultan 


of Zanzibar 
King of Sweden and 
Norway. 


HONORARY CORRESPONDING, 


Anica, Dr. Wm. Hermann, 5t. Pet 
Atwetpa, Dr. Candids Mendes de, 
Baro, M. Eugéne de. 


Bastiax, Dr, Adolph .. .. Bremen 
Bencuave, Prof, Harish Berlin 
Borwemree, Dr, Hermann, Biases Ayres 
Cuars, Prof. Paul A . Geneva 
Coe..o, Don Francisco, Madrid | 
Cora, Signor Guido, 1T Via Providenza, 
Turin 
Convo, His Excellency Senbor Joa de 
Asdrade «as Lisbon 
Dasa, Profaseer Jarses DL. New Haren, 
Connecticut 
Doevereicn, M. Henri 2. ws =) Paria 
Famnrkne, Génie) L, .. 5. France 
Fioasigaet, Commander Jorgé Cesar, 
ForcumamMer, Prof PW... .. Kiel 
Faewonxt, General . : New York | 
G1aL101, Prof. Cavaliere Enrico H, 
Florence 
Gourot, Prof,, Lt.0., Princeton, New Jersey 
Hacsnan, General .. -+ Vieona 
Havoes, Dr. F. ¥. Washingtoa, U8, 


Hetwunnsex, Gen. P. vou, St. Petersburg 

Hocusrerrer, Dr. stot es von, Pres, 
Imp. Geograph, Soc. of Vienna 

Honsen, Le Pére 

Inwinaee, Rear-Admiral C, L. C., B.p.s, 


Copenh 

Jaxsex, Captain M. H., p.n.s,, The Harve, 
Holland 

Kenseizr, D, J, Eoq., F.nA5. 
Kianrkor,F. MLN... 0.) oe) Paris 
Krerent, Dr. H. « Berlin 
Lea, José da Silva Medes, Minister of the 
Colonies .. «+ os Lisbon 
Lisast Pasha... .. . Alexnndris 
Littce, Admiral Count F. B +» St, Petersburg 


Matre-Baos, M. ¥. ‘A Hen. Sec, Geogr, 
Soc. of. «» Paris 


ee 8 ae 7 ar 





Mizza Mavcomw Kuam, His Excellency, 
(Persian Minister), 
Neon, Chevalier Contrada San 
Francesco di Paola, No. 11, PF. 2... Torine 
Noury, Vice-Admiral Baron de In Hon- 
elite le 4. a. .. Paris 
Nopar Pacua, His Excellency Cairo 
OsTEN SackEn, Baron Fr, ron. der, 
St, Petersburg 
Panno, His Excellency Don weet wal hie 
Republic of Pern) 


PerenMann, Dr. iA ‘Avigostin’.. . Gotha 
Puirrr, Dr, Rodolfo ‘Ariwoaade. « Chili 
Puates, His Excellency Count. 

Rarmonnt, Don Antonlo., .. .o. Lima 


| Ricutworex, Baron von, (Pres, Berlin 


Geog, Soc.), 56 Magdebaurgen Strasse, 
ee 


aes E., For. 0.1.8, ., Frankfort 
ALAS, Saturnino, Pres, Ti Depart. 
Argentine Repub, ,. Tea D Ayres 
ScHERzER, Dr, Karl ron; 
Scutyter, Evarse, Sec, U. S, Legation, 


STANLEY, Henry M., 
Stowe, Gen. C, M. BP, tof the General 
Staff, Egyptian Army .. 
SrHUvE, Prof. Otto, .. St. Peteraburg 
Teminatcuer, M. Pierre de, 1 Piozza 
degli 2uATe ae a2 os ++Florence 
Tsciumt, Herr T. T. von... «» Vienna 
Vinny, Professor Anmnipios .. 
VASOONCELLOS £ Sinva, Dr. Alfredo Casi- 
me araas “ pe ne Rie de Janeiro 
HEELER, t. ‘aahingten, U.S, 
Wutxey, J, D., Esq. (State Geologist for 
ee nnn eee tote Lie. 5 
WiLtter, Count ae 
ZIEGLER, M, iM. . oo oe 


ta 


“i 


+» Vienna 
Winterthur 


“ge 


1876 


1873 
1876 
1859 


1830 
1876 
1859 
1860. 
1aT3 
ITS 
1830 


1862 


‘ ( EVil ) 


FELLOWS. 
(1878.) 


N.B.— Those having * preceding their names have compounded for life, 





Abbott, Major-General Saunders, 2, Petersham-terrace, Queen's-gate, S.W.  @ 

*Abbott, Wm. S. D., Esq. 

Abd-Ell-Rasak Bey. Naval College, Alerandria. 

Abdy, Rev. Albert, a, Broad-st., Stamford ; and United University Club, 5. W. 

Aberdare, Right Hon, Lord, 1, Quee's-gate, 8.W,; and Dujfryn, Aberdare, 
Glamorganshire, 

Abinger, W.F. Scarlett, Lord, Guards’ Chub, 8.0. 

Abruhams, Israel, Esq. 56, Russell-spuare, WC. 

Acheson, Frederick, Esq., on, Wooden Bridye, Co. Wicklow, 

Acland, Dr. Henry, F.0.8., D.C.L., M.D. Oxford. 

To Acland, J, Barton Arundel, Faq, Mount Peel, Canterbury, New Zealand, Care 

of A. Mills, Esq. 34, Myde-park-gardens, W, 

Acland, Sir Thos. Dyke, Bart., u.r. illerton, Exeter: ond Athenewn Chub, 

Acland, Lieutenant W. A, Dyke, nx. Cure of Dr, H. Acland, Oxford, 

Adams, Fras, O,, Esq, (Secretary of Embassy), Paris, 

Adams, W, J., Esq. Care of Messrs, G. H. Payne and Co,, 150 $ 151, Fen- 
church-street, EC. 

Adams, Wm. Maurice, Esq. 13, Bessborough-gardens, 5. WV. 

Adderley, Augustus J.,Esq. 3, Porchester-gate, Hyds-park, W. 

Adeane, Capt. E. 5., m5. 28, Eaton-place, &.W. 

Adkins, Thomas, Esq. Hf, Consul at Newchwang, China 

Agar, A. P., Esq. Cure of Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 55, Parlinment-street, 8. W. 

20 Ainslie, Colonel H. Francis, Burlington-chambers, 180, Piccadilly, W.j; and 

Gnited Service Club, 5. W. 

* Ainsworth, W, F., Esq.,F3.4. Havenscourt-villa, New-road, Hammeremith, W. 
Aird, David Alfred, Esq. 2, Susser-pardens, W.; ond 7, Figtree-court, Temple, B.C. 
Airlie, Right Hon. Earl of, 5.7. Hoily-lodge, Cumpden-Aill, Kensington, W. 
Aitchison, David, Esq, 5, Pembridje-xyuare, Bayscater, W. 

Alten, Russell, Esq. 36, Great George-street, 5. W. 

Akroyd, Colonel Edward, ant Field, Halifar, Forts. 

"Albemarle, Right Hon, Earl of. 11, Grosrenor-aquare, W.; Quéddenham- 

hall, Larlingford, Norfolk; and Elvedon-hail, Suffolk, 

Alcock, Sir Rutherford, i.c.n., 0.0.1. &e. 14, Great Queen-street, Westminster, 
S.W.; and Atheneum Club, 3. W. 

*Aldam, William, Esq. cic Mac near Doncaster, 
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o Aldom, Joseph R. Esq., M.A., PH.D, Sahoay-house, Leyton, Essex. 
z Aldrich, Captain Robert D., 2, Windmill-road, Croydon, Surrey. 
Alexander, General Sir Jas, Ed, C18. FLAS, F.E.9.E., Se, (14th Regt-). 
Onited Service Club, 8. W.; and Westerton-Aouse, Bridge of Allan, N.B. 
Alexander, W., Esq. Care of Mesars. Grindlay and Co. 55, Parliament-street. 
Alezanderson, Capt, Carl. Cure of Messrs. Bruno, Silea and Son, 35, Crutched 
Friars, £.C, 
Alford, Lewis, Esq. 2, Little Love-dane, E.C, 
"Alison, James, Esq. Devonshire Club, St. James's, &. Wi . 
Allan, G. W., Esq. Moss Park, Toronto, Canada, Care of Major Ayimer, 50, 
Jermyn-stree, 3. W, 
*Allcroft, John D., Esq. 108, Lancaster-gate, W.; Harlington, Middlesex; and 
Stokesay, hropahire, 


Allen, C. F. R., Esy., H.M. View-Consul, Shanghai. Care of G. B. Allen, Esq., 
4, Papersiuildings, £.C. 


40 Allen, C. HL, Esq. 1, West-Aill, Highgate, 


*Allen, Herbert J., Esq., H.M. Consul, Chinkiang, 10, The Norton, Tenby. 

Allen, James Pearce, Esq. 13, Waterloo-place, 5, W. 

Allen, John Seymour, Esq. Woodfield, Pembroke ; and Balliol College, Oxford. 

Allen, Thos, B., Esq. 40, Regent's-parh-road, WW, 

*Almeda, Emanuel de, Esq, 11, Hyde-park-gardens, W, 
Alstone, John, Esq. Western-road, Fortie-greom, W, 
*Alt, W. J., Esq. Willesley, Cranbrooke, Kent; and Thatcled-Aouse Club, St. 

Jamer's-street, 3. W. 

Altschul, Dr., M.4., FR. HST.8, 9, Old Bond-street, W. 

Ambler, Vincent, Esq., 4.0, Colville-louse, Colviile-square, Bayneater, W. 

50 Ames, Capt, Lionel Neville Frederick, The Hyde, Harpenden. 

Ameuney, Profesor Antonius, F.nas, 87, Seymuur-street, Myde-park, W. 

Amstel, Jonkheer J, W, Ploos Van, Esq. (Knight of the Order of the Netherland 
Lion, and His Netherland Majesty's Cons.Gen, for the Australian Colonies and 
New Zealand), Keizeragracht, No. 163, Amsterdam. Care of Messrs, Hickie, 
Barman and Co,, 127, Leadenhall-street, B.C. 

Aneona, J,5.,Esq. 8, John-strect, Adelphi, WC, 

Anderson, Alex. Dunlop, Esq. Ardsheal, Ballachulish, Argyleshire, 

Anderson, Geo, Esy., ty Ins r-General of Hospitals, 
Sir Charles Mae card Charts fobs, hd 

Anderson, Sir Henry L., 0.3.1. India-office, 8, W, 

Anderson, Sir James. 16, Warrington-creacent, W 

Anderson, James, Esq. 1, illiter-court, Olty, E., 

Anderson, M., Esq. 17, St, Helen"splace, B.C, : and Hanke, China. 


60 Andermon, Capt. 5., 1.&., 0.31.0, Horse-tiuards, Whitehall, &.W.; and Junior 
United Service Club, 5. W. 

Anderson, Wim, Jna., Esq. Sans Souci, Newlands, near Cape Town, Cape of Good 

vee Care of Messrs. Sinclair, Hamilton and Co, 17, St. Helen’s-place, 


* 





1873 Anderson, Colonel W.W. 15, Westhourne-spuare, Bayswater ; and Lakefield 
Gien Urquiart, Jncernesa, 


1876 Andrew, Capt, Chas. W. 2, Forley-road, Brirton, 5. W. 

1856 *Andrew, William P., Esq. 29, Bryansfon-syuare, W. 

1867 Andrews, G. H., Esq. The Cedars, New Brentford. 

1268 Andrews, Joho R., Esq, 14, Bryansfon-square, W. 

1875 Andrews, Thomas R., Esq., 3.P. 4, Cumberland-place, Regent"s-park, NW. 
1877 Andrews, Wm., Esq, 0.8, Care of E. Andrews, Esq., Strand-on-tie-Greem, 


. * 


1868 Angus, George F., Esq. 48, Norfand-square, Holland-park, W. 


1875 Angier, F. J., Esq. 79, Gracechurch-street, ELC. 

1361 | Ansell, Maurice, Esq. anover-aquare Club, Hanover-square, W. 

1853 | Ansted, Prof. D. T., M.a., F.B5., &e. 4, Wesiminater-chomiers, &.W.; 
Athenaum Ctuh, &.W.; and The Red Towers, Melton, Woodbridye, 

1973 Anstey, George A., Esq. Windiam Club, 2. W. 

1857 Anstruther, Maj,-Gen, Philip,c.B., Madras Artillery. Airth-castle, by Faltirk, VB. 

1864 Anstruther, Capt. BR. L., Rifle Brigade. Flue Gate, Fpmrich, 

1874 *Antrim, Wm. Randal McDonnell, Earl of. Glearm-castle, Larne, Co, Antrim, 

1268 Arbuthnot, George, Esq. 23, Myde-park-gardens, W. 

1862 Arbuthnot, Lieut.Col. George, ..4. 5, Upper Eccleston-street, 8. W. 

1876 | 80 Arbuthnot, Hugh L., Esq, 69, Futon-square, 5. W. , 

1872 Archibald, Wm. Fredk. A., Esq. 3, Amerstam-road, Puiacy, 5. W. 

1870 Ardagh, Capt. John C., n.e, Junior United Sercice Club, 5. W. 

1855| Arden, Richerd Edward, Esq. East Burnham-house, Buckinghamshire, 

1858 *Armistead, Rev, Charles John, M.A., F434. United Univernity Club, 3. W. 

1963 Armitage, Edward, Esq, 3, Hall-road, St. John'e-ood, N. W. 

1867|  Armitstead, George, Esq., u.P. Errol-park, Errol, N.B, 

1857 | Armstrong, Sir Alexander, &.C.B., LL.D., ¥.2.8,, Director-General of the Navy 
Medical Department, Admiralty, Somerset-howse, W.C.; and Junior United 
Service Chub, &.W. 

1875 Arnold, Edwin, Esq., 0.5.1, ‘Daily Telegraph" Office, Fleet-street, F.C. 

1875 Arnot, Hon. David, Eebdale, Aania, Griqualand West, Cupe of Good ope. 

1878) 90 Arnott, Thes. KR. Esq. S84, King Williem-street, F.C. 

1R76 Arrowsmith, F., Esq. Chiltern, Viotoria, Australia, Care of D. W. Hettle, 
Fsq., 53, Fleet-street, EC. 


1873 Arthur, Colonel Sir Frederick, Bart, 24, Queen's-gute, South Kensington, 8.W. 


1865 Arthur, Captain William, 2x, AMS,“ Vernon,” Portmnouth, 

1872 Artingstall, Geo, Esq., 3.7. Latchford-Aowe, Warrington. 

1869 | Ashbee, Edmund Wm, Eaq.,¥.5.4. 17, Mornington-crescent, Regent"s-part, N.W. 
1870| "Ashton, Charles, Esq, Delrow, Watford. 

1864 "Ashton, K. J., Esq. Crovn-court, Old Broad-street, F.C. 

1973 “Ashton, Captain Samuel Tudor. 7, Palmeira-square, Brighton, 

1853 *Ashwell, James, Esq., M.A. F.0.8, 11, Broch-street, Bath, 12 ; 


7 





Ih soothing, John Pally, Ea FSA, Tet, er emt, 
a75 Atkinson, Alatan, Esq. 
Atkinson, E. T., Accountant-General. Allahabad, NWP. India, Care of 
Miss Atkinson, 44, Church-road, St. Leonarda-on-Sea, 
Atkinson, William, Esq., ¥.t8,, &e. 47, Gordon-square, W.C. 
Atlee, Charles, Esq, The Park, Ealing, W. 
Attwell, Professor Henry, Barnes, 5.W. 

Austen, Colonel Heary H. Godwin (24th Foot, Bengal Sinff Corps). Junior 
United Service Ciuh, S.W.; and Shalford-house, near Guildford, Surrey. 
Austin, John G., Exy. Care of the Colonial Company, 16, Leademhall-street, E.C. 

Ayrton, Right Hon, Acton S, 1, Courtfeld-gardens, 5,W. 


Baber, E, Colborne, Esq., HM, Cons, Serv., China, Care of Foreign-office, 5, W. 


*Back, Admiral Sir Geo., D.C.L,,F.8.5, 109, Glouceater-place, Portman-ag., W. 
*Backler, Hy. MeL., Esq. Vernon-Aowse, Lordship-lane, Dulwich, SE, 
*Bacon, Geo. Washington, Esq. 127, Sirand, W.C, 

Baden-Powell, Henry W. 5., Esq. 3, Papertuildings, Temple, B.C. 

Badger, Rev, Geo, P, 21, Leamington-road-eillas, Westbourne-park, TV. 

Bagge, Sir William, Bt, o.r, Straceett-Aall, Market Downham, Norfolk, 


Baillie, Major-General John (Bengal Staif Corps). Cure of Mesars, Grindlay 
ond Oo,, 55, Paliament-street, 5, W. 


Baillie, Capt, Wm. Hunter, 43, Norfolk-spuare, W, f 
Bain, A. J.G., Esq. Blairnairn, Hellensburgh, NB. 
1875 120*Bain, Sir James, Kot, 2, Park-terrace, Glayjow, 
Baines, W. Mortimer, Esq, eli-Aail, York. 
“Baker, George, Esq. 66, Mark-lone, E.C,; and Saaresirook, 
*Baker, John, Esq, 
Baker, Sir Sam, White, Pasha, F.n,8, Sandford Orieigh, nr. Newton AMot, Devon. 
Baker, Rev, Sir Talbot Hastings B., Bart. 2awston, near Blandford, Dorset, 
Baker, Colonel T.D., Qn, irmy ond Mary (lub, Pall-mall, 8, W. 
Baker, Rev. Wm, 4, Clapton-epuare, Hackney, 
*Baker, Major W.T. Junior United Service (lub, 8, W. 
| Baker-Creswell, G, George, Esq. 49, Cadogan-place, 3. W. 
130 Baldwin, A. Chas,, Esq, 57, Chester-square, 5. W 
Balfour, Colonel David. Balfour-castle, Kirkwall, N. B. 
Balfour, Frederick Henry, pee 7 
ee FY: Esq, Shanghai, Cure of H, Balfour, Eeg., The 
Balfour, Gen. Sir George, Ba. K.c.m., MP, Cleceland-gardens, vi F. 
W.; out Oriental Onl, Kmrcorteuee tr Bytes 


Balfour, Captain George Mix, United Service Pali-mall, 8. W. 
Balfour, John, Esq. 13, Queen"s-gate-place, me 


1676 | Ball, Arthur Edmund, faq. Stanhope-sila, Charkeood-road, Putney, 8, We 





Tear of 


1860 
1876 
1872 
1852 


1878 


1878 
1875 
1872 


1869 
1873 
1870 


1835 
1870 
1862 


1868 
1871 
1872 
1867 


1870 
1873 
1875 
1859 
1867 
1833 
1877 
1878 
1863 
1857 
1862 
1874 
1887 
1876 
1859 
1875 





Ball, John, Esq., ¥.8.8. 10, Southwell-gardens, South Kensington, 
Ball, John B., Esq. Carisbrooke-lodge, St. John'sroad East, Putney, 8.W. 
Balls, W. H., Esq. 20, Anerley-road, Anerley, S.E. 


140 Bancroft, Col. W. C. (16th Regt.), Care of Sir C. M*Grizor and Co., Charles- 


street, 5. W. 

Bandini, His Highness Prince Giustiniani. Rome, Care of Messrs. Baring 
Brothers and Co., 8, Bishopsgate-street-within, E.C. 

Banks, Henry B,, Esq. 31, Lombard-street, B.C. 

Bannatyne, Neil, Esq. 4, Eari’s-court-square, South Kensington. 

Barber, Wm. Cambridge, Esq. Crossley Orphan Home and School, Savile-park, 
Halifax. 


Barbour, W. Boyle, Esq. Springvale, Hilton-lane, Prestwich, near Manchester, 
Barchard, Francis, Esq. Horsted-place, Uckfield. 

Barclay, Hugh G., Esq. Monkhams, Woodford, Essex. 

Barclay, Wm, L., Esq., 8.4. Leyton, Essex, 

Barford, A. H., Esq., ua. 1, Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s-park, N. W. 


1g0°Baring, John, Esq. Oakwood, Chichester, 


Barkly, Sir Henry, 6.0.0.6.,.C.B. 25, Queen’s-gate-terrace, S. W. 

Barlee, Frederick Palgrave, Esq., C.M.G, (Governor of British Honduras). Care 
of @. Laverence, Esz., 12, Mariborough-road, Lee, SE, 

Barlow, Frederick Thomas Pratt, Esq. 26, Autland-gate, 8,W. 

Barnes, Robert, Esq., M.D. 31, Grosvenor-street, W. 

Barnett, Edward Wm, Esq. F 

*Barns, John W., Esq. Bhawulpore, Punjauw), India; care of Messrs, Grindlay, 
55, Parliament-street, S. W. 

Barr, Edward G., Esq. 76, Holland-part, W.; and 36, Mark-lane, E.C. 

Barrett, Benjamin, Esq. <Albert-cottage, Framlingham, Suffolk, 

Barrett, Howard, Esq., ¥.2.0.8. 3, Tavistoot-square, W.C. 


160 Barrington, George, Viscount, u.r, 19, Hertford-street, W. 


*Barrington- = . F.ts. (Her s Inspector of 
Schools). ey eer ig Ss aoa Cheb, 8. W. 

Barrow, John, Esq., ¥.2.3., ¥.5.4, 17, Hanover-terrace, Regent’s-park, N. W. 
Barrow, Reuben Vincent, Esq. Sydney-lodge, Croydon. 

Barrow, Samuel, Esq., jon, Lorne-howse, Red-Aill, Surrey. 

Barry, Alfred, Esq. Mayfield, Shortlands, Kent. 

Bartholomew, John, Esq. 17, Chambers’-street, Edinburgh. 

Barton, Alfred, Eaq.,¥.D. Oriental Club, W.; ond Myskyns, Ticehurst, Haekhurst. 
Barton, Dr. Geo. Kingston. Fulbeck, Grantham, 


*Bateman, James, Esq., ¥.2.5., ¥-L.8. 9, Hyde-park-gate South, S.W. 
170 Bateman, John, Esq. Great Bromley-lodge, Colchester. 


Bateman, John F., Esq.,0.8., ¥.2.8. 16, Great George-street, Westminster, 5, W. 
Bates, Major C. E. Care of Messrs. Grindiay and Co., 55, Parliament-street, 
SW. 


1873 | Bates, General Henry, c.2. 2, Sussex-place, Hydepark, W. 


‘+h 








1872 


1874 
1871 
1874 
1874 
1sT2 
1854 
1575 
1B56 


1877 | 


1870 
TES] 


1872 


1867 | 


1871 


1865 | 


1870 


1875 


1874 


1870 
1861 


Bateson-de-Yarburgh, George, Esq.  Healin ul, York. — 
Batt, Edward W., Esq. 20, Great Winchester-street, RG. 
Batten, Henry Howard, Esq. 11, Scarsdale-villan, Kensington, Wj and 
Junior Carlion Club, Pall-mail, 5, W. 
Batten, John H., Esq. 5, Mansten-terrace, Hoavitree, Beeter. 
Baxendale, Joseph H., Esq. Worplesdon, Guildford. 
Baxter, Richard, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 32, Lvinster-gardens, Bayswater, W. 
r80 Bayley, H., Esq, Peninsular and Oriental Co, LeadenAall-street, F.C. 
"Baylis, Capt. E,W. D, Cure of T. H, Baylis, Bey, Q.C., 2, Paper-buildings, 
Inner Temple, EC. 
Bayly, Maj.-Gen, John, RE, 0.0, Ordnance Survey Ojfice, Southampton. 
“Baynes, A. Henry, Esq. 19, Custle-street, Holborn, F.C. 
Haymes, Maj.-Gen, R. Stuart, Army and Nary Club, 8.W.; and 38, Jermyn- 
atree!, 3. W. 
“Baynes, Wm, Wilberforce, Esq, DL. Campbelton-howse, Croydon, 
Raynton, Captain Edward, Trafalgar-lodjge, Shirley, Southampton, 
Beach, W. J., Esq, 24, Fenchurch-street, B.C, 
Beadon, Sir Cecil, Kos.2. 4, Jexkam-road, ensington, W. 
Beall, Geo., Eaq., Secretary Local Murine Board. Liverpool. 
190 Beardmore, Nathaniel St, B., Esq. 30, Great George-street, 5. W. 
Beaten, Capt. John, 13, Palace-gardens-terrace, We 
"Beaufort, William Morris, Esq, FLAS, F.L8., F535. AtMencum ‘Clu, &aW: 
Beaumont, A. R. ile, ak 19, St. John'spark, Highgate, N, 
Beaomont, John Aug., 
ows, Witedion, 5, W 


Beaumont, Commander Lewis A., to. 


*Heaumont, Somerset, Esq. Afurstoote, Shere, near Guildford, 
“Beaumont, Wentworth B., Esq., wp, 144. Piccadilly, Wo: Brett 
park, Wakefield. ’ ily, We; and one 


Bearan, Lieut, Reginald, Messrs, Grindlay and Co,, 55, Parliament-street, 5. W. 
*Pennier, Mist, Esq, “1.0K, Care of J. D. Campbell, Eeq., 8, Slorey't- 
ga 


300 Bensley, Captain Goo. G, (83rd Regiment), ee Che, 8,W: 
Bebb, Horatio, Eq, 13, Gloucester-place, W. ; Rid 
*Heetive, Thomas, Earl of, 35, - forls Kirk 
" Dover-street, W.; and Underiey-Aail, Kirkby 


Bedbrook, W. H., Eaq, Blenkeim-house, Wimdfedon, & W, 
Bedford, Rear-Admiral G, . 





Esq. 81, Lancastergate, W.; and Wimbledon-park- 


posing Augustus, Southerine, Widmore-road, Bromley, 
Bows, Geo. Maller, Esq. Care of George Kolle, Hog, 100, Lenthall-oed, 


*Beer, Julius, Esq. 27, Portiand-place, Ww. 
“*Beghie, Jame, Esq. 2, East-India-arenue, Leudewhall-street, E.C, 
Begbie, Thomas Stirling, Esq. 36, Wallbrook, E,C, | sos) 









Belcher, Rev. Brymer. St. Gabriel's, Pimlico, 8. W. 

| aro Bell, H, Douglas, Esq. 4, Alion-terrace, Cleethorpes, Lincolnshire, 

*Bell, Joshua P., Esq. 12, Albemarie-street, W. 

Bell, Thomas, Esq. 15, Upper-park-road, Haverstock-hill, N.W. 

Bell, Wm. A., Esq., B.A., 4D. New University Club, St. James's-street, 3, W. 
Bell, Major W. M. Belgrave-mansions, 5S. W. 

Bell, William Moore, Esq. Wigton, Cumberland. 


1864 Bellamy, Edward, Esq. 14, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, W.C. 

1872 Bellville, Alfred, Esq. 20, Penn-road-villas, Holloway, N. 

1865 Belmore, Right Hon. The Earl of, K.c.u.G. Governor of New South Wales. 
1873 Benjamin, Horace B., Esq. 169, New Bond-street, W. 


220 Benjamin, Joseph, Esq. 


1875 Benke, Albert, Esq.,™.a. 9, Charles-street, St. James's, 8.W. 

1857 Bennett, J. Risdon, Esq., ¥.D. 22, Cavendish-square, WwW. 

1872 Bennie, A., Esq. 7, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, S. W. 

1875 Benson, John, Esq. Vernon-house, Gunnerside, Reeth, Yorkshire. 

1856 *Benson, William, Esq. Langtons, Alresford, Hants. 

1830 Bentham, George, Esq., Pres. 1.8, 25, Wilton-place, 5. W. 

1874 Bentinck, Major-General bas Sp paees East-court, Wokingham, Berks ; and 
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1866} Cameron, R. W., Eag. P.O, Bor 1978, se 

. and Co., St. Peter'schambera, Cornu, FE. 
1876 | 490 Cameron, Commr. Verney Lovett, nx., con, poe Sevenoaks, 
1872 | — *Campbell, Allan, faq. Melbourne Cluh, Melbourne, 

1873) Campbell, C. H., Bag. 10 Eaton-place, 8, W. 

1686 | Campbell, Sir George, K.cA.t., M.P., Dic. 13, Cornwall-gardens, South Ken- 
sington, 5. W.; and Athenaeum, ind, 3. 

Campbell, Geo, W,, Esq. 22, Queen's-gate-gardens, &. W. 

1844 ating apne Eq. Pari-farm, Hendon, Middlesex; and 87, Seymours 
street, W. ) 
1878 Campbell, James, Esq. 17, Queen's-gate, S. WW. 

1857 Campbell, James, Eeq., Surgeon nx, The Grange, Chigwell-row, NE, 

o 1834) *Campbell, James, Esq., jun. Caeley-priory, Chichester, 
1863 | “Campbell, James Duncan, Esq. Peking, 8, Storey’egate, St, James's-park, 5. W, 

oo Cam iF, 3i, 
1869 § pt abate wis Lounder-square, 8.W.; and Buscot-park, 

1872 Cumpbell, Rebert, Esq. Lednock-lank, Comrie, Perthshire, 

1872 Campbell, William, Esq. Now Club, Glasgow, 


« 


York, Care of Messrs. Brooks 


Camphell-Johnston, A. R., Esq., F.2a. 84, St. George’s-square, 8. WV. 
Campion, Frank, Esq. The Mount, Duffield-road, Derdy. 
Candler, Samuel Horace, Esq. 93, Eawa-street, Strand, W.C. 


Canning, Sir Samuel, ck, The Manor-house, Abdots Langley, near Watford, 
Herts. 


*Cannon, John Wm., Esq. Custle-groce, Tham. 
Cannon, Lieut.-General R. 5, Park-rillas, Folkestone. 
Cantley, Nathaniel, Esq. Botanical Gardens, Pamplemousses, Mouritina. 








1877 | §1o Candi, Chas. Napoleon de, Esq. 18, Tower-buildings, Water-strect, Liverpool, 
1873 *Cardwell, Edward H., Esq. Hillside, West Horsley, Surrey; Ozford and 
Cambridge and Garrick Clubs. 

1853 *Cardwell, Right Hon, Viscount, 74, Eaton-square, 5. W. 

1863 Liga omen Esq., J.P. Carpenders-park, Watford, Herts ; and Oriental 
1873 Carey, Lieutenant H. C, (Inte Lx.), Alma-road, Southport. 

1869 Carey, Rev. Tupper. Fifield, Bavant, Salishury ; and 15, Hyde-park-gardens, W. 
1872 Carfrae, John, Esq. 25, Norfolk-road, 5t. Jokn'sscood, NW. ; and Jinior 


Consercatice Club, King-street, St. James's. 

Cargill, John, Esq., Member of the Legislative Amembly of New Zealand, and 
Legislative Council of Otago. Dunedin, Otago, New Zealand, Care of 
Messrs. Caryill, Joachim and Co, 25, Cornhill, B.C, 

*Cargill, Wm. W., Esq. Lancaster-lodge, Campden-house-road, W 
*Carillon, John Wilson, Esq., F.5.4.. F445 ke, Wormill, Burton, 
520 Carlingford, Right Hon, Lord. 7, Cariton-gardens, S.W. 


1863 
1873 
1853 


1876 | Carlisle, A. D., Esq. Haileybury-college, Hertford. 

1864 | ®Carmichael, Capt. L. M., aa. (6th Lancers). Ozford and Cambridge Club, &. W. 

1865 *Carnegic, David, Esq, Eastoury, by Watford, Herta, 

1863 Camegie, Commander the Hoa. J., Rs. 26, Pall-mall, 8.1. 

1874 | Carnegy, Patrick, Esq. Haslewood, Upper Norwood. 

1876 *Carr, Wm. Ward, Esq., ap. 6, Leo-terrace, Toe, BE. 

1861 Carter, Lieut,-Colonel Hugh Bouham- (Coldstream Guards). Guards’ Cluby SW» 
and 7, Howich-place, 5. W- 

1868 Carter, Captain Thomas Tupper, 1E Care of Messrs, H. 8, King and ©o.s 
45, Pall-mall, 


1873 Carter, Theodore, Esq. Mapperley-house, Burnt-wh-hil, Lee, 8B. 

1857 | $30 Cartwright, Col. Henry (Grenadier Guards), wr, Eydon-hall, Banbury. 

1874 Cartwright, William, Esq. Care of Office of Chinese Customs, A, Storey's-gate, 
St. James’s-park, 5. W. 

1ge0 | *Carver, Rev, Alfred J., 0.D., Master of Dulwich College, Dulwich, SE. 

1869 Casherd-Boteler, Commr, W. J Bx. The Elms, Taplow; and Naval and! 


Military Club, Piccadilly, W. 
Casella, Louis P.,Esq. 147, Holorn-tars, E.C. ; and South-grove, Highgate, ¥ 
Camels, Andrew, Esq. (Member of Council of India), 51, Cleveland-sqware, 


Cassiani, Chas. Joseph, Esq. 12, George-street, Portman-square, W. 
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Cates, Arthur, Esq. 17, Whitehall-yard, SW. me pes ; 
Cathcart, Major Andrew. 16, ~stre We ee 
Caton, R. Reimond, Esq., ¥.8.4, Union Club; and Binbrook~house, Market- 
c manor, Lincolnshire. 
1872 | 540 Cattley, Edward, Esq. Cure of Messrs. Ropes and Co, 5, Jeffreys-square, St. 
Mary-Aze, E.C.; and St. Petersturg. 
1860 Care, Amos, Esq. Grove-house, Crowucell-road, Brizton-rise, Surrey. 
1876 Cave, Colonel Edward, East India United Service Club, 14, St. James’s- 
square, S, W, 
ta 1857 Cave, Captain Laurence Trent, 13, Lowndes-square, 5. W,. 
1858 Cave, Right Hon, Stephen, wp, 35, Wilton-place, 5. W. 
1874 Cave-Browne, Rev. J, Detling-vicarage, Maidstone, 
1869 Cayley, Dr, Henry. 3, All Saints’-road, Giifton, Bristol. 
‘ 1873 Chadwick, Jesse, Esq. London-road, Derby. 
© 1874| Chadwick, Jno. 0, Eaq. 46, Bolton-road, St. John’s-cood, XN. W, 
. 1863 Challis, John Henry, Esq. Reform Club, 8. W. 
1871 | $50°Chalmer, Capt. Reginald (60th Royal Rifles). Peshawur, East Indies. 
: 1874 Champain, Major J. U. Bateman, ne. Chisholin-lodge, Queen’ s-road, Richmond. 
‘ 1858 Champion, John Francis, Esq. High-street, 
4876 Champnes, Chas, E., Exq. Bank Field, Halifus. 
1866/ = °Chandless, William, Esq. 5, Portmen-street, Oxford-street, W. 
J 1875 Chapelle, Count dela. 4, Jermyn-street, St. James's, 8. W. 
. 1870 Chapman, Capt. E. F., na, Fairholme, Wimbledon, 8. W. 
1863 *Chapman, Spencer, Exq. Kochampton, 8. W. 
P 1870 Charles, Rev. D., B.A. (Oxon), 0.0, Aberdovey, North Wales, 
: 1861 Charnock, Richard Stephen, Esq., PH.D. ¥.S.A. Junior Garrick Club, 
Adelphi-terrace, W.C. 
1875 | $60 Chater, Geo, juor., Esq. 41, Porchester-square, Hyde-park, W. 
1872 Chatwood, Samuel, Esq. 5, Wentworth-place, Bolton, 
1873 Chauntrell, Fred Dundas, Faq. 63, Lincoln'sinn-felds, W.C. 
1876 Chauvin, George von, Esq. 6, Half-Moon-street, W. 
1864 Cheadle, beher B., Esq, B-A.,m.D. Camb, 2, Hyde-park-place, Cumberland- 
» gate, W. 
1875 Cheetham, Samuel, Esq. 11, Rumford-place, Liverpool, 


1855 i as Esq. 3, Vanbrugh-park, Blackheath, 8.E.; and Conservative 


1858 Chetwode, Angustus L., Esq. 8, Charles-street, Loondessquare a 
Chilton-house, Thame, 0. ’ nae 






Ys 1876 Cheyne, Captain Jno, P., Rx, 15, Addison-gardens 


North, Kensington, W. 
; 1870 Chichester, Sir Broce, Bart, Arlin;ton-court, pei 4 
1858 | §70 Childers, Right Hoa, Hugh C.E., ar. 17, Prince s-gardens, 8. W'. 
1856 Childers, John Walbanke, Esq. Cuntley-hall, near Doncaster, . 


1857 *Chimmo, Captain William, nx, Westcdowne, Weymouth, 
1869 Chinnock, Frederick George, Esq. 86, Cornwalt-gardens, Queen’s-gate, 8, W. 








1872| Christie, T. Beath, Eeq., «.0. Ealing. 

1871 Church, Colone! Geo. Earl, 19, Great Winchester-street, EC. 

1830} *Church, W. H., Esq. 

1849 | 5 o Churchill, Lord Alfred Spencer, 16, Rutland-gate, S. W 

1856 Churchill, Charles, Esq. Weybridje-part, Swrrey. 

1870 Clapton, Edward, Eaq., #.D., he. St, Thomas's-street, Southwark, S.E. 

1863 Clark, Lieut. Alex. J. 14, St. James's-square, 5. Ww. 

1870 Clark, Charles, Esq. 20, Belmont-park, Lee, Kent, S.E. 

1872 Clark, George Thomas, Esq. Dowlais-house, Dowlais. 

1878| Clark, Sir John, Bart. Tillypronie, Tarland, Aberdeenshire. 

1868 Clark, John Gilchrist, Esq. Speddock, Dumfries, ire. 

1862}, _ Clark, J. Latimer, Esq. 5, Westmninster-chambers, Victoria-street, S.W.; and 
Beechmont, Dulwich, S.E. 

1874 *Clark, Mathew E., Esq. 18, Granville-place, Portman-square, WwW. 

1870 | $90 Clark, Robert, Esq. 46, Chepstow-villas, Bayswater, W. 

1878 Clark, Stephen, Esq. 1, Lavender-villa, Wood-street, Barnet. 

1968| Clark, William, Esq. 

1359 Clark, Rev. W. Geo,, M.a. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1865| Clark, W. H., Esq. 6, Leinster-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 

1874 *Clark-Kennedy, Capt. Alexander W. M., ¥.za (late Coldstream Guanis). 
Craig’s-hovse, Dumfries, N. B. ; and Guards’ Club, Pali-mall, S.W. 


1859 Clarke, Col. A., RE. Army and Navy Club, S.W. 

1874 Clarke, Captain F, C. H., B.A. Adair-house, St, James's-square, 8. W. 

1872 Clarke, Joseph, Esq. North-Aill-villa, Highgate, N. 

1855 | 6oo*Clarke, Rev. W. B, ™.a. Sydney, New South Wales. Care of Messrs. 
Tritner and Co., Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


1862 Claude, F, Evgtne, aq. Alpina-howse, Tufnell-part, N. 
1863 Clayton, Captain John W. (late 15th Hussars). 14, Portman-square, W. 
1866|  *Cloghorn, Hugh, Esq., ™-p, Stravithy, St. Andrew's. 
1871 Cleghorn, John, Esq., M8-8., 4.5.4. &e. 3, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
1863 Clements, Rev. H. G. United University Club, 5. W. 
1870 Clements, Robert George, Esq. 97, Victoria-park-road, E. 
1360 Clerk, Captain Claude. Hyderabad, FE. Inties. 
1858 Clermont, Thomas, Lord. 35, Hill-street, Berkeley-eqware, W.; and Ravene- 
dale-park, Newry. 
1845 | 610*Cleveland, His Grace the Duke of. Cleveland-house, 17, St. James’s-square, 5.') - 
1861 Clifford, Sir Charles, Hatherton-hall, Cannock, Staffordstire. 
1858 Clifford, Charles Cavendish, Esq. House of Lords, 8. W. 
1871 Clifford, Heary, Esq. 0.5. 1, Lansdowa-place, Blackieath, SE. 
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Clinton, Lord Edward, Army ond Nary Cha, 5. : elites 

Clirehugh, W, P., Esq. 14, Ladbroke-terrace, Notting-Aill. 

Clive, Rev. Archer, Whitfield, Hereford. 

Clowes, E., Esq. Salishury-square, Fleet-street, E.C. 

Clowes, Capt, Frederic (30th Regiment), St, Mary's Barracks, Chatham, 

Clowes, George, Esq, Dwhe-street, Stamford-street, S.E.; Charing-cross, 
S.W.; and Surbiton, Surrey, 


1854 | 620 Clowes, William, Esq. Dube-street, Stamford-street, SE. ; Charing-cross, 


5. W.; and 51, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, W, 

Clowes, William Charles Knight, Esq., M.A. Duke-atreet, Stamford-street, 
S.E.; and Surbiton, Surrey, 

Clutterbuck, Robert, Esq.,3.r. 8, Great Cumberland-place, W, 

Coard, Philip Aldridge, Esq. 13, St, Mark’ , Sandringham-road, West 
Hackney, E. 


Conte, J + 41 and 42, Lisle-ntreet, Leicester-spuare, W. 
apse Taee Be ek ) SS 

Contes, Edmund, Esq. 8, Raker-street, Portman-square, W. 

Coates, Walter 5,, Esq. Kingnecod College, Lansdowne, Bath, 

Cobb, Jas. Francis, Esq. The Brake, Torquay, Deron, 

Cobbold, John Chevalier, Esq. Athenaeum Club, 8. W.; and Fpacich, Suffolk. 

Cochrane, Rear-Admiral the Hon. A., cn. Junior United Service Club, , W. 


1873 | 630%Cochrane, Keoneth, Esq, Elmbank, (alashiele, WN. B, 


1889 
1877 
1889 
1862 
1876 
1859 


1855 
1841 






Cock, Edward, Esq. Hingston-on- Thames. 

“Cockburn, Captain James George (6th Regiment), Dover, 
Cockburn, J.P, Esq. The Mount, Totnes, South Devon. 
Cockerton, Richand, Esq. Cornwall-yardens, South Kensington, 8. W. 

*Cockle, Captain George. 9, Bolton-pardena, South Kensington, 8. W. 

“Cocks, Alf Heneage, Esq. 5, Radnor-place, Gloucester-equare, W, 
pap C. Lygon (Coldstream Guards), Theverfyn-Vean, Liskeard, 
Cocks, Major Octavius Yorke, 86, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 


"Cocks, Reginald Thistlethwayte, Esq. 43 Charing-crom, 8 
1: &.W.; and 
20, Honhope-gardens, South nuingion, &. W. q 


1876 | 640°Cocks, Thos, 5. Vernon, Esq, 43, Charing-cross, &. W, 


TATI | 
1873 
1a72 
1857 
1861 | 


1876 





"Cockshott, Arthur, Esq. ™.a, Eton College. 


Codrington, General Sir William, G.c.n, 110, Eaton-equare, 5. Ws 
"Cor, Rev. C0. C. Mighjield, Holton-le--Moars, 


Coghlan, Edward, Esq. Training-institution, Gray’suianeroad, W.C. 
Coghlan, J., Esq., Engr-in-Chief to the Goverament, Burios tore: : 
H. C, Forde, Esq., 6, Duke-street, Adelphi wa | ee 
*Coghlan, Nav. Lieut, Jas, E., nx, Cur ; | 
pI av. Lieut. Jax, RN. Cure of Hydrographic-office, Admiralty, 
Coghlan, Gen. Sir William M KA., KCK, Ramagate i 
os  Piapeietin tn . . ent, 
Colchester, Reginald Charles Edward, Lord, 63, Faton-place, 5, W. 
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Cole, Geo. Ralph Fitz-Roy, Esq Queen Anne’s-mannon, Weatmenster, EWy 
Wanderers’ and South American Clubs, 8.1, 


1868 | 650 Cole, William H., Esq. 64, Portiand-place, W. 


1876 Cole, Wm, Hammond, Esq. (reat Plumstesd, near Norwich, Norfolk. 

1857 Colebrook, John, Esq. 17, Walton-place, Chelsea, &, W. 

1841 *Colebrooke, Sir Thomas Edward, Bart. ¥.n.a.9, 37, Southest., Park-lane, W. 

1854 Coleman, Everard Home, Esq, F.R-as. Eegistry and Record Office, 
82, Basinghall-street, B.C. 

1848 Coles, Charles, Esq. 86, Great Tinwer-astreet, F.C. 

1876 Coles, James, Esq. 26, Maicern-road, Heeston-Aill, Leeds. 

1873 Coles, Jno,, Esq. Mitcham, Surrey, 

1835 | Collett, William Rickford, Esq. Carlton Chu, &.W. 


Collingwood, Lieut. W. Jndia-office, 8. W. 
1866°| 660 Collinson, John, Esq.,¢.x. 37, Porchester-terrace, Hide-park, W. 


1855 | Collinson, Vice-Admiral Sir Richard, x.c.. Aavenlodye, Ealing, W.; and 
Onited Service Chub, 3. W. 

1871 “Collis, Capt. Gustavus W. Berry (6th Royal Regiment), Care of Mra. Collis, 
Barton-terrase, Dawlish, Devon, 

1875 Colls, Benjamin, Esq. Sutton, Surrey, 

1878. Colomh, Captain J. C. KR. Drownguinna, Kenmare, Co, Kerry ; and Junior 
United Service Club, &. W. 

1862 Colquhoun, Sir Patrick M. de, Q.c., LL.D. 2, King's-Bench-walk, Temple, 
E.G. 

1869 Colvill, William H., Esq. (Surg. H.M, Ind, Army). 

1861 *Colville, Right Hon, Lord. 42, Eaton-place, &.W. 

1865] Colvin, Binny J., Esq. 17, Elcaston-place, Queen'eyate, 5. W. 


Colvin, Captain W. B, (Royal Fusiliers), 


1871 Comber, Colonel “A. K. (Dep.-Commissioner of Assam, Goalpara), Care of’ 
Messrs, Woodhead and (o., 44, Charing-cross, 5. W. 

1884 |  Commerell, Admiral Sir J. E., ¥.0., K.0.8, Alverbanl, Alverstoke, Hants. 

1876 Congreve, Chas, R,, Esq. Care of R. J. Congreve, Exq., Carlimear, Cast'e- 
Douglas, N. B. 

1876 Conlan, Geo, Nugent, Esq. ‘Tivoli~bouse, Kingstown, Co. Dublin. 

1861 Constable, Captain Chas, Golding, 1.8. 6, Harley-road, St, Jokn's-sood, N.W. 


1872} "Cook, F, L., Esq. 24, Hyde-park-gardens, W. 

1868 Cook, H., Esq., wp. &e. Care of Messrs, Forbes and (o., 12, Leadenhail- 
atreet, B.C. 

1859 Cocke, LieutCol. A.C., Be. Bermuda, 

1863] — *Cooke, E. W., Esqu, AcEA.y F.RS.y Foley FE, 7.0.8., Acad, Bell, Art, Venet. 
et Holm, Socius, Glen-Andred, Groombridge, Susser; and Athenaum Cin, 


| RW. , 
1856 | G80 Cooke, John George, Esq. 25, Austin Friars, Old Broad-street, £.C. 
1852 Cooke, Robt. F., Esq. 50, Abemarie-atreet, W. : 


Cooke, William Henry, Esq. 9.0. 42, Wimpole-street, W. Z 
e 







Cooke, Capt, W.S, (28nd Regiment), Maltu, 
*Cockson, F., Esq. Todiington-hall, Tedilington, 
Cooley, William Desborough, Esq. 13, College-place, Camden-sawn, NW. 
Cooling, Edwin, Esq. Mile Ash, Derby, 

Coimbe, Edward, Esq. Hillside, Willesden, WW, 


Cooper, Alfred, Esq. 9, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
Cooper, Commr, B. J., nav. 


Cooper, Sir Daniel, 6, De Vere-gardens, Kensington-palace, W. 

Cooper, Lieut.-Col, Edward H. (Grenadier Guards), 42, Portman-equare, W. 
Cooper, Lieut.-Col, Joshua H. (7th Fusiliers), Dundoden, Mullinyar, 

Cooper, Perey H., Esq. Studfwell-Aall, Nottingham, 

Cooper, William White, Esq. 19, Berkeley-equare, W. 

Coote, Algernon C. P., Esq., aa. Eton and Harrow Clad, 5. WF. 
*Coote, Vioe-Admiral Robert, o.n, “ Shales,"" Hitterne, Southampton, 
Copland-Crawford, Fitzgerald Hamilton, Esq. Suddury-lodje, Harrow, 
Copland-Crawford, Gen. K. F., Ba. FG. Sudury-lodye, Harrow, Middlesex, 
Copley, Sir Joseph William, Bart, Travellers’ Club, Pall-mall, 8. W. 
Cork, Nathaniel, Esq. Grennel-house, Sutton, Surrey, 
Comer, William Mead, Esq, Eim—cottaze, London-road, Forest-hill, SE. 
Cormthwaite, Rev. T., mia, Forest, Walthamstne, 


Cornwell, James, Esq., ru.o. Purbrook, Crescent-wood-road, Sydenham- 
ill, SE. 


Corscaden, John F., Esq. 24, ffolland-park, W. 
Cory, Frederic C., Eaq., M.p, Portland-villa, Suckhurst-Aill, Essex; and 
Vasseu-place, Commercial-road, E, : 
Cosson, Emilius Albert de, Esq. Junior Naval and Military Club, Pall-mall, &. W. 
"Cosson, Haron de. Pyrcrof't-house, Chertsey, Surrey ; and 38, Rue St, Dominique, 


; &t, Germain, Paris, 

F 1869 Coster, Guillaume F., Esq. 11, Park-crescent, Hegent's-park, NW. 
“ 1853 | 710*Cosway, William Halliday, Esq. Oxford and Cambridge Club, 5. 1, 
Cotesworth, Wm,, Esq. Chodenknowes, Hlorburghahire, NB. 


«1878 Cotterill, Rev. G.E, 5, Ariington-eilles, Brighton, 
1875) Cotterill, H. B., Esq, 0a. 1, Athol-place, Edinburgh, 
» «1856 Cottesloe, Right Hon. Lord, 20, Zaton-place, 8, W. ; and Swantourne, Winslow, 
pi Suchinghama\ire, 
1873 | Coterill, Robert Alfred, Eq. Spelthorne-zroce, Suniury, Middlews, 
1877. Couch, Right Hon. Sir Richard, Knt. 25, Lindenagardens, Baynoater-road, W. 
1873} Courtenay, J. | . 3, Plowden-t ~ .E. 
one ¥, 4. Irving, Esq lowden-tuiltings, Temple, F.C, 


*Courtney, Henry Nicholas, Esq. nia, a. Little Stanhope-atreet, Mayfair, W. 
and National Club, Whitehall-gardens, &. Wr iad 
Covington, Rer, W., Vicar of St Luke's, Shepherd? lush, W. 


’ 1875 | 720 Coward, Dr, John W, 8 Care of Messrs, A.B. Hill and Som, 101, Soutiwark- 
* ° : t SE. c no se 








Coward, William, Esq. Zoot-bank, Lordship-lane, Dulwich, SE. 
“Cowell, Lieut-Col. Sir J. C., RE, K.0.8. Buckingham-palace, 5, W, 
Cowley, Norman, Esq. 4, Monfagu-place, Monfagu-square, W. 
Lyshaey Henry Ang. (H.M. Com. Puerto Rico). Care of Messrs. Woodieod 
and Co., 44, Ciuring-cros, 5. W. 
oe Sedgwick S., Eeq., Je. 3, Westminsterchambers, Victoria-ntreet, 


Cox, James, Esq. Grange-howse Academy, Leominster, Herefordshire. 
Coron, Samuel Bailey, Esq., F.0.8, Useorth-hall, Durham. 
Coysh, John 5. Esq. 
Cracroft, Bernard, Esq., ¢.4. Trin. Coll. Camb, Ozford and Cambridge Chih, 
&.W. ; and 1, Stanford-row, South Kensington, 8, W 
7 730°Cragoe, Thos. Adolphus, Ex). Woodbury-rilia, Truro. 
Crane, Leonard, Esq., up. 7, Albemarie-street, W. 
Crane, T.H., Esq. Sun-Aowse, Loadm-road, Yeord, Somerset. 
Cranfurd, George Ponsonby, Kaj. Buenos Ayres; and Travellers’ Club, §. W. 
Cranfurd, Lient.-General James Robertson (Grenadier Guards). Travellers’ Club, 
S.W. z and 38, Prince’s-gardens, 5. W. 
Craven, Alfred, Esq. Frooljield-house, Foltestone, 
Crawford, Robert Wigram, Esq. 71, Old Broad-street, F.C. 
Crawley, Wm, Joho Chetwode, Esq., un, F.G.8., 4c. 3, Ely-place, Dwilim, 
Creswell, Alf. Aug., Esq. 1, Capel-court, EC, ; and Radford-vicarage, Notts. 
Creswell, Rer, Samuel Francis, p.p., ¥.2.a8, Principal of the High School, 
® | 740*Creyke, Captain Richard Boynton, RN. Gristhorpe-hall, Filey, Yorkslire, 
| (Crispe, James, Faq. Leatherdead, 
Croker, T. F. Dillon, Esq. 19, Pelham-place, Brompton, &. W. 
Croll, Col. A..A., C.&. Granand-lodye, Roehampton, 
Croll, Alex,, Esq. Mavis-hank, Grange-rood, Upper Norwood, 
*Croskey, J. Rodney, Esq. 31, St. Mary's-ferrace, Paddington, WwW. 
Crosse, Captain Arthur T, (52ed Regiment), PiymoutA. 
Crose, Rev, Thomas, D-0L., M.nA.5. Hfastings. 
Crosman, James Hiscutt, Esq, Rolls-park, Chigwell, Esnex. 
Crosman, LieutColonel W., RE, Cala. 30, flarcourt-terrace, Redolife- 
aquare, 3. W. 
| 750*Crowder, Thos, Mosley, Eisj., M.A. Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
Crowe, Francis, Esq., tip. 22, Weetbourne-park-road, W. 
Cruikshank, Donald, Esq. Junior Neal and Military Club, Pail-mall, 5. W. 
Cull, Richard, Esq., ¥.5.4. 12, Turistock-street, Bedford-square, W.C. 
Cumming, Chas, Lennox B., Esq. (Madras Civil Service). 34, Westhourne- 
park-road, Baynenter, W. 
Cumming, William Fullarton, Esq., M.D. Atheneum Chub, &.Wez and 
Kinellan, Edinburgh. 
Cunha, J, Gerson da, Esq., ¥.0, Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay. 2 
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: 1860} Cunliffe, Roger, Esq. 10, Queen'e-gate, SW. wee! an 
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Denman, Hon. Geo, 11, Palace-gate, Kensington, W. 
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1872]  *Drew, Frederic, Esq. Eton College, Windsor, 
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Elliot, Esq., C4, Albany, W. 
1871| Elliot, William, Esq. 3, The Limes, Lambert-road, Briston-rise, 5, W. 
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Evans, Colonel E, L, M. East Sndia United Service Club, 14, St. James's 
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Evans, Captain F. J.0., mx. on, FAIS FARA8. Hydrographic-office, Ad- 
miraity, ©. W, 

"Evans, VieeAdmiral George. 1, New=ttreet, Spring-gardena, S.W.j and 
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Evans, Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
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| 989 Evans, Colonel William Edwyn. 55, Seymoumstreet, Portman-square, W. 
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*Faulconer, Rob. Stephen, Esq. Fairlawn, Clarence-road, Clapham-park, 3, W. 
Faulkner, Joseph, Esq. 101, Asylum-road, 3.2. 
1663 | roto*Faunthorpe, Rev, J. P.,M.a. Whitelands Training-college, Chelsea, 


1869 Fawcett, Captain Edward Boyd, wa, 3, Jarnperi-ferrace, Teignmouth, Deron, 
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1B55 "Fayrer, Surgeon-General Sir Joseph, K.c.5.L, M.p. 16, Granviile-place, Port- 
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1870 Ube hace nage Care of Messrs, R. Buckland and Son, Hop-gardens, 
At, Martin’ lane 


1867 | 





Fitzgerald, A., Esq. Verulam Ch St Jest 
Fitzgerald, G. V.S., Esq. India-office, 8. We. 

Fitzgerald, Captain Keane, 2, Portiand-place, We . 
FitzGerald, R, U. Penrose, Esq, 110, Eafon-equere, §.W. 


toqoFite-James, Frank, Esq, 6.8, Benares. Care of W. Whiteley, Esq... Wel- 


bourne-grove, Bayswater, 
*Fitz Roy, Capt. Rob. O'Brien, nx. United Service Club, Pail-mall. 
Fitzwilliam, The Hon, C. W., wp. Brooks's Cheb, St, James's-sireet, 5. W. 
"Fitewillinm, William S, Esq. 12, Gunter'egrove, Weat Brompton, 5. W. 
*Fitewilliam, William Thomas, Earl. 4, Grosrenor-squarg, W.; and Wentworth- 
Aout, Rotherham, Forkshire. 
Fleming, G., Esq. 30, Cambridze-road, Kilburn, ’. W, 
*Fleming, John, Esq., 0.8.1. Homecood, Chizellurst. 
Fleming, Sandford, Esq,, C204., ¥.0.8, Ottawa, Canada; and 16, Durkam- 
villas, Kensington, W, 
Fleming, Rev. T.5, The Vicarage, St. Clement's, Leeds. 
*Flemyng, Rev, Francis P, Syor Bheann, near Duscon, 


| togoFletcher, Thomas Keddey, Esq, Cnion<dock, Limehouse, E, 


Fletcher, W. Henry, Esq. Park-lodze, Slackheath-park, SE. 
*Floeraheim, Louis, Esq. 11, Fiyle-park-strest, WY 

Florence, Ernest Badinins, Esq. 6, Prince of Waleeterrace, Kensington ; 

and 5, Pump-court, Temple, Fi. 

Floyer, Ernest A., Esq. 7, The Terrace, Putney, &.W. 

Foggo, Geo., Esq. Oriental Clud, W: 

Fogo, J. M.5., Esq. (Sarg.-General), Army and Nany Clu, Pall-mall, 5. W. 

Foley, Lieut.-Gen. the Hon, St. George, cn, 24, Holton-street, W. 
“Feljambe, Cecil G.S,, Esq. Cookglode, Ollerton, Newark, 

Folkard, A., Esq. Thatched- House Club, St, James‘s-street, 5, W. 


1o6oFoord, John Bromley, Esq. May-rilla, Bexley-heath. 


*Foot, Capt. C.E., no. Care of Messrs. Hildreth and Ommanney, 41, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, W.C. ; and United Service Cluh, Pall-mall, 
Forbes, A, Litton A., Esq. Buckingham Club, 1, Regent-street, &. W. 


pie J. F. Smith, Care of Mesars, H. 8, King and Co., 45, Pail- 
mall, &, 


Forbes, Geo, Edward, Esq, Colinton, Ipneich, Queensland ; Union Club, 5. W.; 
Ll, Meleiile-street, Edinburgh ; and New heh, 


Forbes, General Jno., cn, dnterernan, Stratidon Aberdeenshire and Mesrs. 
Forbes and Co,, 12, Leadenhall-street, EC. ; 


Forbes, Major Jno, G., tn, Care of Messrs, Grindlay and Co,, 55, Parliament- 
street, 3.W.; and 14, 5t, James's-square, 5. W. 


Forbes, J. 3. Esq. London, Chatham, and Dover Ratheay Ojfice Gcforta- 
station, 3.W. Me 





1869 | rote juan Barnett (late Governor of ake person RES a, 
7 » Hydepark, W. 

1875 *Fori, Francis Clare, Esq., ¢.0., ¢.u.G, 

1874 Forde, Henry Charles, Eeq..c.e. Sf. Brendan's, WimNedon, 8, W. 

1874| *Forlong, Major-General J.G. Ht, (Madras Staff Corps), Chartered Mercantile 
Bank, 65, Old Broad-street, EC. 

1872) “Forrest, Alex, Eeq., Survey Department of Perth, Western Australia, 

1876 Forrest, James, Esq. Kirriemuir, NB. 

1872) “Forrest, Jno. Esq. Perth, Western Australia, 

1674 Forssman, Comr, 0. A, (Consul for Portugal), Potechefstroom, Transvaal Re- 
public, 8, Africa, Care of Vicomte Duprat, 10, St, Mary Are, EC. 

1868 Forster, Hon, Anthony, 5, Anjlesea-terrace, St, Leonardeon-Sea, 

1876] Forster, John, Esq. Oriental (lub, Hanover-nyuare, W. 

1839 | ro80"Forster, Right Hon. William Edward, u.r. 80, Eocleston-square, 5.W.; and 
Burley, near Otley. 

1867 Forsyth, Sir T. Douglas, £.c.8.1.,0.0. 76, Onsloe-gardens, 5. Kensington, 8. W. 

1361 Forsyth, William, Eaq., .P.,9.c. 61, Aultand-yate, 5, W. 

1861| “Fortescue, Hon. Dodley F. 9, Hertford-street, Mayfair, W. 

1873 Foss, Edward William, Esq. Freasham-Aouse, Croydon, 

1873 Foss, G. Lush, Esq. Clevedon-house, Coronation-road, Bristol, 

1866 Foster, Edmond, Esq., jun, Lerkam-road, Cromuell-road, W, 

1871 | Poster, James Murray, Eeq., LM.D., F.n0.P., FBA, ke. Nazeerah, dsm, 

Bengal, Care of Jouph Foster, E27., Collumpton, Devon, 

1878 | Foster, Norris T,, Esq. Aafon-park, near Birmingham. 

1876 Foster, K.G,, Esq. 4, St, James’ s-place, Gloucester. 

1873, togoFowler, A, Grant, Esq. Care of Aler. Denoon, Exy., Beckenham, Kent, 

1863} “Fowler, J. T., Esq. 15, Burlington-rood, Westhourne-park, W. 

1872 | Fowler, John, Esq., ce, Thormwood-fodye, Campden-hill, W- 

1350) Fowler, Robert N., Esq. a. 50, Corniall, £.C.; and Tottenham, 

1850 Fox, Maj-Gen, A. Lane. Guildford, Surrey. 

1866 Fox, D. M., Esq., Chief Eng. Santos and St. Paulo Railway. St, Paulo, Brasil, 

Care of G. H. Hillier, Esq, 111, Gresham-Aouse, iid Broad-street, B.C. 

1864] Fox, Francia E., Esq. B.A. The Mount, Mannamead, Plymouth, . 

1876) For, Francis Wim., Esq. Grove-iouse, Stoke Bishop, near Aristo, 

1876) Fos, Lieut, T, A., u.8.n. Care of Mesers. H.&. King and Co,, 65, Cornlill, B.C. 

1865) Pranks, Aug. W., Esq. 103, Victoria-street, 8. W. 

1860 | rrooFranks, Charles W., Esq. . 

1862 | Fraser, Captain H, A., 1x. Zanzibar, 

1874 Fraser, Jas, Grant, Esq., C.£. 9, Great Queen-atrect, Westminster, 5.17. 

1966) Fraser, Captain T. Care of Col, Macdonald, Senior United Service Ciub, s.W. 

1868] Frater, Alex., Esq. HLM.'s Consul, Tamuy, Formosa, Care of James Fruter, 
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Freeland, H, W., Esq. ee ee ae 
Freeman, Henry W., Esq. Thirlestaine-hall, Cheltenham. 

«186s Freke, Thomas George, Esq. 1, Cromwell-houses, Kensington, 8. W. 
1883 Fremantle, Captain Hon, Edmund Robert, 2.¥., C.8., C.2.G. 20, Eatow-place, 


as 8.W, 
3 1864 Freme, Colonel James H, Wrentnall-house, Shropshire; and Army and Navy 
Club, 8. W. 
. 1877 | rrroFrere, Lieut, Bartle C, A. Care of Mesars, Cor and Co., Craig's-court, 3. W. 
1850 Frere, Bartle John Laurie, Esq. 45, Bedford-square, W.C. 
1839 *Frere, George, Esq. 16, Great Collage-street, 5. W. 
1867 Frere, Right Hon. Sir Hy. Bartle Edw., Bart., P.c., G.C.B., G.C.8.1., D.C.L. 
Ps Cape Town. 
(1842 Frere, William Edw., Esq., ¥.n.a.8. The Rectory, Bitton, Gloucestershire, 
«1869 *Freshfield, Douglas W., Esq. 6, StanAope-gardens, South Kensington, S. W.; 
; and United University Club, 8. W. 
«44873 | —- *Freshfield, W. Dawes, Esq. 64, Westbourne-terrace, W. 
1877 Frewen, Richard, Esq. Wanderers’ Club, Pall-mall, S.W. 
 ~+-1872 Friedrichsen, Aug. Daniel, Esq. 3, Queen’s-gate-terrace, 5. W. 
«(1874 Frith, Rev. William, 3, Brunswick-pélas, Cambridge-road, Turnhamegreen. 
1876 | 1120°F ry, Frederick Morris, Esq. 14, Montague-street, Russell-square, W.C. 
Fry, Rev. Henry John, Selby, Yorkihire. 
~ Fakdge, William, Esq. 5, Park-row, Bristol, 
Fuller, Thomas, Esq. Brarilian Submarine Telegraph Co,, 8, Great Winchester 
atrect, B.C. ; and United University Chub, 8. W. 
Fasell, Rev. J.G. Curry. 51, Victoria-street, 8, W. ; and Ailoskehane-castle, 
Templemore, Ireland. 
Fyfe, Andrew, Eeq., M.D, 112, Brompton-road, 5. W. 
Fytche, Lieut.-General Albert, c.s.1, Pyrgo-park, Havering-atte-Bower, near 
Romford, Essex : and Reform Ciub, 8. W. 


*Gabrielli, Antoine, Eaq.. 6, Queen's-gate-terrace, Kensington, S. W. 
Gahan, C. F,, Esq. Jndia-office, S.W.; and Woodslee, Kingston-hill, 


Galbraith, James W., Esq. Corryville, Cromweli-road, S.W.; and Beach- 
house, Wemyss-bay, VB. 


1130Galbraith, Wm. Robert, Esq., C.e. 91, Finchley-road, NV. W. 
Gale, , 0.8. Care of Mr. A. 8. Southampton-street, 
Bivomsbery, W0 ‘ Baia 
*Galloway, John James, Esq. 
Galsworthy, Frederick Thomas, Esq. 8, Queen's-gate, Hyde-park, S. W. 
Galsworthy, Robt. Herbert, Esq. 61, Gloucester-place, Portman-square, W. 
*Galton, Captain Douglas, Re, 12, Chester-street, Grostenor-place, S.W. 


*Galton, Francis, Eeq., M.A, ¥.R8, 42, 8.W.; 
Sevaia) Loambigten: Rutland-gate, 8.W.; and 5, Bertie 










Royal Geographical Society. xlix 
Galton, Theodore Howard, Esq. 78, Queen's-gate; and Hadzor-house, Droitwich, 
- ©Gammell, Major Andrew. Drumtochty, Kincardineshire, N. B. 
| Gardiner, Chas, Esq. The Temple, Goring, Oxford, 
| 1140°Gardiner, H. J., Esq. 6, Orsett-terrace, Westhourne-terrace, W. 
_ + Gardner, Christopher T., Esq. H.M.'s Consul, Kiungchow, China. Care of Join 
Gardner, Esy., Subiaca-lodye, Rochampton-lane, 
Gantner, Rear-Admiral G.H. Woodside, Eltham. 
" Gardner, Henry Dent, Esq. Sherwood, Eltham-road, S_E. 
Gardner, John Dunn, Esq. ' 
Garvagh, Lord. Cariton Club, Pali-mall, S.W. 
Gascoigne, Frederic, Esq. 
Gaskin, Rev, Joseph. Chatean Belle Assise, Boulogne-cur-mer, Care of 
__ 9. H. Gaskin, Esq., Home-office, Whitehall, S. W. 
*Gassiot, John P., jun., Esq. Tie Culvers, Carshalton, Surrey. 
Gastrell, Lieut.-Col. James E. (Beng. Staff Corps). Surveyor-General's Office, 
. Caleutta. Care of H. T. Gastreil, Eeq., 36, Linooin's-inn-fields, W.C. 
t1s0*Gatty, Charles Hs, Esq., a. Felbridge-park, East Grinstead, Sussex, 
Gawler, Colonel J.C. Tower of London, E.C. 
Gayfer, Wm., Esq., M.a., LID. Miidle-class-school, Bromley, Kent, 
*Geiger, Jno, Lewis, Esq. 75, Onslow-gardens, South Kensington, S.W, 
Gellatly, Edward, Esq. Uplands, Sydenham. 
George, Rev, H. B. New Colleye, Oxford, 
*Ghewy, Albert Brown, Esq., 0.x. Thatched-House Club, 8. W. 
*Gibb, George Henderson, Esq. 13, Victoria-street, Westminster, 5, W. 
*Gibbs, H, Hacks, Esq. St. Dunstan's, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Gibbs, James, Esq. 
| 1160Gibbs, Jno, Dixon, Esq. The Willows, Englefield-green, N. 
Gibson, James Y., Esq. Care of Messrs. Williams and Norgate, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-Garden, W.C. 
Giles, Ernest, Eeq. Cure of Hom, T, Elder, Adelaide, 8, Australia. 
Giles, Rev. Wm, Theophilus, u.4, Netherleigh, Chester. 
“Gilford, Rear-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord, 8, Hereford-gardens, 8.W.; and 
Admiralty, Whitehall, 8. W. 
Gill, Captain W.J., nx, 1, Edinburgh-mansions, Victoria-street ; and Junior 
_ United Service Club, Charles-street, S.W. 


1854 
1877 
1873 
1869 
1865 
1876 
1866 
1876 
1863 
1875 
1859 
1866 
1866 
1873 
1875 
1873 
1870 
1865 
1876 
1886 
1859 
1878 
1873 
1870 


Gi William, Esq. 31, Hertford-street, Mayfair, W. 

‘4170Gilliat, Algernon, Esq. 7, Dincaster-gate, W. 
“Gillies, Robert, Esq., Cu. Care of Messrs. Reith and Wilkie, Dunedin, 
Otago, N.Z. Per Messrs, Sampson Low and Co., 188, Flest-street, EC. 

---SGilman, Ellis, xq. 53, Susser-gardens, Hyde-park, W. 

Gisborne, Thomas Matthew, Esq. 41, Upper St. Germain's-terrace, Black- 
heath, 


3s mere, or 






Gladstone, George, Esq. 31, Ventnor-eillas, Cliftonville, Brighton, 
Gladstone, J. H., Esq., Pu.D. 17, Pembridge-square, W. 


1862 |  *Gladstone, Robert Stuart, Esq. Windham Club, 5.W. aS 
1873 Glanville, Silvanus Goring, Esq. 52, Threadneedle-street, 
1872 Glass, James George Henry, Esq. 28, London-street, Edinburgh, Care of 


Messrs, H. 8, King and Co., 45, Pail-mall, 8. W. 
Glass, H. A., Esq. St. Kilda, Vanbrugh-park, Blackheath, 8.B. 
r180Glen, Joseph, Esq., Mem. Geogr, Soc, of Bombay. Oriental Club, W. 
Glover, Capt. Sir John H., &.¥., 6.0.4.0, 27, Bury-street, St. James's, 5.W. 
Glover, Robert Reaveley, Esq. 22, Great St. Helen's, F.C. 
Glover, Colonel T, G., 12. Barwood, Hersham, near Esher, Surrey. 
Glyn, Sir Richard George, Bart, Army and Navy Club, 8.W. 
Goad, Thomas William, Esq. Care of Messrs. Coutts and Co,, Strand, W.C, 
*Godman, F. Du Cane, Esq. 6, Tenterden-street, W.; and Child Okeford-homse, 
Blandford. 
Goldsmid, Bartle, Esq. 32, Nottingham-place, Marylebone, W. 
Goldsmid, Maj.-Gen, Sir Frederic John, K.0.4.1., ©.8, 3, Observatory-avenue, 
Kensington ; and United Service Club, 8. W. 
Goldsmid, Sir Julian, Bart, 105, Piccadilly, W. 
r1yoGoldsworthy, R. Tuckfield, Esq. Army and Navy Club, 
Gooch, Thomas Longridge, Eay. Team-lodge, Saltwell, Gateshead-on- Tyne. 


Goodall, Abraham, Esq., ¥.8.C.5., Inspector-General of Hospitals (Retired List). 
4, Eleaston-place, Queen’s-gate, 5. W. 


Goodall, George, Esq. Junior Carlton Club, 5. W. 
*Goodenough, Lieut.-Col. W. H., R.a. 49, Weymouth-street, Portland-place, W. 
Goodinge, Jaa. W., Esq. 18, Alderagate-street, E.C. 
Goodliffe, Fras, Gimber, Esq. Care of Messrs, Goodliffe and Smart, 95, Bishops 
gate-street-within, E.C. 
*Goodliffe, Heary, Esq. Admiralty, S.W.; and Junior Athenaum Club, W. 
Goodman, Alfred Wm., Esq. Heath-house, Beloedere, Kent. 
*Goodwin, William, Esq. 27, Grosvenor-road, Birken\ead, 
4200°Goolden, Charles, Esq. United University Club, 3, W. 
Goolden, Joseph, Esq. 18, Lancaster-gate, W. 
*Gordon, General the Hon, Sir Alexander H., K.0,8. 50, Queen’s-gate-gardens, 
South Kensington, S.W. 
Gordon, Arthur Leo, Esq., C.4.G. Wardhouse, Aberdeenshire; and 42, Duke- 
street, St. James's, 8, W. 
Gordon, Major Edward Smith, ma. Carriege Department 
Arsenal, SPE and otal end Bio Club, Piccadilly, W. eae 


Gordon, J, Newall, Esq, Morro Velho, Minas Geraes, Brazil; and George- 
street, Portman-square, W. St 


Gordon, Robt., Esq., C.z. Care of Mr. D, Nutt, 270, Strand, w.c. 
Gordon, Russell Manners, Esq. Cure of Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock and Co., 15, 
Lembard-street, B.C. 4 





Gore, Colonel Augustus F, Cure of Messrs, Hallett and Co., 7, St. Martin's- 
| place, W.C. 

1853 | — Gore, Richard Thomas, Esq. 6, Queen-square, Path, 

1874) raroGore, Lieut. St, George C., me. Care of Messrs, Grindlay and Co., 55, 
Parliament-street, 3. W. 

1859 Gosling, Fred. Solly, Esq. 20, Spring-gardena, 5, W, 

1870 ‘Gottlieb, Felix Henry, Esq.,J.r. Singapore. 

1875 | Goto, Hy. Jenkin, Esq, Croft-lodye, Highgate-road, N.W. 

1868 Gough, Hugh, Viscount, rus, Lough Cutra Castle, Gort, Co, Gaheay, 

1876 | Gould, Abraham, Esq. Somerset-lodge, 111, Adelaide-road, N. W. 

1873 Gould, Rev. Jas, Aubrey, 4, Albany, W. 

16 Gould, John, Esq., ¥.2.5., ¥.1.8. 26, Chariotte-st., Bedford-square, W.C. 

1870 Gould, Rey. Robert John. Stratfield Mortimer, near Heading. 

1872 Gourley, Colonel E., mir. Sunderland, 

1867 | r220Grabham, Michnel, Esq., M.D. 

1868 Graeme, H. M, 8, Esq. Care of Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 55, Parliament- 
street, 5.W. 

1869 Graham, Andrew, Esq, (Staif Surg. nx.). Army and Navy Club, 5. W. 

1858 | Graham, Cyril C,, Esq., ¢.,G,, Governor of Grenada, West Indica, 

1871| Graham, J. C. W. Paul, Esq, 1, Carlisleplace, Vietoria-street, 5.W.; and 
Brooks's Chub, St, James's-street, &. W. 

1874 Graham, James Henry Stuart, Esq. 1, Belgrave-road, Sheplerd'stush, W. 

1875 Graham, Robert Geo., Esq. St. Albans, Hampton-on- Thames. 

1868 | Gmbham, Thomas Cuninghame, Esq. Carlion Club, 8.W.; and Dunlop-howe, 
Ayrshire, 


1870 Grant, Andrew, Esq. Jnvermay-lowe, Bridge of Earn, N. B, 

1863 | Grant, C. Mitchell, Esq. 

1861 | r230Grant, Daniel, Esq, 12, Cleveland-gardens, Hyde-park, W. 

1865) "Grant, Francis W., Esq. 40, Fall-mall, 5.W. 

1860 Grant, Lieut.-Col. James A., 0.0, C81, 7.08. EF, India 0, 3. Chub, 3. WF 
19, Upper-Grosvenor-street, W, ; and Househill, Nuirn, V8, 

1875 Grant, Jno, Esq. Grimpian-lodje, Putney. 

1878 Grant, Lieut. John Macpherson (92nd Highlanders), he Castle, Ballindallock, 
N. B. 

4862 Grant, Capt, J. Murray (Inspector Cape Frontier Police), Cape of Good Hope. 

1874 Grantham, Geo., Esq. Barcombe-place, neur Lewes, 

1876 Grattan, Edmund A., Esq., H. M. Consul, Antwerp, Care of A. Bartholeyns, 
Esq., Canada-buildings, King-street, Westminster, 5.W. 

1873 Gray, Andrew, Esq. 1, Limo-atreet-square, F.C. 

1876 | "Gray, Archibald, Esq. 87, Holland-park, W. ; and 13, Austin Friars, B.C. 

1870 | ragoGray, Charles W., Esq. 14, Chester-terrace, Regent's-park, N.W, 

1871 Gray, Matthew, Esq. St. Jokn’spark, Blackheath, 5.2. 

1875 | "Gray, Matthew Hamilton, Esq, St, Joha's-park, Blackieath, 5.2. 

1673 Gry, Robert Kaye, Eaq. 5¢, Joln's-park, Blackheath, 8.5. i 
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1874 
1878 
1877 
1861 
1839 
1863 
“1836 
1872 





Greathed, Maj.-Gen. Wilberforce W. H., 0.8. Pennington-house, Lymington. 
Greaves, Rev. Richard W. 1, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 

Green, Captain Francis (58th Regiment). 

Green, Geo., Esq. Glanton-house, Sydenham-rise. 

Green, Geo. P. E., Esq. 100, Gower-street, Bedford-square, W.C, 


yasoGrem, Joseph E., Esq. 12a, Myddelton-square, B.C. 


Green, Colonel Malcolm, c.n, 78, St, George’s-road, 8. W. 

Green, Walter, Esq. 15, Pall-mall, S.W. 

Green, Rev. W., ™.4. Chaplain to the Tower of London, 

Green, Major-General Sir W. H. R., K.0.8.1., 0.8, 93, Belgrave-road, S. W. 
Greenfield, Thomas Challen, Esq. 84, Basinghall-street, E.C.; and 6, Outram- 
villas, Addiscombe. 


*Greenfield, W. B., Esq. 35, Glowcester-square, Hyde-park, W.; and Union 
Club, 8. W. 


Greenup, W. Thomas, Esq. The Leys, Cambridge, 
Deut Sir Augustus Charles, Surveyor-General, Brisbane, Queensland, 


Gregory, Charles Hatton, Esq., 0.8. 1, Delahay-street, Westminster, S.W. 


1260°Gregory, Francis Thomas, Esq. Queensland, 


*Gregory, Isaac, Esq. Merchanty’-college, Blackpool, 
Gregson, George, Esq. 26, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
*Grellet, Henry Robert, Esq.. Care of M. Misa, Eoq., 41, Crutched Friars, E.C. 
Grenfell, Henry R., Esy.,M.P, 15, St. James's-place, &. W. 
*Greswell, Rev, Pichard, M.a., 7.2.8, 39, St, Giles's-street, Oxford. 
Grey, Albert, Erq., na. St. James’s-palace, 8. W. 
Grey, Charles, Esq. The Cottage, Staines. 
*Grey, Sir George, K.0.8, 
Grey, Major L. J, H., c5.1, (Bengal Staff Corps). Political Agent, Bhawul- 


pore State, Shawelpes; Punjab. Care of General Van Cortlandt, 10, 
Onslow-crescent, South Kensingtun, 8, W. 


1270Grierson, Charles, Esq. 


Grierson, J., Esq., H.M.'s Consul, Copwimbe, Care of Mrs, @, J. Cruitehank, 
Clair-villa, Saughtree, Dumfries, 
Griesbach, C. L., Esq. 64, Elgin-crescent, W, 
Griffin, Colonel James T. Seaton-house, Adamson-road, N.W. 
Griffin, John, Esq. Dunster-house, Mincing-lane, B.C. 
Griffith, Daniel Clewin, Esq. 20, Gower-street, W.C. 
Griffith, John, Esq. 16, Finsbury-place South, B.C. 
Griffith, Sir Richard. Henderoyde-park, Kelso, N. B. 
Griffith, Richard Clewin, Esq. 20, Gower-street, W.C. 
Griffiths, Arthar Edward, Esq. 25, Tulbot-square, Hyde-park, W. 


4877 | ragoGriffiths, Ree, John. Care of H. I. Ommanney, pre accent oi 
Strand, 


W.c. 







75, Grignon, James, Esq, 36, Bury-street, St. James's, 8. W. 
5) Grindrod, R. B., Esq, m.p,, Li.., v1.8, &e, Townsend-house, Malvern, 
--Grintinton, J. J., Esq. Colombo, Ceylon. Care of Edward Woods, Esq.,0.., 
5, Great George-street, 8. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord Richard, ar, 76, Brook-street, Bond-street, W. 
Grove, George, Esq. Lower Sydenham, S.E. 
Grover, Captain George Edward, u.e. 28, Collingham-place, South Kensington, 
&.W. 
Gruneisen, Charles Lewis, Esq. 16, Surrey-street, Strand, W.C. 
Guillemard, F. H, H., Esq. Elthan, Kent. 
| Gann, Arthur, Esq. 4, Oat-villas, Humpstead, N.W. 
z290Gunnell, Captain Edmund H., 2.x. Army and Navy Club, S.W.; and 
21, Argyll-road, Campden-hill, W. 


1859 *Gurney, John H., Esq. North Repps, Norwich. 

1857 Gurney, Samuel, Esq. 20, Hanover-terrace, Regent’ spark, N.W. 

1874 Gwynne, Fras, A., kag. 15, Bury-street, St. James's, 5. W. 

1872 Gwynne, James Eglinton W., Esq., C.&., ¥.8.4., J.P., &e. 97, Harley-street, W. ; 
and Clif-house, Dovercourt, Exsex. 

1876 Gwynne, Samuel G., Esq. Shoul-hill College, Cannock, Staford, 

1865 Gwyther, John Howard, Esq. Ellerslie, Park-hill-road, Addiscombe, 


Habicht, Claudius Edward, Esq. 114, Ebury-street, Exton-szuare, S. W. 
Haddan, J. L., Esq. 25, Great George-street, 8. W. 
Hadow, J. W., Esq. 13, Bruton-street, Berkeley-square, W.; and 14, St. 
James s-square, 8. W. 
1300Hadwen, John Henry, Esq. Park-road, Wandeoorth. 


1877 Haines, C. Heary, Esq., Mp. 1, Sowth-terrace, Cork. 

1874 Hairby, Edward, Esq. 22, Victoria-villas, King Edward's-road, S. Hackney. 

1858 Hale, Rev, Edward, m.a, Eton College; and United University Club, 

t &.W. . 

1877 Halford, F. B., Esq. 26, Cleveland-gardens, Hyde-park, W. 

1853 Halifax, Right Hoa, Viscount, G.c.v. 10, Belgrave-e7., S.W.; and Hickleton, 
Yorkshire. 

1853 |  *Halkett, Rev. Dunbar S, Little Bookham, Surrey. 

1853 | © Halkett, Commander Peter A, BN. 

1874 Hall, Alex, Lyons, Esq. Lyons-court, Ladbrote-road, Holland-park, W. 

1861 Hall, Charles Hall, Esq. Watergate-house, Emsworth, 


13roHall, Ed, Alg., Esq. 20, Clarges-street, W. 

_ Hall, James MacAlester, Esq. Killean. 

1862 Hall, James Tebbutt, Esq. Fore-street, Limehouse, E. 

1871} Hall, Admiral Robert, .n, 38, Craven-Aill-gardens, W.; and Admiralty, 
' 8 | 


. W. 





Hall, Thomas F., Esq., ¥.cs. Efingham-house, near Leatherhead, 
Hall, Wm, Ed, Esq. 20, Onslow-gardens, 3. W. ‘P 

Hall, Admiral Sir William Hutcheson, K.C.B., P.R.3, United Service Club, 
S.W. ; and 48, Phillimore-gardens, Kensington, W. 

Hallowes, Francis, Esq. 7, Savile-row, W. 

"Halpin, Capt. R.C. 38, Old Broad-street, B.C. 

*Hamilton, Lieut. Andrew (102nd Regiment), Zhe House of Falkland, Fife ; 
and Naval and Military Club, W. 

t320Hamilton, Archibald, Esq. South Barrow, Bromley, Kent. . 

Hamilton, Charles Edward, Esq. <Apsiley-house, Whitchurch, Monmouth. 

Hamilton, Lord Claude. 19, Zuton-sg,, S.W.; and Barons-court, Co, Tyrone. 

*Hamilton, Captain Henry G., xx, 71, Eccleston-square,5.W. * 

Hamilton, Jno. G.C., Esq. 54, Eaton-place, . W. 

Hamilton, Admiral Richard Vesey. 14, East Coombe-villas, Blackheath, SE. 

Benes ol Reker es (Grenadier Guards). Guards’ Club, Pall-mall, 


Hamilton, Rowland, Esq. Oriental Club, W. 
Hamilton, Walter, Esq. 3, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Hamilton, Rear-Admiral W. A. Baillie. Macartney-house, Blackheath, S.E. 
1330°Hammond, Navig.-Lieut, G. C., nx, Care of the Hydrographso-office, Ad- 
miralty, 5.W. 
Hampton, Right Hon. Lord, 6.0.8, 41, £aton-square, S.W.; and Westwood- 
park, Droitwich, Worcestershire, 
Hanbury, R. W., Esq., .P, Ilam-hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 
Hancock, E. H., Esq. Leigh-rilla, The Avenue, Surbiton, 
*Hand, Admiral George S., 0.8. U.S, Clud, S.W. 
*Handley, Benjamin, Esq. 56, Eland-road, Lavender-hill, 5. W. 
Handley, Captain Francis (Inte 1.x.) Brighton Club, 55, Old Steine, Brighton. 
Hanham, Commr, T. B., RN. Manston-house, near Blandford, Doraet. 
*Hankey, Blake Alexander, Esq, 
Hankey, Reginald, Esq. 71, Chester-square, S.W. ; and Arthur's Club, 8. W. 
1340°Hankey, Rodolph Alexander, Esq. 54, Warwich-square, 5, W. 
Hankey, Thomson, Esq. 45, Portland-place, W, 


*Hanmer, Lord, ¥.n.8, 59, Eaton-place, S.W.; and Hanmer-hall and Bettis 
field-park, Flintshire. 


"Hanmer, Philip, Esq., Ba. Christchurch, New Zealand, 

*Hansard, Henry, Esq. 153, Great Queen-street, W.C. 

Hanson, R. B., Esq. M.A. St. Saviour's Grammar-school, Southwark, 8.E. 
Harberton, Viscount, 60, Autiand-yate, S, W, 

Harbord, Rev, John B., m,a. Athenaum Chub, Pall-mail, 8. W. 
*Harcourt, Egerton V., Esq. Whitwell-hall, York, 

*Hardie, Gavin, Esq. 5, Queen-street, Mayfair, W. ; 
‘1864 | 1350Handing, Major Charles. Grafton Club, 10, Graftom-street Piccadilly, W. 
«1884 Harding, J. J., Esq. 1, Barnsbwry-park, Islington, N, 








Hare, Evan Herring, Esq. St. Join’s-precincts, Putney, &.W. 

Harford, Liewt. Henry Charles (99th Regiment), Chatham Barracks, 

1871) "Hargrave, Joseph, Esq, Fort Garry, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, Care of 
the Hudson's Bay Company, 1, Lime-atreet, £.C. 








1874 Hargreaves, William, Esq. 
1873 Harley, Colonel R, W., c.u.,0.0.a, Tobago, 
1563 | Harper, J. A. W., Esq, 


Harris, Edwd., Esq, Rydal-rilla, Longton-grove, Upper Sydenham, 

1853 | 1360Harris, Admiral the Hon. Sir E, A. J., x.c.5. H.2.3f. "s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, The Hague, Holland, Messrs, Woodhead and to, 
Harris, Capt. Henry, W.c.8. 35, Gloucester-terrace, Myde-park, W. 

Harris, Reader, Esq. Temple Club, Arunel-street, Strand, W.C. 

Harrison, Charles, Esq, 3, Great Tower-sireet, F.C. 

Harrison, Charles, Esq. 10, Lancester-gate, W. 

1865 “Harrison, William, Fsq., Fs.a., 7.0.8. he. Conservative Chui, 5.W.; | Royal 
Thames Fockt Cheb, 7, Albemarie-street, W.; and Samlestuery-boll necer 
Preston, Tanoashire. 


py Gitte 


1872 Hart, Frederick oo eer Membre de la Société de Géographie 
} de Paris, Govermment-howse, Trinidad, Britisi West Indies, Care of 

Messrs, Sieveting, Droop, and Ob, 7, Croshy-square, ELC, 

1873 | 1370Hart, Henry Neville, Esq. 107, Harley-street, W. 

1875 Hart, James, Esq. Winslow-Aowe, South Norwood. 

1868) *Hart, JL, Esq. 20, Pembridje-ayuare, W. 

1854) “Hartland, F. Dixon-, Esq., ¥.5.4., &c. 14, Chesham-place, §.W.; and the 

, Oaklands, near Cletentam. 

1874 Hartley, Sir Chas. Aug, ¥.0.a.8., ke, 26, Pall-mail, 3.W.; and Reform 
Club, Pall-maill, 3, W, 

1874 Hartnell, Rey. Bedford, m.a, Cliftom College, Bristol. 

1875| Harvey, Alex.S,, Esq., H.M.'s Consular Service, China, 228, Union-st., Aberdeen. 


Harvey, Aug. Jno., Esq. 6, Cromwell-terrace, Great Farmouth, Norfolk. 
Harvey, Charles, Eaq. Rathgar-cottage, Streatham, 8. W. 

Harvey, James, Esq. £sh-atreet, Iavercargill, Southland, New Zealand. 
1864 | 1380Harvey, John, Esq. Fodwell Bury, Biggleneade, 

1864 Harvey, John, Esq. 7, Minciny-lane, EC. 


1849 Harvey, John, Eeq., 4.0, Chiteaw Deslyons, Bowlogne-mur-MMer, 
1866 Harvey, Richard M., Esq, 153, Devonshire-street, Portiand-place, W. 
1877 | “Harvey, Wm. C., Esq. City Literal Club, T1, Queen-street, Cheapside, B.C. 


"Harvie, Ragar Christmas, Esq. City of London (lub, (il Broad-street, £.C. 
1873 Harwood, S,, Esq, Hamiiton-house, Leamington, 





1876 
1873 
1876 
1861 
1877 
1871 
1863 


1861 


1877 


Havilland, Rev. C. R. de, ver, near Uxbridze, Bucks, 


Hawker, Geo, C,, Esq. Care of Messrs, Hazard and Caldecott, 1, New Basing- 
Aall-streed, EC. 
Hawkins, Alf. Templetoa, Esq. 20, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Hawkins, Francis Bisset, Esq., ¥.D., ¥.2.8. 146, Upper Harley-street, W.; and 
Leweil-lodge, Dorchester. 
*Hawkins, John, Eeq. 


*Hawkins, Major-General J. Summerfield, n.e. St. Leonards, St, James’s-road, 
Malvern, 


Hawkins, Rev. Joshua. The Nest, Howard-read, South Norwood. 

Hawkins, Rev. W. Bentinck L., v.ns, 383, Bryanston-square, W. 
*Hawkshaw, Sir John, ce, rns, 33, Great George-street, 8. W. 

Hawksley, Thomas, Esq., C.e. 14, Phillimore-gardens, Kensington, W. 


140oHaxell, E. Nelson, Esq. Lewgars, Kingsbury, Middlesex. 


Hay, Andrew, Esq. Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W.; and Bombay. 


*Hay, Rear-Admiral Lord Joho, u.P., C.B. 15, Cromwell-road, South Kensing- 
ton, &. W. 

*Hay, Rear-Admiral Sir J, C. Dalrymple, Bart., .P.,0.0, ¥.n8. 108, St. 
George’ ssquare, S.W.; 0.8. Club, S.W. ; Dunragit, Gleniuce; and Harrow- 
on-the-hill, N. W. 


Hay, Capt. J, S. (Inxpector-General of Houssa Forces), Cape Coast Castle; 
and care of Mrs, Hay, 49, Kasthourne-terrace, W. 


Hay, Jno, Ogilvy, Esq. (Hon, Magist. and J.P, Brit. Barmah). Rangoon. 
Hay, Lord William. B85, Alany, W. © 
Hayden, G. H., Esq. Bethlehem Hospital, SE. : 


Hayes, A. A., jun., Esq. Care of Horace Farquhar, Esq., 9, King William- 
street, B.C. 


Haynes, Stanley L., Esq. M.D. Malvern-link, Worcestershire. 


r4toHaysman, James, Esq. Bergess-hill, Finchley-road, N.W. 


Head, Alfred, Esq. 15, Craven-Aill-gurdens, Baynoater, W. 

Head, Henry, Esq. Stote Newington, N. 

Head, Geo, T., Esq. uast-clif-Aouse Grammar-school, Margate, 

Headley, Robert, Esq. 20, De Beawvoir-square, N. 

Heard, Dt. Samuel S. Derriguni-castle, Kenmare, Ireland; and 14, St. 
James’ s-square, 8. W. 

Heath, The Baron, ¥.ma., FaA, 31, Old Jewry, B.C. 

Heathfield, W. E., Esq. 30, King-street, St. James's. 

Heetor, James, Esq., F.R«., M.D. Care of Agent-General for New Zealand, T, 
Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street, 5. W. 

Hoderstedt, Henry Burdett, Esq., ce. 72, Lancaater-gate, W, 


1873 | r420Heeley, W. E., Esq. _Urban-dodge, Wimbledon-park-road, Wandsworth, 






| *Hegan, Chas, John, Esq. Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall-mall, S.W. 

Heinemann, N., Esq. Pu.D. Scientific Club, 7, Savile-row, WwW. 

*Helme, Richard, Esq. Walthamstow, Esser. 

*Henderson, G., Esq., M.D., ¥-L.5. Care of Messrs. King and Co., Pall-mall, 8.W. 

Henderson, Henry, Esq. 24, Huntley-road, Elm-park, Liverpool, 

Henderson, John, Esq. 2, Ariington-street, Piccadilly, W. 

Heoderson, Major K.G. Care of Sir C. M*Grigor, Bart., and Co,, 25, Charles- 
street, S.W.; and Naval and Military Cub, Piccadilly, W. 

Henderson, Patrick, Esq. Care of George Reid, Esq., 11, Crooked-lane, E.C. 

Henderson, P. L., Esq. 14, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 


1875 | 1430Heneage, Charles, Esq. St, James's Club, Piccadilly, W. 

1844 *Heneage, Edward, Esq, Stag's-end, Hemel Hempstead. 

1860 Hennessey, J. B.N., Esq. 1st Asst. Trig. Survey of India, Dehra Dhoon, Care 
; of Messrs. H.S. King and Co., Cornhill, B.C. 

1875 Henriques, Alfred G., Esq. 96, Glowcester-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 

1838 *Henry, Wm. Chas,, Esq., ™.D., ¥-R.8. Hafield, near Ledimry, Herefordshire. 

1961 |  *Henty, Douglas, Esq. Chiokester. 

1872 Herbert, Charles E., Esq. 

1875 Herbert, H. Avg., Esq. 19, Dorchester-place, Blandford-square, y.W. 

1857 Herd, Captain D. J. 2, Norway-house, Limehouse, E. 

1876 Herries, Edward, Esq., C.B. Athenawn Club, Pall-mall, 5. W. 


rggoHertalet, Edward, Esq., 0.8. Librarian, Foreign-ofice, 8.W.; and Belle-ewe- 
house, Richmond, 


Hertslet, Geo. Thos., Esq. Lord Chamberiain's-office, St. James’s-palace, 8. W. 


Hervey, Lord Francis, ar. 17, Cliford-street, W. 
“Herz, Cornelius, Esq. Sim Francisco. Care of W. F. A. Archibald, Esq., 


Hewitt, Richard, Eq. Elmjeld, Esher, Surrey. 
*Heywood, James, Esq., ¥.2.3. Atheneum Club, S.W. ; and 26, Kensington- 
palace-gardens, 


Heywood, Samuel, Esq. 171, Stanhope-street, Hampstead-road, N, W. 

Heyworth, Capt. Lawrence. Junior United Service Club, 5. W. 
1450Hicks, Alfred, Esq. 74, Great Russell-street, w.c. 

Higgins, Edmund Thomas, Esq., M.8.C.5. 22, Bloomshury-street, EL. 

Hight, Capt. Edward, 120, Cromuell-road, South Kensington, 8, W. 

Hill, Arthur Bowdler, Esq. South-road, Clapham-park, Surrey, S. W. 

Hill, Clement L., Esq. Foreign-office, 5. W. 

Hill, Henry, Esq. 122, Leadenhall-street, B.C. 

Hill, Capt. Jno., nx. (Great Trig. Survey of India). Dehra Dhoon. 

Hill, Samuel, Esq. 0.0, 22, Mecklenburgh-quare, W.C. 

Hill, Colonel Sir Stephen J., K.C.™.0,, C.B. Army and Navy Club, 5. W. 

Card of Capt. E. Barnett, w.x., 14, Woburn-square, W.C. 
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Hills, Lieut,-Colonel James, V.C., R.A.,C.B, Care of Messrs. H, 8, King and Co., 
Cornhill, B.C. 
1460Hinchliff, T. Woodbine, Esq. 64, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 
“Hinde, Samuel Henry, Esq. Windham Club, 5. W. 
Hirst, Walter 0., Esq. 11, Norfolh-street, Manchester, 
Hirst, William Henry, Esq, 103, Mfottram-road, Staleybridge, Cheshire. 
*Hirth, Dr. F, Imperial Maritime Customs, China ; and 8, Storey s-gate, 3.W. 
Hitchins, Capt. T. M., Ra, 34, Edge-lane, Liverpool. 
*Hoare, Henry, Esq. Messrs. Hoare’s Bank, Fleet-street; and St. James's- 
square, S.W. 
Hoare, Samuel, Esq. 7, Hereford-gardens, Park-lane, W. 


Hobart, Major Bertie, ma. Care of BR, N. Cust, Esq. 64, St. George’s-square, 
S.W. i 


Hobson, Rev. J.P. ma, 4, The Grove, Blackheath; and Worcester College, 
Ozford. 
1470Hobson, Stephen James, Esq. 10, Regent’s-park-road, N.W. 
*Hochschild, His Excellency Baron (Swedish Minister), 5, Hyde-park-street, W. 
Hockin, Charles, Esq., 4.4. 8, Avenue-road, St. Jokn’s-wood, N, W. 
Hodder, Edwin, Esq. Ashford-villa, Willesden, N.W. 
Hodge, Edward W., Esq. Pendall, Bletchingley, Surrey; and 4, Langham- 
Hodges, Henry, Esq, Brondesbury-lodye Collegiate-school, Kilburn, 
*Hodgson, Arthur, Esq. Clapton-house, near Stratford-on-Avon, 
Hodgson, Henry Tylston, Eeq. Harpenden, St, Albans, 
“Hodgson, James Stewart, Esq. 24, Prince’s-gardens, S.W. 
Hodgson, Kirkman Daniel, Esq., u.P, 8, Bishopsgate-street, B.C. 
1480*Hodgson, William H., Esq. Treasury-chambers ; and 1, Whitehall-gardens, 
8. W. 


Holdich, Capt. Thos, Hungerford, ne, 24, Colville-square, Bayseater. 

*Holford, Robert S., Esq. Dorchester-house, Park-lane, W. 

Holland, Rev, Fred, Whitmore, Evesham, Worcester. 

Holland, Colonel James. Southside, The Park, Upper Norwood, S.E. 

Holland, Lieut. Swinten C., nx, Care of Messrs, Hildreth and Ommanney, 
41, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C, 

*Hollebone, Fredk., Esq, Ravensbourne-park, Catford-bridge, S.E. 

*Hollingworth, Hy. Geo., Esq. 11, Billi B.C.; and 83, Hereford- 
tw — Esq Billiter-square, 83, 


*Hollist, Captain E.0., na. Holly-house, Phumstead-common, 
Holme, J. Wilson, Eaq., a. 83, St, Georye's-square, 3, W. 
1490Holmes, John, Esq. 9, Norfolh-road, St. John's-wood, 
Holmwood, T. D., Esq., 7, Church-terrace, Lee, Kent. 
*Holroyd, Arthur Todd, Esq., ¥.D,, ¥.U.8, Master’s-office, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Care of Edgar Howell, Es7., 3, St, Paul's-churchyard, E.C. 
Holroyd, Henry, Esq. 14, Kensington-gardens-terrace, W. 





ae 

Holstein, The Marques de Souza. Lisbon. Care of the Portuguese Legation, 

12, Gloucester-place, Portman-square, W. 

Holt, George, Esq. Union-strect, Willenhall 

Holt, Henry F. W., Esq. Redgrave, Victoria-road, Clapham-common, S.W. ; 
and care of Messrs, King and Co., Cornhill, B.C. 

Holt, Lieut. Sydney A., nx. Care of Messrs, Hildreth and Ommanney, 

| 41, Norfolh-street, Strand, W.C. 

Holt, Vesey, Esq. 17, Whitehall-place, 8, W. 

Home, Lieut,-Colonel Robert, nx, 25, Kidbrooke-road, Blackheath, S.E. 





z500Homfray, William Henry, Esq. 6, Storey’s-gate, S. W. 


Honeybourne, Jno, W. C., Esq. St. [ees Grammar-school, Huntingdonshire, 
Hood, Sir Alex. Acland, Bart. St. Andrie’s-park, Bridgwater, Somerset, 
"Hood, F. Jacomb, Esq. Conservative Club, S. W. 
*Hooker, Sir Joseph, K.C.S.1., C.B., M.D. ¥.R5., ¥.L.8. he. Director of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, 
Hooper, Alf., Esq. City of London Club, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Hooper, George Norgate, Esq. 139, King Henry’s-road, Adelaide-road, N.W. 
Hooper, Rev. Robert Poole. 31, Camdridge-road, Brighton. 
Hooper, Wm. Edwd. Parry, Esq. 29, St. George’s-road, Kilburn, N.W.; and 
17, New-street, Spring-gardens, 5.W. 
Hooper, W. F., Esq. 
1510Hoperaft, George, Esq. 3, Billiter-square, E.C. 
*Hope, Alex, James Beresford, Esq., ™.P. Arklow-house, Connaught-place, 
Hyde-park, W.; and Bedgebury-park, Hurst-green, Kent. 
Hope, Capt. C, Webley, nx, Messrs. Hallett and Co., St. Martin’s-place, W.C. 
Hope, Percy, Esq. Mosely-buildings, Manchester. 
Hopkins, Capt. David, mast. #.Mf, Consul at St. Paulo de Loanda, Care of 
Irs, Hopkins, Richmond-cilla, Lordship-lane, Dulwich, SE. 
*Hopkins, Edward M., Exq. 3, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-equare, W. 
Hornby, Rev. James John, D.p, Head Master of Eton College. 
Horncastle, W. Geo,, Esq. The Acacias, Upper Clapton. 
Horne, Francis, G. Esq. Salmons, Caterham, Surrey. 
“Horniman, Fred. Jno,, Esq. Surrey-house, Forest-hill. 


1520Horrex, Theophilus, Esq. 18, Connaught-square, Hyde-park, W. 


Horsley, Thomas, Esq. King’s Newton, Derbyshire. 

Horton, James Africanus B., Esq., .0., dc, Cure of Sir C. McGrigor, Bart., 
and Co., Charles-street, St. James's, 3. W. 

Hoseason, Captain John C., 2.x. United Service Club, S.W. 

Hoskins, Capt. A. H., Bx. Army and Navy Club, 5.W. Care of Messrs. 
Woodhead, 44, Charing-<cross, 3, W. 

Hoskold, Henry Davis, Eaq., C.#. 

Houghton, Lord, p.c.t., ¥.n.8. Travellers’ Club, SW. ; The Hall, Bawtry ; 
and Frystone-hall, Ferrybridje, Yorkahire. 

ere tate” 27, Devonshire-place, Portland-place, W.; and Arthur's 
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ix _ List of Fellows of the — 
‘ye76| Howard, Charles C., Esq. Christohurch, Canterbury, New Zealand. Care of 
‘x. Mr, E. Stanford, Charing-cross, 3. W. 
1869. Howard, John, Esq. ¢., West-view-house, Topsham, Devon. 
1875 | 153¢Howard, Joseph, Esq. Tottenham-green, 


1873 Howard, Morgan, Esq., @.0. Temple, F.C, 

1857 Howard, Samuel Lloyd, Esq. Goldings, Loughton, Essex, 

1873 Howard, William, Esq. 5, Roslyn-bant, Dyndhurst- road, Hampatead, N.W. ° 
1875 Hosier, Capt. Jno, W, (Scots Greys), 11, Hobart-place, Eaton-square, 8. W. 
1842 | “Hubbard, Rt, Hon. J. Gellibrand, aur. 24, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, W. 
1887 *Hubbard, William Egerton, Esq. Leonardalee, Horsham, 

1987 *Hobbard, William Egerton, jon., Esq. Leonardalee, Horelam," 

1871 *Hudleston, Wilfred, Esq, 2%, Cieyne-walk, 5. W, 


Hodson, George B., Esq. Frogmore-Aall, Hertford ; and New University Chub, 
St, James's-street, 5. W. 


|| 1§40*Hudson, John, Esq. 4, 5,and4, Great St. Helen's, E.C.; and Thatched-House 
Chwb, &t. James's-street, 5. Wi. 


1876 Hnghes, A. W., Esq. Core of FP. Bater, Fe7.,4, Bond-court, Walbrool, F.C. 

1857 Hughes, Captain Sir Frederic. Pole, Hole, Wexford. 

1875 Hughes, J. Wm., Esq, 2angor, Carnurvonstire, 

1873 Hoghes, James, Esq. 328, Camden-road, ¥. 

1876 Hughes, Joseph, Esq. Pomfret-college, Pontefract. 

1877 Hughes, Pringle, Esq. Middleton-Aall, Wooler, Northumberland, 

1875 Hughes, Capt. W, Gwynne. 14, St, James's-aquare, 8, W. 

1865 Hughes-Hallett, Capt. F, C.- Junior United Service Club, 5, W. 

1875 Hull, Staif-Comm. Thos, A,, Rx, ydrographio-affice, Admiralty, 8. W. 

1888 | 1550°%Hume, Edmond Kent, Esq, 

1877 Home, Lieut-Colonel Gustavus, 115, St, George's-square, 5, W. 

1873 Hunt, John, Esq. 22, Loncaster-gate, Hyde-park, W. 

1868 Haunt, John Percival, Esq. Mp, 3, Paradise-place, (freen-lanes, N’, 

TTT Hunt, W. G. Francis, Esq., 28. Junior Naval and Military Club, Pall-mall, 
WwW. 

1874 Hunt, William Thomas, Esq. 1, Pembridge-cillas, Baymeater, W. 

1876 Hunter, Major F, M. (Bombay Staif Corps). Aden. 60, South-street, St, Andrew's, 
Fifeshire. Care of Mears, Hf. &. King and Co., Cornhill, £0. 

1875 Hunter, John, Eeq, 9, Nne-apware, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 

1874 Hunter, Capt. J, Edward, nx. Onited Service Club, Pall-mall, 5. W. 

1872 Hunter, W. W, Esq., Ma. LL.D, Sengal, 

1470 Spero re Lieut. G., ns. Care of fer, Dir, ATuntingford, Valley-end, 

ay 

1aTT Husband, Joho, Esq. Goulton-rocd, Clapton. 

1872 Huson-More, James, Esq., wa. 2, Brook-street, Cheetham, Manchester, 

1871 


Hutchins, F. Leigh, Esq. 22, Queen"s-gardens, Hyde-park, 5, W. 
Hutchins, Geo, Albert, Exq. Felsted Pen, Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
“Hutchinson, Colonel Alexr. Hadden, Ba. ¥.0.5, 4, Leiglam-ferrace, Plymouth, 





1872 @ | Hutehiosen, Baward, Esq. 8, Sumner-place, South Kensington, &. W, 

1864} Hutchinson, Capt. R, R, Junior St, James's Club, St, James's-street, 8, W. 

1877 Hutchison, John W., Esq.- Balinaghie, Castle Douglas, N.B. ; and Consereatice 
Club, 3, W. 

1874 Hyndman, Hy. Mayers, Fsq. 10, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, W. 

1870 | 15 70*Hutton, Charles W. C., Esq. Belair, Dulwich, 82. 

1869 Hursley, Prof. T. H., Fn. 4, Mariborowgh-place, St. Jokn's-wood, NW, ; and 
238, Jermyn-street, 5. W. 

1860 *Hyde, Captain Samuel 8, Billiter-square, E.C. 


1852 Ilingworth, Richard Stonhewer, Esq. 9, Norfolt-crescent, Hyde-park, W. 


1861 gill: Genseal, Esq. Forest-hill, Kent, SE. 

1851 Inglefield, Admiral Sir Edward A., 0.8, 7.5.8, United Service Chub, 3. W.; 

1871 Inglis, Commander Charles D., ax. The Hopleys, Horringer, Bury St. 
Edmund's, 


1852] *Inskip, Rev, Robert Mills, on, 1, Huntiscombe-place, Norti-road, Plymouth, 


1877) Jack, R, L., Beg. Care of William Jack, Fsq., 19, Lansdowne-road, Notting- 

Ail, W. 

1873 | 1590Jackson, F. H, Ward, Eeq. 9, Albion-street, Hyde-park, W. 

171 Jackson, Henry, Esq. Lieut, Jate 1a. (Chief Surveyor of the Province of 
Wellington). New Zealand. 

oxida | Jackson, Richd, Belgrave, aq. 16, Addison-terrace, Kensington, W. 

1866) Jackson, Robert Ward, Eaq. 134, Incernesa-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 

1871 Jackson, Thos, Hughes, Esq. Manor-house, Birkenhead. 

1855| Jackson, William, Esq. 44, Portland-place, W. 

1871 | Jackson, Win. Chus,, Esq. 9, Bucklersiury, £.0. 
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_ Sagg, Rev. F. Charles, grrer agentes 





Jago, Lieut.-Colonel Johan. Penang. Care of L. P. Casella, Esy., South 
grove, Highgate, N. 


16coJames, William Bosville, Esq. 13, Blomfteld-road, Maida-hilt, Ww. 


James, William Morris, Esq. 8, Lyndhurst-road, Hampstead, N.W. 

James, Walter Knight, Esq. Normal College, Colombo, Ceylon; and 22, 
Preston-street East, Edinburgh, 

Jamiewo, Hugh, Esq. Junior Carlton Ch, 8,W. 

Janvrin, A. F., Esq. 61, Pall-mall, 8. W. 

*Jaques, Leonard, Esq, Wentbridge-house, Pontefract, Yorkshire, 

*Jardine, Andrew, Esq. Lanrick-castle, Stirling. 

*Jardine, Robert, Esq. Cuaatlemilk, Lockerby, N. B.. 

*Jardine, Robert, Esq. 21, Queensbury-place, South Kensington, S.W. 
Jarrad, Lieat, F. W., mx. Care of Edw. M. Roe, Esq., Royal Hospital 
Schools, Greenwich, = 


r6r0Jarvis, F.C., Esq. 11, Fiteroy-square, W. 


Jeakes, Rev. James, 54, Argyll-road, Kensington, W. . 

Jeffreys, A, F., Esq. Fernhill, Bournemouth; and 1, Dr. Johnson's-buildings, 
Temple, E.C. 

Jeffreys, J. Gwyn, Esq., 1.D., 7.2.3. Ware-priory, Herts. 

Jeffries, Wm. H., Esq. 111, Sowtigate-road, Islington, N. 

Jeffs, Richard, Esq. 244, Rezent-street, W. 

Jellicoe, Charles, Esq. 12, Cavendist-place, W. 

Jenkins, Capt, Griffith, 1.., c.n, East India United Service Club, St, James’s- 
square, S.W.; and Little Garth, Welshpool, Montgomeryshire, 

*Jenkins, R. Castle, Esq. Beachley, near Chepstow. 
Jenkins, Commander K. P., mx. 7, Spencer-villas, St, James's-road, Croydon. 


1620° Jenkinson, H. Irwin, Esq. Keseiok, Cumberland, - 


Jennings, Samuel, jun., Esq. 58, Granville-park, Blackheath, 

*Jennings, William, Esq,,M.a. 15, Victoria-street, Westminster, S, W. 
Jephson, Mountney, Esq. Garrick Club, Garrich-street, W.C. 
Jeppe, Le Chevalier Fred. Care of Portuguese Consulate, 10, St. Mary Axe, E.C, 
Jermyn, Rowland Formby, Esq. War-office, 8. W. 

Jervis, Theodore, Esq. 48, Vincent-square, S. W. 
Jessop, Captain Thomas. Honley, Huddersfield. 
Jessopp, Rev. Augustus, M.4., Head Master, King Edward VI. School. Norwich, 

*Jeula, Hears, Esq. Lloyd's, B.C. 


r630Jeane, Fras. H., Esq. 3, Howick-place, Victoria-street, 8.W.; and 1, Hare- 


ay Temple, B.C. 
imman, George, Esq. Curisbrooke, Forest-hill, 8.F. 


Seah x P., Esq, Care of W. B. D’ Almeida, Eoz., 2, Pwnp-court, Middle- 
Temple, E.C. 





Jocelyn, Hon, W. Nawau. Care of Foreign-office, 3. W. 
-— Tohnson, F, Bolkeley, Esq. 5, The Mount, St, Leonards-on-Sea ; and Devon- 
shire Ciub, St, James's Street, 5. W. 
Johnson, Joseph, Esq. 12, Carleton-road, Tufnell-park, N. 
Johnson, Murray, Esq. 20, Austin Friars, B.C, 
Johnson, W. H., Esq., Civil Assistant G. T. S, India, 
*Johnston, A., Esq. 18, Paternoster-row, EC. 
* Johnston, Alexander Keith, Esq. 4, Glo'ster-road, Kew. 
1640Johnston, Chas, Edwd., Esq. 10, Hyde-park-gate, Kensington, 8. W. 
*Jobnaton, Capt. H. B, United Service Club, Dublin ; and Junior Cariton Club, 
Pali-mall, 5. W. 
Johnston, J. Brookes, Esq. 29, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Johnston, Robert, Esq. Woodlands, Monkstown. 
Johnston, T. B, Esq., y.na.e. 4, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh, 
Johnstone, Colonel H. C., c.n., ¥.nAS, Murree, Punjawd, India, Care of 
Messrs. H, 8. King and Co., Cornhill, B.C. 
Johnstone, John, Esq. Castelnau-house, Mortlake, 8. W. 
Johnstone, M. Batler, Esq., u.r. 8, Seamore-place, Mayfair, W. 
Johnstone, W. Woods, Esq., u.p. 44, Prince’s-sguare, W. 
Jolley, Rer. Wm. Rowe, M.s., Hon. Chaplain to the Queen, North Repps- 
rectory, Norwich, 
1650Jones, Arthur W., Esq. 10, Eaton-square, 5. W. 
Jones, Edwin, Esq. Fuirlea, Bassett, Southampton, 
Jones, Capt. Felix (Intei.s.), Fernside, Church-road, Westore-hill, Upper Norwood, 
Jones, Hugh H., Esq. Larkhill, Liverpool. 
Jones, Capt. H. M., v.c, Care of Messrs. Bickers § Son, 1, Leicester-syuare, W.C. 
Jones, Lieut.-Col. Jenkin, nx, 
Jones, John, Esq. 338, Strand, W.C. 
Jones, Rev. John. 11, Petherton-road, Canontury. 
Jones, Staff-Commander Jno. 2.x, The Blue Bell, Welstpool, Montgomeryshire, 
Jones, Robert, Esq. Gianbrone-park, Llandovery, Carmarthenshire. 
1660Jones, Major R. Owen, nx, Ordnance Survey-office, 43, St. George’s-road, S.W. 
*Jones, R.T., Esq. 1, St. Alban's-road, Highgate-hill, N. 
*Jones, Thomas M. Rymer, Esq., ©.., Japan. Care of T. B. Jones, Esz., 
52, Cornwall-road, Wesibourne-park, W. 
Jones, Rev. W, Taylor, ta, The College, Sydenham. 
Jones, Sir Willoughby, Bart. Cranmer-hall, Fatenham, Norfolk. 
Jones, Winslow, Esq. Devon and Exeter Institution, Exeter. 
"Jordan, Wm, Leighton, Esq. Scientific Club, 7, Savile-row, W. 
"Joshua, Moss, Esq. Bishopshalt, Hillingdon. 
“Joyner, Henry Batson, Esq., c.n. Yamato Yashiki, Tokei, Japan. Care of 
H. 8. J, Joyner, Eeq., Northwick-house, Harrow, 
*Jupe, Jno., Esq. Lloyd's, B.C, 
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1670Kane, Dr, Matthew, 3.0,  Sumninghil, 


Kingoton-Adl, 

_ Kane, Dr, William, Cure of M, Kane, £oy,, cecal Kingaton-hill. 

Kantzow, Admiral H. P. de. 1, OSservatory-gardens, Campden-till-road, W. 

Karuth, Frank Oscar, Esq. Oathurst, The Xnoll, Beckenham, Kené. 

Kavanagh, T, Frank P., Esq. Bedford-hotel, Covent-garden. 

Kay, David, Esq. 19, Upper PAillimore-place, Kensington, W. 

Kay, H. C., Esq. 11, Durham-viilas, Kensington, W. 

Keane, Richard F., Esy., Ce. 1, Susser-equare, Hyde-part, W. 

Keating, Right Hon. Sir Henry Singer. 11, Prince's-gardena, S. W. 
“Keghtley, Alfred D., Esq. Milnthorpe, Penrith, Westmoreland, 


1680Keir, Campbell M., Esq. Criental Club, Hanover-square, W. 


Keir, Jno. Lindeany, Esq. Fordiands, Pudeford. 

Keir, Simon, Esq. Conservative Chub, 5. W. 

Keller, M. Franz, cn. (Corlsrwie, 

#*Komball, Lieut.-Gen, Sir Arnold Burrowes, K.0.8.1,, 0.0, United Service Club, 

&.W. 

Kemp, Geo. L., Esq., Caleutta. Care of Messrs. H. 3. King and Co., 65, 
Commi, E.G. 

Kemp, Ker, Henry William, ma, The Charter-hous, Hull. 

Kempster, J., Esq. 1, Portsnouth-plase, Kennington-lane, Surrey, 5.2. 

Kennard, Adam Steinmetz, Esq. (Crowley-court, Winchester. 

Kennard, James, Faq, Noonsun-house, Stactslead, Manchester, | 


r6go*Rennaway, Sir John H., Bart. Escol, (itery St. Mary, Devon, 


Kennedy, Heory Hyndham, Esq. Union Club, 8.1, 

Kennedy, John, Esq., uo, East Fadia United Service Club, 14, St. James's- 
square, 3. W. 

Kennedy, John, Eeq. 15, Brootiye-road, Shepherd's-bush, W. 

Kennedy, Ker, John, Ma, 27, Stepney-green, £, 

Keonely, Rear-Admiral Jno, Jas., 0.0, 1, Cromwell-place, South Kimsington, 
S.W.; and United Service Clu}, Pall-mail. 

Kennedy, Colonel J. P., Re, 66, St, George’s-xpuare, 2, W. 

Kennion, Ret, George Wyndham, na, Al Saints'-cicarage, Bradjord, York- 
ahire. ‘ 

Kent, Fras, A., Esq. Hesgrave-Aall, Sufolk. 

Kerr, Alesander, Esq., Wellington, New Zealand, Care of Norman &, Kerr, 
Eq. M.D., 42, Grove-road, St, John"s-wood, WV. W. 


ryooKerr, Major-General Lord Mark,o.5. 14, James-street, Suchingham-gate, 5. W, 


Kershaw, Wm., Esq. 16, 38, Mory Axe, E> and Sufolk-lodge, Brizton- 
road, 3. W. 


"Kettle, Daniel W., Esq.- Hayes-common, Beckeniam; and 53, Fleet-atreet, 
E.¢. 
*Kettle, H, A., Esq. Hayes-common, Beckenham, Hent, 
Eeysell, Francis f., Esq. Grove-house, Chesiunt, 
*Kiddle, Stafl-Commr, W. W., hn, 70, Upper Leeson-atreet, Dubin, 








: Killam, Frank, Esq. Farmouth, Nova Scotia, 
Kimber, Dr. E. 13, Pard-villas, Shepherd's-busi, W. 
Kincaid, Thotnas, Esq. 9, Lansdocn-crescent, Glasgow. 
1875 King, E. H., Esq. Ailleott, Godalming, Surrey. 
1846 | r710King, Lieut-Colonel Edward R. Junior United Service Club, 8. W. 


1870 King, Henry §., Esq. J.P. 65, Corniul, E.0.; 45, Pai-mail, 8.W.; Manor- 
house, Chigwell, Essex ; and Junior Cariton Clu, 5. 

1872 King, James, Esq. 12, Clareount-terrace, Glas. 

1846 King, John, Esq. Compton-jield-pilsce, Guildford, Surrey. 

1874 King, Hon. J. FP. Locke. 38, Dover-street, W.; and Brootlands, sear 
Weybridge, Surrey. 

1877 King, Joseph, Esq. Tirelearen-Aowse, Blandell-sands, Liperpool. 

1875 “Kingsley, Maurice, Esq. Care of Mra. Kingsley, Byjleet, Weybridge. 

1957|  *Kinnaird, Arthur F., Lord, 2, Pall-mall East, 8. W. 

1878 Kirby, William, Esq, 3, Part-terrace, Whitby, Yorkshire, 

1858 | Kirk, John, Esq. u.0., H.M. Agent and Consul General, Zanrbar, 


1863 | t720Kirke, John, Esq. Oriental Ciu', W. 
1870 Kirkland, Major-Gen. John A. Vesey. Wester Fordel, Milnathort, N. B. 
1868 Kisch, Daniel Montagu, Esq. 15, Westhourne-park-terrace, W. 


Kitchener, Lieut. H.H. Care of W. Besant, Fey. 9, Pall-mall East, &W. 
1866 “Kitson, James, jun,, Esq. Spring-bank, Headingley, Leeds. 
Kitts, Richard L, Middleton, Esq. Preston-lodge, Prestonpans, NB. 


1868 

1867 Knight, Andrew Halley, Esq. 62, Holland-park, W. 

1875 Knight, Jno., Esq. Care of Messrs. Swinburne and Parker, Bedford-row, w.e. 
1876 Knight, Wm, Duncan, Esq. Avening-howse, Greenhill-park, Hampstead, 


Knollys, General Rt. Hon. Sir William T., K.c.u, Eaton-square, 5. W. 
1871 | 1730Knollys, Lieut.-Col, W. W. (93rd Highlanders). 


1874 Knowles, George, Esq... 0-8. 11, Queen’s-gardens, Hyde-park, WV. 

1887 Knox, Alex. A., Esq. 91, Victoria-street, Westminster, s.W. 

1861 Knox, Thomas G., Esq., H. M. Consul General, Siam, Care of Messrs. H, &. 
King and Co., 45, Pall-mail, 5.W. 

1e74| Koppel, 5, Esq. 64, Kensington-gardens-square, W. 

1866 1 Henry, Esq. Imperial Maritime Customs, China; and 8, Storey’s-gate, 

&.W. 

1876 Kurnalkcur, Abdal Halk (extra Assist-Commissioner). Basin, Berar, India. 

1861 Kyd, Hayes, Eaq., 2.8.0.8. Wadebridye, Cormoall. 

Yeas | Kynaston, Rev, Herbert. Montpellier-lodje, Cheltenham. 


Labrow, Lieut, Colonel Valentine H., F-8-4., F-G5. Mitre-court-chambers, 
* Temple, E.C.; and Clui-chambers, 3. W. 
1849 | 1740*l.affun, Maj.-Gen. Sir Robert Michael, 1... K-c.AG- Army and Navy Club,S. W. 
Lafone, Alfred W., Esq. The Eima, Halton, 
Laing, Avthur, Esq. 29, Mincing-Lane, B.C. 
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1875 Laing, Joseph, Esq, 17, Custelnaweilias, Barnes, 5.W. 

1877 | Laing, Robert A. Eiq. 3, St, Peter’s-road, Croydon. fi 

1877 Laing, Seton, Esq. 9, Hyde-parbagate, &,W.; and Reform Club, Pal!-mall, 3.1" 

1849 Lamb, Hon, Edward William, Arishane, Queensland, Australia. 

1859 Lamb, Lieut. Heory, ux. JM. India Store Department, Belcedere-road, 
Lambeth, 8.2. 

1885 “Lambert, Alan, Esq, Heath-lodjye, Putney-heath, &, W. 

1877 “Lambert, C. J, Esy. 1, Crosby-square, F.C. 

1875 | 1750*Lambert, Cowley, Esq. New University Club, St. James's-street, 5. W. 

1374 Laming, James, Esq. 1, Bryanston-place, Bryanston-square, W, 

1881 Lamont, James, Esq. 4, Queen-street, Mayfair, W. 

1870 Lamplough, Charles Edward, Esq. City of London Cluh, F.C, 

15466 Lampray, John, Esq. 146, Comden-equare, NW. 

1844 Lampson, Sir C, M., Bart, 80, Eaton-square, &. W. 

1838 *Lanct, John Henry, Esq., F,t.5, The Holmeood, Dorking, 

1859) "Lange, Sir Daniel A. Lanelurst, Albourne, Sussex, 

1856 | *Langler, John R., Esq., 8.4. Broxhoime, Thurlow-ill, Lower Norwood, 5.F. 

1871 Langworthy, Edward, Esq. 

1876 | r760*Lansdell, Rev. Henry. The Grove, Blackheath, SE. 

T1833 | *Lareom, Major-General Sir Thomas Aiskew, Bart, 1E:, K.0.n., Fn. [estl- 
field, Farcham, Hants, 

1851 Lardner, Colonel John. United Service Club, 5. W. 

1873 Large, Robert Emmott, Esq. The Elms, Portsmouth-road, Surbiton ; and 13, 
South-squcre, Gray'tinn, WC. 

10 Larnach, Donald, Esq. 21, Kensington-palace-gardens, W, 

1870 Lasseter, Frederic, Esq. 5, Porchester-gate, Hyde-park, W. 

1870 | Laughton, Lient.-Col, George Arnold (Bombay Staif Corps), Superintendent 
Bombay Survey, Bombay, 

1869) _Tanghton, J. K., Esq. Royal Naval College, Greemeich. 

1876 “Laurie, Peter Geo,, Eaq, 9, Arundel-gardens, Kensington-park, W.; Sulham- 
stead Abjots, near Reading, Berks; and Thatched-House Club, St. James's 
ttreet, 5, W. 

1376 Lavies, Joseph Samuel, Esq. 11, Wanrick-syuare, 5, W. 

1873 | t77oLaw, Geo, Esq. 544, Oxford-street, WC. 

*Law, Hon. H. Spencer, ma, 36, Ecoleston-square, 8. W. 

1873 Law, Jas. Esq. 544, Oxford-street, WC. 

1874 = * Lawes, Robert Murray, Esq. 9, Clarges-street, Piccadilly, W. B 

1870 Lawrence, Alexander, Es, Clyde-Aowse, Thurlow. road, Hampatead, N.W. ; 
Wadorctamlen Gon St. Helen's, Ec. 

1874 Lawrence, A. M., Faq., jun, 17, Thurlow-road, Hampstead, N.W. 

1874 Lawrence, Fred. W,, Esq. Oakieiiph, Beckenham, Kent. 

1876 Lawrence, Hon, John Hamilton, a4, Lequfort-gardens, SW. 

1877 | Lawrence, Sir J.J. Trevor, Bart, up, 9, Prince’s-gate, &.W.; and Burford- 
lodge, Dorking, Surrey. 








1875 | 





Lawrence, the Right Hon. Lord, 6.0.8, G.c.8.1, 26, Queen’s-gate, 5. W. 


r7to*Lawrence, Philip Henry, Esq. 33, Chancerylane, W.C. 


Lawrence, W, F., Esq. New University Club, 5.W. 
Lawrie, James, Esq. 63, (ld Broad-sireet, Z.C, 
Lawson, William, Ex. 21, Walham-grocve, Fulham, 5. WW. 


*Lay, Horatio N., Esq., c.0. Burnham-narket, Norfolk, 


Layard, Right Hon, Austen H., D.¢.L., H.M."s Ambassador, Constantinople. 
Layard, Capt. Brownlow E, Sizet-street, Windsor. 
“Layard, Captain Brownlow Villiers (rd West Indian Regt.). Junior United- 
Service Club; and 38, Upper Mownt-atreet, Dnblin. 


*Leaf, Charles J., Esq. Old Change, E.C.; and The Rylands, Norwood, BLE. 


“Leake, Sir Luke S,, Knt. Perth, Western Australia, Care of C. J. Wain- 
wright, Esq. 162, Hiphbury New-park, N. 


rygoLeared, Dr, Arthur, 12, (ld Buriington-sreet, WwW. 


Leared, Jno, Esq, 12, Obi Burlington-street, W. 

Learmonth, Andrew James L., Esq. Jusior United Service Chub, 5. W. 

Learmonth, Thos, Livingstone, Esq. 44, Glowcester-pardens, W. 

Leaver, J, Cristopher, Esq., Hostherne-howse, Castionan, Barnes, Surrey. 

Lebour, G. A., Esq. Weedpark-house, Dipton, Lints-green, Durham. 
*Le Breton, Francis, Esq. 21, Suser-place, Regent’s-park, N.W. 

Leckie, Patrick C., Esq. 7, Palace-road, Roupell-park, Streatham, 5, W. 


Lecky, Capt. Squire Thornton Stratford (Royal Naval Heserve), 171, Drake 


ent, Liverpool, 
Lee, Albert, Esq. 16, Wellington-st., Preston New-road, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


rooLee, Henry, Esq., F.8., 4c. The Waldrons, Croyoon. 


Lee, John, Faq. Groseenor-cotlage, Versailles-road, Anerley, 8, 
Leeman, George, Eq. uP. 7, Deun's-yord, Westminster, 5. W. 
Leeman, Rev, W. L. 16, Trinity-place, Windsor. 

Lees, Eli, Esq, 102, Lancaster-gate, Ww. 


*Lees, Lieutenant-Colonel Nassau, D.C.L. Atheneum Club, &.W. 


Le Feurre, W. H,, Esq., 0.5. 
*Leferre, Sir John George Shaw, Mit D.C.Ly FRE 18, Spring-gardens, 
&.W. 


Lefroy, General Sir John Henry, B.A., K-0.M.G., F.ns., de. 82, Queen"s-gate, 


S.W.; and Atheneum Clu, 5.1. 


1BtoLeggatt, Clement Davidson, Esq. 1, Pinner’s-court, Old Broadi-street, EC. 


Legh, William John, Esq. 38, Belyrave-ng., 8. W.; and Lyme-park, Cheshire. 


* ®Lehmann, Frederick, Esq. 15, Berkeley-square, W. 


Leigh, John Studdy, Esq. ¥.G3. 6, Talhot-road, Westhourne-park, W. 
Leigh, Roger, Esq. Barham-court ; and Hindley-\all, Hindley. 

Leighton, Thomns, Esq. The Limes, West Brixton, SW. 

Le Mesurier, Henry P., Esq, C.1-, GE, 21, Stanley-crescent, Kensington- 
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Le Pays, Geo, Renatus, Esq. 38, 





Ffouse Club, 3, W. 
1873 Leslie, William, Esq. Warthill, Aberdeenshire, N.B.; and Carlton Clu}, 
Pall-mall, 8, W. 
1887 L'Estrange, Carleton, Bag. Carlton Club, 3, 
1876 | t82oLethbridge, Edwin B, Esq. 42, Coleman-atreet, Brighton. 
1873 Letts, Thomas, Esq. 2, Crotn—huildings, Queen Fictoria-street, EC. 
1876 Lever, J. 0., Esq. 97, St, George’s-square, 5, W. 
1857 Leverson, George B.C, Eeq. 18, Querusberry-place, Cromucell-road, 5. W. 
/ 1876 Leverson, Lieut. Julian Jne., BE, 18, Queensherry-place, Cromoell-road, S. WV. 
| 1869 Leveson, Edward J., Eeq. Cluny, Crescent-wood-road, Sydentam-Aill, SF. 
1873 Levi, Professor Leone, ¥.a.4,, de, 19, Rickmond-crescent, Barnsbury, N.; ond 
5, Crown Ojfice-row, Temple, EC. 
1874 Levin, Nathaniel, Esq. 44, Clevefand-square, W. 
1859 Levinsohn, Louis, Esq, Vernon-louse, Claranden-gardena, Matda-Aill, W. 
: LaTé Lery, B. W., Esq. 19, St. Helen's-place, EO. 
1873 | 1830*Lewin, Frederick Dealtry, Esq. Morelands, St, John's-park, Blackheath, 5.E. 
1877 Lewin, F, Geo, Esq, 4, Lombardian-pillas, St. Mary’s-road, Peckham, 5.E. 
4 1869 “Lewin, Capt. Thomas H, (Beng. Staif Corps). 
1876 Lewis, Francis T., Esq. 26, Gresham-sireet, F.C. 
1872 Lewis, Jos, Esq., RN. Custle Carrow, Carrick-on-Shannon, 
! 1874 Lewis, Rev. RE. C., Mua. Streatham-common, 5. W. 
1852 Leycester, Captain Edound M., nx, Wiite-place, near Mailenhead, Ferls. 
1876 Leyland, R, Watts, Esq. 17H Exchange-haidings North, Liverpool, 
; 1859 Lichfield, Right Hon, Thomas George, Earl of, Shughorough, Staffordshire. 
} 1872 Licbenrood, Captain J., ma, Belmonttodge, Lee, Kent, 
| 1870 | regoLight, Rev. John, 13, Notting-Ail-terrace, W. 
| 1856, at ere Lyttleton Powys, Lord, Lilford-park, Oundle, Northampton 
| 1875 ot Lieutenant F, G, Innes, mx. Covilemore-Aouse, Lochalsh, Koss- 
j f. 
) 1860 Lindsay, H. Hamilton, Esq. Windham-place, Bryanston-square, 
. ss ASN Lord, ar. 47, Brook-street, Gromenor-aquare, W. 
; 1867 Lindsay, Colonel Robert J, 1... v0, or. Lockinge-house, Berka ; 
psy peace aceite ir adie 
1869 oabagh Mark John, Esq. 32, Dudgatetill, E.C.; and Burnt-ash-lane, Lee, 
1877 Lissa, Joreph Isaac Cohen de, Esq. Port Zosis, Mawritivs. 
1875 Lister, Isaac 8., Esq. The Heath, Hampstead, N,W. 
1866 | Little, Archibald J_, Esq. Shanghai ; and 18, Parkestreet, Gromenor-square, W. 
1871 | rbsoLittle, Simon, Esq. Calantra-howse, Werford, Ireland. 
1876 





Littledale, Clement 5t, George, Esq. Highfield Liverpool. 
Littleton, The Hon. Henry §, rab, Pack ane Staffordshire, 
Littleton, Hon, Wm. F, 3, Clifford-stree!, W, a 
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ray > ‘Liversidge, logon Esq., ¥.G.8., ce, Cure of Messrs, Tritiner and Co,, 57, 
Lord, Capt. C, Henry. Care of Mess. Jno, Jupp and Co. 113, Fenchurch- 
* street, EC. 
Lloyd, Francis Aylmer, Esq. 28, Queen's-terrace, FincKley-road, N. W. 
*Linyd, Hon. Geo. A. Syduey, NV. 5.W.; and 3, George-yard, Lombard-st., E.C, 
‘Lloyd, Percival, Esq. 
Lloyd, W., Esq. AMyood-house, Wednestury, Stajfordstire, 
1860Lloyd, Rev. William V., M.a. 
Lluellyn, Major Richard. Army and Navy Club, 5.W- 
Lluellyn, Major William B., Ra. Plymouth, 
*Lebb, John, Esq. 89, Furringdon-street, £.C. 
Lobley, James Logan, Esq., 7.08. 53, Clarendon-road, W. 
Loch, Henry Brougham, Esq. Govermment-louse, Jale of Man. 
Lech, John Charles, Esq. 57, NatAerwood-road, West Kensington, W. 
Loch, William Adam, Esq. 8, Great George-street, Westminster, &. W. 
Lock, Alfred G., Esq, Roselands, Millbrook, Southampton, 
Locke, John, Esq. 83, Addison-road, Kensington, W. 
1870Lockhart, William, Esq., ¥..¢,8, 67, (francille-park, Blackheath, &.E. 
Lockhart, Captain Wm. Stephen Alexander, 
*Loder, Edmund Giles, Esq. 42, Grosvenor-square, Ww. 
Logan, Sir T. Galbraith, K.cv., M.D, 40, Hyde-park-sperre, W. 
Lomonemof, M. Alexis de. Assist.-Sec. Geographical Society, &t. Petersburg. 
Care of Messrs. Hamilton and Co,, 32, Paternoster-row, F.C. 
Londesborough, Wm, Henry Forester, Lord, 38, Berkeley-square, W. 
*Long, George, Esq., M.A. 2, Rhine-rillas, Portyield, Chichester. 
Long, Rev, James. 14, Salisbury-square, Fleet-street, Et. 
"Long, W. Beeston, Esq. 
Loagbottom, A. P., Esq. ce. 
188oLongden, Mnjor-General Henry Edward, c.8. 63, Ennismore-pardens, 5. W. j 


Longien, Sie J. R., x.¢.0,G. Government-house, Trinidad. Care of Afr. J. 
P, Martineau, 13, Xing's-road, Bedford-row, W.C. 
*Longley, Lt.-Col, George, #.&, Brooks's Club, St. James's-street, SW. 
Longman, Thos,, Esq. Paternoster-row, F.C. 
“Longsiaif, Lieut,-Colonel Llewellyn Wood. Reform Club, Pall-mall, 5. W. 
Lonsdale, Arthur Pemberton, Esq. 
Looker, William Robert, Esq. Afelbourne, Australia, Care of Mr. Ashhurst, 
, Fanchurch-strect, B.C. 
“Lord, W. Barry, Esq. Dounshire-hill-cottage, Hampstead, X. W. 
Lorne, The Most Hon, the Marquis of, K.T., MP. 1, Grorpenor-crescent, 5. WF. 
Lort, William, Esq. Fron Goch Hall, Llanllugan, Vid Berries, Montgomerysiire- 





1875 | 1890*Lothian, Maurice Jno., Esq. Woodcote-park, Blaokshiels, N.B. 


1964 | “is Lothian, Most Hon. William Sebomberg, Marquis of. 15, Bruton-street, Ws 


* 


a 








1873 Lovell, Thomas, Esq. M.1-0.E. ates warns 

1873 Lovett, Major Beresford, ne, East India United Service Club, 14, St, James's- 
aguare, &. W. 

1856 Lovett, Phillips Cosby, Esq. Liscombe-house, Liscombe, Leighton Burzard, 

1887 Low, Alex. F., Esq, &4, Weslbourne-lerrace, W. 


1875 Low, Chas, R., Esq. (Lieut, Inte 1.8.) 16, Glebe-place, Chelsea, 5.W. 

1863 Low, & P., Esq. 55, Parliament-street, 3. W. 

1858| Lowden, Rev, George Rouse, St. Leonard-cilla, Hanwell, Middlesex. 

1859 Lowe, Captain W, Drury. Myria, Bethes-y-Coed, Llanrwst, North Wales. 

1830 | rgooLowry, Joseph Wilson, Esq, 39, Hodert-street, Hampstead-road, N. W. 

1873 “Lowther, Capt. Marcus, nN, Thornton, Ryde. F 

1878 Loyd, Lieat, Lewis Vivian (Grenadier Guards), 16, Grosvenor-place, 5 W- 

1860 Loyd, Colonel W. EK. Union Club, 3.7. 

1870 Luard, Captain Charles Edward, 8, Portsmouth. 

1973 Luard, Major-General R.G.A. 6, Dane-road, St, Leonards-on-Sea. 

1866 Luand, Wm. Charles, Esq. Llandiaff-Aowse, Cirdiif'; and Athenawm Clui, 5. WW. 

1871 | “Lubbock, Sir John, Bart, a.P., ¥.8., &c, High-elms, Beckenham, Kent. 

1876 *Lucas, Arthor, Esq., ce, 15, George-street, Hanover-square, W. 

1877 Luck, F,G,, Esq. The Olives, Wadlurst, Sussex. 

1875 | 1910Luckman, Alfred, Esq. 4, Panton-atreet, Cambridge, 

1371| Ludlow, Edgar John David, Esq. Care of Geo. Perry, Esq., 67, Charlewoo- 
street, St, George’-road, 5. We 

1873 | —_Lugard, General Right Hoa, Sir Edwand, G.c.8, 10, Allert-place, Victoria-rosi, 
Kensington, W. 

1872 |  *Lumsden, Colonel P. S., 0.8.1, (Quartermaster-General, Bengal Army). United 
Service Club, Pall-mall, 8, W. 

*Lumsden, Rev, RC, Ma, FLAS. Maidenhead, : 

1860 Lush, Hoa, Sir Robert, qc, Balmoral-Aouse, Arenue-road, Regent’s-part, WW. 

1873 | *Lushington-Tilson, Rev, W. R, Tilson Marsh, mia. Oxford and Camiridye 
Club, 5, W.; Conservation Chub, 8, W. ; and Stretham Manor, Isle of Ey. 


1877 | —_Lutley, Robert George, Esq. Care of Mrs, Lutley, 11, Baring-crescent, Exeter. 

1876 *Luttrell, Liewt, Alexander Fownes (Gren, Guards), Guards’ Clu‘, Pailemail, 
S.W.; and Dunster-castie, Somerset, 

1375 Lycett, Sir Francis, mcm, 18, Mighbury-grove, Highiury, N. 

1866 | rgaoLydall, J. H., Esq, 12, Southampton-buiddings, Chancery-lane, WC. 

1873 


Lydgate, Robert, Esq. Upper School, Peckham, 5.E. 
1873| Lydgate, Wm., Esq. The Castle School, Guildford. 


1869 Lye, John Gaunt, Esq. 14, Kensington-gate, Hyde-park-south, W. 
1877 Lyell, Francis H., Esq. 9, Cormeall-gardens, &. W. 

1861) Lynch, Thomas Kerr, Eaq. 31, Cleveland-syuare, Hyde-park, W. 
1858 ' 


Lyne, Francia, Esq. 5, Seagreve-place, Pittville, Cheltenham, 
1875) Lyne, Robt. E., Key, oyal Dublin Society, Dublin, 
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* Macalister, James, Esq. 95, Bishopsgate-streetarithin, B.C. 
Macartney, William Grey E., Esq. St, Stephen's Cw), Wetminser, 5. 


1875 rg30Macaulay, James, Esq. 7, Allemarle-street, W. 


Macaulay, William, Esq. 122, Leadenhall-street, EC. 

Macbraire, James, Esq. Broadmeados, Benciek-on- Teed, 

Macdona, G, de Lanire, Esq. ilbre-howse, West Kirby, Cheshire. 

®Muacdonald, James, Esq. 17, Russeil-nyuare, W.C. 

Macionald, Colonel John (Beng. Staif Corps). Care of Messra. Griudlay and 
to., 55, Parliament-street, SW. 

Macdonald, William, Esq. Fotohama, Japan, Care of Messrs. Kivewitt anal 
Co., 5, Sun-court, Cornhill, B.C. 

Macdonald, Wm. M., Esq. 15, Rutland-gate, S.W.; and St. Martin's, Perth. 

Macdonnell, Sir Richard Graves, K.C.M.0., 0-E Athenawmn Cheb, Pail-mall, 5, W- 

MacEachen, Archibald, Esq. “ Seaside,” Campbeltown, Argy", NW. 8. 


1865 | 1940Macfarlan, John G., Esq. The Tower, Richmond-bridge. 


1870 
1875 


Macfarlane, Donald, Esq, ¥.0. 11, Southwick-place, Hiyde-part, W.; and 
East India U, 8. Club, St, James's-square, &.W. 
Macfarlane, Donald H., Esq. 62, Portland-place, W. 
MacGregor, Lieut.-Col, ©. M, 15, Jermyn-street, &. W: 
MacGregor, Duncan, Esq. Athencrum Club, 5. W. 
* MacGregor, John, Esq. 4 7, Vanbrugh-park East, Blackheath ; and Athencian 
Club, 5.1. 
*Macintyre, Patrick, Esq. ¥.5.4. 1) Maida-rale, W. 
Mackay, Rev. Alexander, LL.D. 2, Hation-place, Grange, EdinburgA, 
Mackay, Nevile F., Esq. 
Mackelvie, Jas. Tannock, Esq. =1, Victoria-st., 5. W.; and 7, ARemarle-st-, Ww. 


1877 | 19g0Mackenzic, Capt. Colin (78th Highlanders). Naval and Military Club, Picco 


1860 
1873 


WwW. 
*Mackenszie, James T., Esq. Hatchford, Cobham, Surrey. 
Mackenzie, William, Esq., ¥.D., ¢-E. Q, Glowcester-houses, Glowsester-crescenl, 
S.W.; and East Jndia United Service Club, 8.W. 
*Mackeson, Edwari, Esq. 15, Hyde-park-square, W. 
*Mackinlay, Andrew U., Esq. Hazethurst, Nutjield, Redhill. 
Mackinlay, D., Esq. Oriental Club, W. 
Mackinlay, John, Esq.. 3-P-, M-1.0-E. Percy-Aoust, 15, Percy-circitt, w.c. 
Mackinnon, C, D., Esq. Care of Messrs. J. Clinch and Sons, 9, Austin Freora, 
EC. 
®¥fockinnon, Rev. Donald Dimsdale, -4. a6, Bryanston-strect, W.; and New 
University Club, St. James's-street, 5 W. 
*Mackinnon, W., Esq. Balinatill, Clachan, Argylestire ; and 7, Lothtury, ECs 
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1859 
1870 


1855 


1861 


Maclagun, Liewt.-Gen, Robert, mE. Care of Messrs, Cranford, Colvin, and Co., 
71, Old Broad-street, EC. 

Maclaine, Murdoch G., Esq., of Lochray, OSan, Scotland, 

Maclean, William Crighton, Esq., F058, 51, Camperdown-place, Great 
Farmouth, 

MacLeay, Sir George, K.c.u.G. Pendell-court, Bletchingley. 

MacLeod, Lieut, Angus, RN, Care of Messrs, Hallett and Co., 7, Si. Martin's- 
place, WC, 

Maclure, Andrew, Esq. Messrs, Maclure, Macdonald, and Maegrejor, 97, 
Queen Victoria-street, EC. 


1970Maclure, John William, Esq, The Home, Whalley-range, Manchester. 


1841 Macmillan, Alex., Esq. 16, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 

1874 MacMurdo, Lieut.-Georral, cn, Fose-hank, Fulham, 

1871 Macnab, Duncan Macpherson, Esq. Undon Club, &. W. 

1874 Macnamara, Surg.-Maj, F. N., 4.0. (Indian Army). 28, Palace-gardens-terr., W. 

1478 | Mocneill, Duncan, Esq. 7, Lothiury, 2.0. 

1870 | Macturk, Jobs, Esq. 8, Hilliead-jardens, Glasgow. 

1871 MacVicar, Lieut, Jno. A. (¥3rd Highlanders), Naval and Military Club, 94, 
Piccadilly, W. 

1878 McAlister, Aler., Esq, 242, Hiokmond-road, Hackwey, 

1873 ae Dae A. L., Esq. Rw. 1, Llanion-terrace, Pembroke Dock, South 

1873 | erate Kenneth W. A. G., Esq. Llanion-terrace, Pembroke-dock, Sout 

a. 





McAndrew, Maj.-~Gen, G. (Bengal Staif Mesars, Grindlay ond 
Co., 55, Pariiament-street, 5. W. peti en Rats 

McArthur, Alex., Eaq.,a.r, Raleigh-Hall, Bricton-rise, Brixton, 3.W. 

McArthur, William, Esq. 1, Guydyr-louses, Brinton-rise, 8. 1¥. 

McCall, John, Esq. 112, Winston-road, Stoke Newington, J. 

McClean, Rev, D. Stuart, Norwood-rectory, Southall, Middlesex. 

M'Clean, Frank, Esq., Moa. .£, Fernclife, Tunbridge Walls. 


M'Clistock, Admiral Sir Francis Leopold, Fn, 29, Kensington-gote, Paloce- 


“McClare, Joseph Henry, Esq. 9, Rumford-place, Liverpool, 
McConnell, Jas, Edw., Esq., cx, 2, Dean's-yard, Westminster, 5. W. 


1gge"McConnell, W. R., Esq. 12, King's-Bench-walk, Temple, E.C.; and 


Charleviliz, Belfast, 
McCosh, John, Esq,, 0.0, Junior United Servine Club, &.W. 
McEuen, D. P,, Esq. 24, Pembridje-square, Baynoater, W. 
McEwan, John Thomas H., Esq. 3, Stanley-gardena, i - W. 


MeGavin, Alan Lawrie, Esq, Cordan-ladge, Wanstead; and 2, Barge-yard, 
Fictoris-street, 5. W, 


MeGregor, Duncan, Esq. Clyde-pliace, Glasjow, 
MoGrigor, Alerander Bennett, Enq, 19, Woodnide-terrace, Glasgow. 
Mcllwruith, Robert, Esq. 45, Bed/ord-gardens, Campden-hill, W. 
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 *Melvor, W. G., Eeq., Sup. of Chinchona Plantations, Oetacamund, Madras. 
Care of Mr, E. Bumpus, Holborn-bars, B.C. 
McKerlie, P. H., Esq., 7.5.4. Scot, &e, 26, Pembridye-tillas, Bayneater, W. 
2000"McLean, Hon. John. Oamaru, New Zealand. Care of Messrs, Eedfern, 
Alexander, and Co,, 8, Great Winchester-street-inildings, E.C. 
®McLean, Robert Allan, Esq., 75.8. Duwart-howse, The Acenw, Eltham-road, 
McLeod, Major-Gen, W.C. 62, Glouceater-gardens, Hyde-park, W.; and 14, 
St, Jomes's-equare, 3, W, 

McMahon, Colonel A. Cure of Messrs. H, 5. King and Co., Cornhill, B.C. 

McMaster, James, Esq. 1, Staniope-gardes, Queen's-gate, 8. W. 

McNair, Major John F,A., 8.4. Cure of Messrs. Codd and Co,, 35, Craren- 

alreet, W.C. 
M‘Neil, The Right Hon, Sir John, ¢.c.8, Granton, near Edinburgh, 
MeNeill, Colonel J. C., v.c., 0.0. United Service Club, Pall-mall, &.W. 
*McVean, Colin A., Eaq., Care of Ree. D, McVean, Bunessan, Sootiand, 

Madan, Kev. J. BR. Cedar-villa, Kensington, W. 
zoroMagrath, Colonel John R. (Madras Artillery, Ret.), Murhull, sear Bradford- 

on-dvon, Wilts; and East India 0, 8. Clab, 14, St, James’ i-square, SW, 

Mair, G, J. J., Esq., Fs. 41, Upper Bedford-place, Ruasell-square, W.C. 

Maitland, Rev, A. Gray. Roseneath, Sydentam-park, 5.E. 

*Major, Richard Heory, Esy., ¥5.A. Atheneum Club, 5.W.; and British 
fueron, WC. 
*Mnkins, Henry F., Esq. 8, Palace-gate, Kensington, W.; and Heform Chub, 
Malby, John Walter, Eaq. 15, Rickmond-cillas, Secen-sisters'-road, Holla- 
way, 
*Malcolm, Major Edward Donald, ne. EdiniurgA, 

Malcolm, James, Esq. 22, Prince’s-gate, Knightsbredge, 8. W. 
*Malcolm, W. E., Esq. Surnfoot, Langholme, near Carlisle, 

Malden, B, Jno,, Esq. 14, Great Coram-street, Russell-square, W.C. 
2020Malleson, Colonel G. B, Care of Messrs, Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. 
*Mallet, Chas,, Esq. Audit-ofice, W.C.; and 7, Queensbro’-terrace, Bayt- 

water, W. 

Maltby, F. Cecil, Esq. Thatched-House Club, St, Jomes's-street. 
Man, Maj.-Gen, Henry (Madras Staff Corps). 2, Palace-road, Surbiton. 
Man, Captain J, Alexander, Imperial Maritime Customs, China, Junior United 

Service Club, &.W, 

Man, Captain William. Gare of Myles Fenton, Esy., 52, Wenbiourne-terracy 
rk, W. 





yde-park, W. 
Man, William, Esq. Woodford, Easer. 
“Manchester, Wm, D. Montagu, Duke of. 1, Great Stanhope-street, Wi; and 


Kimbotion Castle, St. Neots. 
Mann, H., Esq. Belyrace-mansions, 8,W.; and 13, Upper Brunneick-place, 








1860. 





Mann, James Alenander, Esq., MRA, 


1866 | 2030Mann, Robert James, Esq., M.D, 5, Kingadown-cillas, Wandncorth-common, 5. W. 


1871 


1861 
1860 
1852 


1870 | 


ial 
1875 
1871 


Manners, George, Esq., F.2.A. Sanudoene-road, Croydon, 


| Manners-Sutton, Hon. Graham, 50, Taurioe-square, &. WW. 


Manners-Sutton, Hon, Robert Henry, 12, Queensherry-pi., &. Eeensington, &.W. 
Manning, Frederick, Esq. Eyron-lodge, Leamington ; and 8, Dover-strect, W. 


Mansell, Captain A, L. Hydrographio-office, Admiralty, 5. W. 


Mantel, Sir John Mes, County Police-court, Strangeways, Manchester, 

Mantell, Walter Baldock Durant, Esq. Wellingfon, New Zealand. Core of 
A, J. Woodhouse, Bez, 1, Hanover-aqguere, W. 

Mantle, Wm, John, Esq. Northgate, Lincoln. 

Mappin, Joseph Chas. Esy., 35, Dulwich-road, SE. 


Co,, 45,.Pall-mall, 5. W. 
Margetts, William G., Esq. St, Hildas, Greenhithe ; and St, Stephen's Club, 5. W. 
Margischis, John Thomas, Esq, Cure of Mrs, Margdschis, Brodie-ville, 
Eéameington, 
Marjoribanks, Edw., Esq. 124, Piceadilly, W. 
Markham, Captain Albert Hastings, nx, 21, Focieston-square, 5.W. 
Markham, Clements Robert, Esq,, C.B., ¥.2.8, 21, Eecleston-square, 5. W.; ond 
Atlearum Club, 8. WW, 
March, Capt. H.C, 20, Cambridye-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 
Marsh, Matthew Henry, Esq. Oxford and Cambridge Club, 5. W. 
Marshall, Horace Brooks, Esq. (Ciffon-nilfa, Britton, 
*Marshall, J,G. Don, Esq. Birkenshaw, Hawley, Farndorc’-station, Hants. 


rogoMarshall, John, Esq. Auwchiand-lodge, Queen's-road, Richmond, 


Marshall, William, Esq. 71, Afornington-road, W. 

*Marshall, William, Esq. 57, Norfolh-street, Strand, W.C. 
*Marsham, The Hon, Robert, 5, Chesterjield-atreet, Mayfair, W. 
Marston, Edward, Esq. 188, Fleet-street, B.C. 

Marten, Chas, Henry, Esq. Combe-lodge, Blackheath, 8.E. 
Marten, C. Rous, Esq. Wellington, New Zealand. 


Marten, Elliott, Esq., Vice-Conanl, Sarmeat, Care of W. T. Marten, Es}. 
30, Great St. Aelen's, EWC. 


Martin, Henry, Esq. Susser-Aouse, Aighbury-new-park, NV. 
“Martin, Richart Biddulph, Haq. Claresood, Bickley 


zo60Martin, Thomas, Esq. Beechscood, Withdean, near Brighton, 


Martin, Wm, Coleman, Esq. 

Mason, Charles, A. J., Esq. 8, @lowcenter-crescent, Hipde-park, W- 

Mason, Dr. Samuel, 44, Finshury-circus, EC 

sig Hoskins, Esq, Barrow-green-howse, Oxted, near Godstone, 


Masterman, Edwanl, Esq. 30, Threadneedle-street, E.C.; and 27, Clement’ 
pity = hobs, EC 


—_— 


a 





— 
1870| ‘Masterman, Edward, jun, Esq. 57}, Old Broad-st., B.C. ; and Walthamstow, 
Masterman, T. W., Esq. 4, Spencer’stull, Wimbtedon, 3, 1. 

*Matheson, Alexander, Esq., ur. 338, South-street, Park-lane, W.; and 
Ardross-cosile, Rom-slire, N. B, 

®Matheson, Hugh Mackay, Esq. 5, Lombard-street, B.C. 

2070"Matheson, Sir James, Bart., F.2.8. 13, Clereland-row, 5. W. 7 and Achony, 

Bonar-bridge, Sutheriandahire, Fe. 





1871 Mathew, George Buckley, Esq. Care of Messrs, Boddington and Co., St. Helen's 
place, E.C. 

1874 Mathews, Chas, Edward, Eq. Gatgate, Augustus-road, Edgbaston, Rirming- 
ham ; and Arts Chub, W, 

1872| ‘Mathews, William, Esq, .a. 49, Harborne-road, Birmingham. 

1858| ‘Mathieson, James Ewing, Esq. 77, Lombard-street, E.C. 7 and West-heati- 
lodge, Hampstead, ¥.W. 

1878| = Maturin, Wm. Henry, Esq., 0-0. 5, Courtfeld-gardens, South Kensington, &. W. 

1873 Mande, Colonel G. A. Royal Mews, Pimlico, 5. W. 

1875 Mandalay, Athol, Esq. 

1875 Maule, Geo, Norman, Esq. 1, Hare-court, Temple, E.C.; and University Cink, 
S.W. 


Mawbey, Henry, Esq. 269, Amburst-road, Stoke Newington, N. 
ao8oMaxwell, John, Esq. Lichfeld-howse, Richmond. 


1855 May, Staif-Commr, Daniel John, RX. Care of Messrs, Case and Lowdensack, 
1, James-atreet, Adelphi, W.C. 

1876 May, Wm., Esq. St. Mary Croy, Kent. 

1858 Mayer, Joseph, Esq. F384. 68, Lord-street, Liverpool, 

1875 Maynard, R, Russell, Esq. Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 

1862 Mayne, Captain Richard Charles, n.%, 8, 101, Queen's-gate, 5. W. 

1858 Mayo, Captain John Pole, Army and Navy Club, 3. W. 

1867 Mayson, John S,, Esq., J.P. 5, St, James's-square, Manchester. 

1883| Meade, The Hoo. Kobert Henry. Colonialogiice, 3.W.; and 3, Belyrave- 
aquare, 5. W. 

1874 Meadows, Dr. Alfred, 27, George-street, Hanover-syuare, W 

1875 | go90Meakin, Edw. E., Esq. Rosenfels, Red-hill, Surrey ; aad 22, Fenchurch-rt,, E.C. 

1872| — Messom, George Samuel, Esq. St. Margaret's, Twickenham. 

1871 Medhurst, Sir Walter H., Kat, 32, Palace-gardens-terrave, Wi; and 
Atheneum Club, 5.0. 

1882|  *Medlycott, Commander Mervyn B., nx. Care of Messrs. Woodhead and Co., 
44, Charing-cross, 5.W. 

1876 | *Meiggs, John G., Esq. 7, Craven-hill, Bayneater, W. 

1874|  Mfeinertehagen, Daniel, Eq. 10, Hutland-gate, 5.1. 

1854) —_elvill, Major-General Sir Peter Melvill. 27, Palmeiro-lawiv™s Brighton. 

1838} —-Melvill, Philip, Enq., F-na.8. Ethy-louse, Lostarithiel, Cormenil, 

1877 | Mendel, Samuel, Esq. Chislehurst, Kent. 

1875 Menzies, Jas. Irvine, Esq. 78, Stamford-street, SE. 
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Mercer, Thomas, Esq, Ushridge, 

Merewether, Colonel Sir William Lockyer, w.c.3.1., cB, 31, Dinden-gordens, 
Kensington, W, ; and India-afice, &. W. 

*Merritt, Douglas, Esq. Leacote, Rhinelot, New Fork. Care of H. 
Sherloct and Song, 9, Canaing-place, Literpool, 

Mesaiter, Charles A., Esq. The Avenue, Brumpford Speke, near Exeter. 

Messum, Josiah Young, Esq., &.¥., F,f4,8, (Controller of H.M.'s Packet 
Services), General Post-ofice, E.C.; and Bedford-villa, Sydenham-rood, 
Croydon. 

Metcalfe, Frederic Morehouse, Esq. Wisbech, Cambridjestire. 

Methuen, Capt, Hon, Paul (Scots Fusilier Guards}. Guards’ Club, Pall-mall, 
Ww. 

Methven, Captain Robert, 44, Chester-square, 5.1. 


*Mexborough, Right Hon, John Chas. Geo., Earl of, 33, Dover-street, W.; and 
Methley-park, near Leeds, 


*Michie, A., Esq. 55, Lendenhallastreet, EC. 
Michie, Honourable Archibald, gc. 8, Viotoria-chambera, Victoria-street. 
S.W.; and Reform Chub, 5. W. 
Middleton, Rear-Admiral Sir G. N. Broke, Bart, Sirwhland-park, Needlam, 
Suffolk ; and 35, Albemarle-strect, We 
*Midwinter, William Colpoys, Esq. Juaior Carlton Club, Pali-mall, &.W. 
*Miers, Joba William, Esq, c.e, 74, Addison-road, Kensington, W. 
Mildmay, Major Herbert St, John (Rifle Brigade), 
Mile, Lieut.-Col, Samuel Barret. (Bombay Staif Corps), Political Agent in 
Mekran, Care of Mesara. King and Co,, 45, Pall-mail, 5, W. 
Miller, Chas, A. D., Esq. Sherbrooke-lodie, Brixton, 3, W. 
Miller, David, Esq, Rx. United Service Club, Pall-mall, 5. W. 
a120°Miller, Captain Henry Matthew, x. United Service Club, 8.W., and Fera- 
side, Sevenoaks, 
Miller, Robert Montgomerie, Esq. Culverden-grove, Tunbridge Wells, 
*Miller, Admiral Thomas, United Service Club, S. We 
Milligan, Joseph, Esq. 6, Craven-street, Strand, WC. 
Mills, Arthur, Esq. $4, Hyde-parkgardens, W 
Mills, Jno, Elliott, Esq, 2, Somerset-coftage, Priar-park-road, Bath. 
“Mills, John R., Esq. Kingswood-lodye, Tunbridge Welle 
Millward, Victor, Esq. Je, Fair Vine, Redditch, Worcestershire, 
Milman, Liewt.-Col, Everard $, County Prison, Usk, Monmouthshire. 
Milne, Admiral Sir Alex, Bart, ¢.0.5. 1, Lowndes-street, 5: W. and 
faveresk, Musselburgh, 


18 |] argoMilner, Rev, John, ma. The Rectory, Midileton-in- Teesdale, Darlington, 


Mitchell, William Aug., Esq. Marlioro’-pilla, Lea-bridge-road, E. 


Mitford, Col, Jno, Philip Osbaldesten, Wiford Castle, _ Morpeth, Northumier- 
j and Army and Navy Clad, 8. W, 











“*Mocatta, Frederick D., Esq. 9, Connauht-place, W. 
"Moffat, Rev, Dr. Robert. 64, Anowle-roud, Brizton-road, &,W. 
Moffitt, John, Esq. (General Register Office of Seamen, 6, Adelaide-place, 
London-bridge, £.C. 
Moleyns, Major T. A. de, a, 53, Seymour-street, Portman-aquare, W. 
Mollison, Alexander Fullerton, Esq. 
Molyneux, Lieut. W. C.F. 16, Prince of Wales-terrace, Kensington, W.; and 
Junior United Service Club, &,W. 
Money, Major Gerard Noel (Beogal Staff Corps). Stodham-park, Peterafeld ; 
and care of Mesers. Hf, 5. King, 45, Pall-mail, 5, W. 


argoMontagu, Jno. M.P., Esq. Downe-hall, Bridport, Dorset, and Union Club, 8. W. 


“Montague, Lieut.-Colonel Horace, 6a, Waterloo-place, 3. W. 
*Montefiore, Sir Moses, Bart., ¥.0.5., F.45.8.4, 7, Grosvenor-gate, Park-lane, 
W.; and Fast-cliflodjge, Ramagate. 
Montgomery, Jno. B, H., Esq. 33, Mount-atreet, Girosvenor-square, W. 
Montgomery, Robert Mortimer, Esq. 
Montgomery, Sir Robert, 0.0.5.1, £.0.8. 7, Cornwall-gardena, Queen's-gate, &. W, 
Moodie, GP. Esg. Care of J. J. Pratt, Esy., 24, Coleman-street, £.C. 
Moody, General BR. C., x8. Caynham-house, near Ladlow, Shropshire, 
*Moor, Rev, Allen P., w.a., F.0as. St. Clement's-vicarage, Truro. 
Moore, Adolphus W., Esq. Jndia-ofice, 3. W. 


aigoMoore, Joho Carrick, Esq., F.B.8. Corneal, Wigtonshire ; and 115, Eaton- 


square, 3. W. 
Moore, John, Esq. 36, Mari-lane, E.C. 

*Moore, Joseph, Esq. Rydal-mount, Champion-Aill, 

Moran, Benjamin, Esq. 20, Norfolt-terrace, Bayncater, W. ; and 5, Westminster 
chambers, Victoria-street, 8. W. 

*Morant, Major J. L. L. (BR. Mad. Eng.). Mountstuart, Qofacamund, Neilgherries, 
Madras Presidency, Care of Messrs, Join Gladding and Sons, 13, Pater 
noater-row, F.C. : 

More, R. Jasper, Esq. Linley-Aall, Salop. 

*Morgan, Delmar, Esq. 15, Roland-gardens, South Kensington, 5. W. 

Morgan, D, L., Esq. (Deputy Inspector-General, B.N.). Army ond Nary 
Club, Pall-mall, 8. W. 

Morgan, Junius Spencer, Esq. 13, Prince's-gate, Myde-park, 6. W. 

Morland, Lieut. Henry, late 1.5. Assistant Dockmaster, éc., Bombay. 


a160*Morris, Charles, Esq. University Clu, 5. W. 


Morris, Edwd, Ellis, Esq. Care of H. Morris, £sq., Fastoote-house, St, John’ 
park, Blackheath, §.E. 


Morrison, Colonel J.C, D. United Service Club, Pall-mall, 5.W. 
Morrison, Pearson, Esq. Care of Join Hockin, Fay. 8, Tolenhouse-yard, 
Lothbury, B.C. 








1865 uthan 

1876 | __Mortimore, Foster, Esq. 78, Ecoleston-square, & W. 

1875 Mosenthal, Adolph, Esq, * 

1869| Moser, Robert James, Esq. 45, Bedford-square, WC. 

1877 | 2270Moses, Marcus Tertius, Esq. 2berton-Leisom-park ; and 11, Bustace-street, 
Duin, 


1889 Mott, F.T., Esq. 1, De Montfort-street, Leicester, 
1861 |  *Mount, Frederick J., Esq., #1.0. (Surgeon-Major and Tnspector-General of Prisons, 
Bengal Army, &oc,), 12, Durham-villas, Kensington, W.; and Athenrun 
Clwh, 5... . 
1868 | | *Mounsey, Aug. Henry, Esq, British Legation, Yedo. Care of R. H. Mousey, 
Esq., Castle-street, Carlisle. 
1871| Mowatt, James, Esq, aa. 51, Notting-Aill-aquare, Wi; and Caius College, 
1871 | °  *Mogley, H, W,, Esq. ua, Eton College. 
1858 Mudie, Charles Edward, Esq, Mumeetl-hill \ 
“ 1858 | Mueller, Ferdinand, Esq., u.0., P11.D, Director of the Botanical Gardens, 
3 Melbourne, Care of Mesera. Dulaw and Co., 37, Soho-equare, W. 
; 1874 | Muir, Hugh B., Esq. 26, Ol! Broad-street, E.C. 
| 1867| Muir, Thomas, Esq. Madeira; and 24, Fork-terrace, Regent's-park, N. W. 
1877 | 2180Mullens, Rev, Joseph, p.p, 14, Bloomsield-street, Londen-wail, E.C, 
1877 | *Mullens, Josiah, Esq. Burwood, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1876 Mulliner, Robt. Bouverie, Eeq. Grove-lowse, Grove-park, Chiswick, 
1875| Mundy, Daniel Louis, Esq. Care of Messrs, Budden, Fissher, and Co, 48, Fen- 
church-street, EC. 
Munro, Dr, 11, Park-lane, W. 
Miinster, His Excellency Count, (Ambassador of the German Empire.) German 
Embassy, 9, Carlton-howse-terrace, 5. W. 
Munton, Francis Kerridge, Esq. Gloucester-howse, Stonebridge-park, Willexicn, 
NW. 
*Murchison, John H., Esq. Junior Carlton Club, 5, W. 
Murchison, Kenneth R., Esq. 24, Chapel-street, Park-ane, W.; and Brocke- 
Aurat, East Grinstead, Susser. 
*Murdoch, Sir Thomas W. Clinton, m.c.w.a, 8, Park-street, Westminster’ 
8. W. ; and 83, St, Goorge's-square, 8, W. 


1860 | 21goMurray, George J., Esq. Wootfon-court, Canterbury; and Junior Carlfon 
Clb, &, W. 


1875 
1873 


1869 


1666 
1859 


1230 






1872 *Murry, G. $8. D., Esq. 118, Pall-mall, SW. 

1863 *Murray, Henry, Ej, Garrich Club, Garrich-street, W.C. 

1830 Murray, John, Esq, 50, Albemarle-street, W.; and Newstead, WimSledon, 
s.W. 

1872| ‘Murray, John, jon, Esq, 50, Albemarlest, W.; and Newstead, Wimbledon, 
&.W. 


1876 


1870 


Murray, T. Douglas, Esq. 34, Portland-place, W, 
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1860| "Murray, Major W. G. (Beng. Staif Corps), Lairtheaite, Kensick, Cumberland ; 
1870) = Murray, William Vaughan, Esq., #.nt., &e, 4, Westhourne-crescent, Hyde- 
kW. 


1876) Nagaoka, M. J., Esq. (Justice). 5, Adeiphi-terrace, Strand, W.C. 

1876 | z2-0Nahishima, N. H., Esq. 41, Clanricarde-gardens, Baysoater, W. 

1875 Naidu, P. Venkatakrishnama, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, High Court, Madras, 
Care of Messrs. Binny and Co., Leadenhall-atreet, £.0. 


‘ Nairne, P. A., Esq. 2, Grove-Lill, Camberwell, 5.2. 
1963 Napier of Magdala, Rt.'Hon, Lord, 6.0.,, 6.0.5.1, 7.2.5, Care of Messrs. 
Coutts and Co,, Strand. 
1876 Napier, Capt. Hon. Geo, Care of Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 55, Parliament- 
street, 3, W. 
1861) Napier, Willinm, Esq. 
1871 Nares, Captain Sir GeorgeS., 0.¥.,.K.c.B. 23, St. Philip's-road, Surbiton, 
1875 


Neal, Capt. William, Army and Navy Clu, Pall-mall, 58. W. 

Needham, 5, H., Esq., F.0.8. 5, Meckleniurg-street, Mecklenburg-quare, We. 
Nelson, George Henry, Esq. Wyyyeston's Hospital Boys’ School, Leicester. 

| aaro* Nesbitt, Henry, Esq. 12, Victoria-rillos, Kilburn, N.W. 


1875 Nesbitt, William, Esq. Junior Carlton Club, Pali-mall, 5. W. 

1869 Neville, Lieut,-Col. Edward. 6, Bolton-gardens, South Kensington, 5. W. 

1870 Newall, Wm, Johnstone, Esq. 35, South-atreet, Park-fane, W. 

1868 Newbatt, Benjamin, Eaq., ¥.5.., he. 7, Vicarage-gardens, Campden-hill, W. 

1876} Newby, Edwin H., Esq. Ciatham-tneildlings, New-bridje-street, EC. 

1867 |  Newdignie, Lieut-Col. Francis W. (Coldstream Guards). 26, Seymour-sirect, 
W. 7 and ByrAley-lodge, Neediood Forest, Burton-upon- Trent. 

1876 Newman, Geo. G,, Esq. 75 and 76, Cornhill, E.C. 

1858 | Newman, Thomas Holdsworth, Esq. 9, Gt. Cumberland-place, Hyde-park, W. 

1873 | Newton, Alfred P., Esq. 15, Shafiield-gardens, Campden-hill, W. 

1872 | 3220Newton, Wm., Esq. 11, Mitre-court, Temple, F.C. 

1870} ‘Nicholas, W., Esq. 2, Shirley-villas, Prospect-hill, Walthamstow. 

1870 Nicholl, Henry John, Esq. 16, Hyde-part-gate, W. 

1885| Nichols, Robert C., Esq. 5, Susex-place, W. 

1856 Nicholeon, Sir Charles, Bart., n.c.u. The Grange, Totteridge, Herts, N. 

1875 Nicholson, Robert, Esq. Loan End-howse, Norham, near Berwich-on- Tweed, 

1868] Nicol, Geo, Wm., Esq. 312, South Lambeth-road, 5. W. 

1869 | "Nicol, Robert, Esq. Reform Club, S. W. 7 and Westminster-palace-hotel, 8... 

1868 | Nicol, Wm., Faq, 10, Ashley-street, Victoria-strect, 8.W.; and Fawnyde, 


Kennef, Kincardine. 


Ficalle, Wat Esqu 0A. 107, Lansdovene-roait, Notting-hil, W. 








1874 | 
1857 


1876 
145 


. 1sm7 


1876 





Kieron, 
1871 | 2230Nieols, Arthur Robert, Esq. 11, Church-rom, Hampstead, H.W: 


Nicolson, Vice-Admiral Sir Frederick Wm. Erskine, Bart.,c5. 15, William- 
street, Lowndes-equare, 5. W. 
Nimmo, Rev. B., na, 28, Mill-Aowse, Grantchester, near Cambridge; ond 
HM.S.* Lord Warden.’ 
Nix, John H., Esq. 77, Lombard-street, E.C. 
*Noldwritt, Jno. Spencer, Esq. 352, Albany-road, Camberwell, SE. 
*Nolloth, Admiral Matthew 5, 412, Aany, Piccadilly, W.; and United 
Sernce Club, &, W. 
Norman, Capt. Charles B. 18, Northirool-road, Lee, 8.2. 
Norman, H. J., Esq, 4, Halkin-street, Grosvenor-place, 8. W. 
Norman, Lieut.-General Sir H. W., K.c.8, 16, Westhourne-equare, W. 


Normandy, Frank, Esq. 6, Church-meadows, West-till, Sydenham, SE, ; and 
4, Garden-court, Temple, £.C. 


1872 | a2go0Norris, Charles, Esq. 124, Wood-atreet, F.C; and Marischal-road, Lee, 


1875 
1858 


Event, 
Norris, Harry, Esq, Colonial-offce, &.W.; and 4, Little St. James's-strect, 
&. W. 
North, Alfred, Esq. 23, Lansdene-creacent, Notting-ldl, W. 
Northurnberiand, Algernon George, Duke of, 2, Grospener-place, 5. W. 
Norton, Geo., Esq., Ma. 2, Gloucester-place, Hyde-park, W. 
Norton, Henry Turton, Esq. 33, Cormeall-jardem, Queen’s-gate, 5.17. 
Notman, Heary Wilkes, Esq. 7, Great Marlborowh-airent, We 
Kours, Henry, Esq. Atheneum Club, 5. W. 


Oster, Wm, Edward, Esq. Meunwoodsite, near Leeds. 
Ogilvie, Edward D., Esq. Yulgiilar, Clarence-riter, New South Wales. Care 
of Messrs, Marryat and Sona, Laurence Pountney-lane, B.C.” 


1875 | 22500gilvie, Geo, M, Esq. 44, St, James'-square, S.W.; and Raleigh Chil, 


1863 


1877 
1876 


18T3 


1861 


1874 


1870 | 
1855 
1878 


Regent-street, 5. W. 


Opitey, Col. Thos, 23, Grafton-street, Piccadilly, W.; and Ruthggs, Forfar 
ire, WV. B 

O'Halloran, Joseph Sylvester, Esq, 1, Whitehall-gardens, 8. W. 

*O'Keelfe, Commr, Yelverton, ax. 14, Avington-grove, Penge, SE. 


Oldershaw, Capt. Ricbert Piggott. 74, Werwiek-aruare, Belgrave-road, 8. W. 

‘Oldham, Sargeon-Major C.F, Care of Messrs, Grindlay and Co, 55, Pariiament- 
atreet, 5. W, 

Oldham, Heory, Esq., 0.0, 4, Carendith-place, W. 

Oliphant, Laurence, Esq. Atheneum Club, 5. W, 


Oliver, George, Esq. 79] Graceclurch-buiidings, B.C. 





{omnia Edward Lacon (Bengal Staif Woodville 
agai Blackheata, 5.E, Ne mee 
1845] "Qmmanney, Admiral Sir Erasmus, 0.8, 7.08, Fa. 6, Tullot-square, 
ek | Hyde-park, W, ; and United Service Club, 8. W. 
1838 *Omemaney, H, M., Esq. Blackheath, 8.5. 
1867 Ormathwaite, John Benn-Walsh, Lord, 28, Ferheley-syuare, W. ) 
1873 *Ormerod, Heary Mere, Esq. Froughton-park, Manchester. 
1873 Orpen, F. H.5., Esq. Barkly, Griquatand West, South Africa. 
1875 Orred, Chas. F. d'Angers, Esq, 84, Rutland-gate, 5, W. 
1653 Osborn, SirGeorge R., Bart, Travellers’ Club, 8. W.; and Chicksand-priory, Beds. 
1861] “Osborne, Lieut-Col. Willoughby. Political Agent, Bhopal, Schira, India, 
1875 | 32700sbourne, Jno, Smyth, Esq., jun. Heath~iowse, Stapleton, Bristol, 
1852] Oswell, William Cotton, Esq. Groombridge, Kent, 
1877 Otter, Baron Frederic von, (Minister of Marine.) Care of Mr. Thorsten Nor- 
| denfelt, 1, St. Swithin's-iane, E.C. 
1875| Grerall, Wm, Henry, Esq., 7.8.4. Guildhall, EC. 
1870) *Qverbeck, Baron de. Hong-Kong, Care of Messrs, King and o., 65, 
1875 | Cornhill, E.C. 
Overbury, E. N., Esq. (Mastras Civil Service). 14, St. James's-aquare, &, W. 
Wt] *Overstone, Samuel, Lord, a4, MRI, 2, Cariton-gardens, SW.; and 
| Wichiam-park, Surrey. 
‘1873! Oxenham, Edward Lavington, Esq. Nuicombe-liouse, Weyleidye, Surrey. 
1875 Oxley, Fredk., Esq. 23, Glowcester-crescent, Hyde-park, W. 
1868 Owden, Thomas §,, Esq, Mount-pleasant, Pilip-lane, Tottenham, 


1874 | 2280Packe, William, Esq. 1, Cavendisi-square, W. 
1873 | Page, George Gordon, Esq., ce. 4, Great James-street, Gray's-ina, WC. 
. 1876 Page, Henry, Esq. Dulwich-common, 5.5. 
1877 Page, Wm. Irving, Faq. Win4edon-common, 5, W. 
1878 Paine, Geo. Wm., Esq. Cotncold-lodye, Farguhar-road, Dubwioh-wood-park, 
Upper Norwood. 

1874 | Pallett, Robt, Hy. Chas, Esq. Theydon-Aail, Theydon Bois, Essex, 

Palmer, F. J, Esq., 8-8. 50, Fins'wry-spuare, ELC. 

= “Palmer, Captain George, Rx. Midgargeafigiiet, Roxburghshire, 

*Palmer, John Linton, Esq., Surg. 8.x. 74, Roob-park, Rockferry, Cheshire, ; 

Palmer, Rev. Joseph, t.a., &e. Wells, Somerset. | 
| 3290Palmer, J, Horsley, Esq. 56, Crowucell-road, Queensgate, 5. W. 
*Palmer, Samuel, Esq. I 
“Palmer, T,G, A., Esq. 5, Paper-twildings, Inner Temple, EC, F 
-Pannel, Charles S.,2q. Wailton-lodye, Torquay. f 


a 




















*Parish, Capt. John E., B.¥. 
* Parish, Sir Woodbine, K.C.11., F.8.8., Sc, Quarry-house, St, Leonards-on-Sex 


2300Park, Abraham, Eaq. Warrington-terrace, Ashton-under-Lyne ; and Morniag- 
dale-house, Renfrewshire, N. B. 


Park, James Dickson, Esq. 48, Queen’s-gate-gardens, South Kensington, 5. W. 
Parker, Capt, Francis. 8, (54th Regiment), ¥.0.8., a.1.0.8. Morar, Gwallor. 
Parker, Honourable Francis, 94, Baton-sqware, 8.W.; and 9, Kiny's-Benoh- 
walk, Temple, E.C. 
- Parker, James, Esq. 45, Leinster-square, Hyde-park, W. 
Parkes, Sir Harry S., X.C.0,, HM. Minister Plenipotentiary, &e.. in Japan. 
Parkia, George Lewis, Eeq. 22, Parklane, W. 
Parkin, Thomas, Esq., M.A. 29, Bowlecard Haussmann, Paris. Care of Re. 
Jokn Parkin, Halton-vicarage, Hastings. 
Parkyns, Manséield, Eaqu P28. Arthur's Club, St, James's-street, S.W.; ond 
59, Prince’s-square, Baynoater, W. 
Parlane, Jas,, Esq. Appleby-lodge, Rusholme, Manchester. 
2}10Parr, Commander Alfred A, Chase, nat, Powys-lodge, Bickley, Kent. 
Parry, Edward, Esq. 290, Camden-road, N.W. 
*Parry, Francis, Esq. 2, Stanhope-gardens, Cromuell-road, 5. W- 
Pasco, Captain Crawford, Rx. Care of Messrs. Case and Loudensack, 1, Jamer 
street, Adelphi, WC, 
Pass, Elins A. de, Esq. The Lodge, Bembridge, Isle of Wight. 
Pusteur, Mare Henry, Esq. 38, Mincing-lane, B.C. 
Paterson, John, Esq. 15, Coleman-street, B.C. 
Patteraoa, Jas, Wilson, Esq. Roseland, Waverley, Baltimore Co., U.S.A. 
Patterson, Myles, Esq. 28, Gloucester-place, Hyde-park, W. 
*Patterson, Capt. Richd, R. The Park, Nottingham, 
2320Patterson, Maj.-Gen. Wm, Thos, Lainl, 6, Spring-gardens, 5, W. 
Pattinson, J., Esq. 21, Bread-street, B.C. 
Paul, J, H., Esq., up, The Terrace, Camberwell, 8B. 
Paul, Joseph, Esq. Ormonde-house, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
Pauli, Capt, W. B., n.x., HM. Consul, Porto Rico, Care of Messrs. Woodhead 
and Co,, 44, Chariag-cross, 8. W, 
Paulson, W. H., Esq., Ba. St, Lowrence-vicarage, Ramagate. 
Paxton, Robert Chas,, Esq. 24, Stafford-terrace, Phillimore-gardent, W. 
Payne, Lieut.-Col, Geo. Mamey, East India United Service Club, 14, St, James's 
square, 5, W. 
*Paynter, William, Esq, PLAS, 21, Belyraresquare, S.W.; and Camborne 
_ hese, Richmond, Surrey, . : ee : 


lexan! 





(a 127, Englefet-road, Islington 
1863 Pearse, Captain RB. B., now. maaan 
1877| Pearson, Arthur A., Esq. Colonial-office, 8, W. 


-*Peek, Sir Heary William, Bart., x.r. Wimbledon-howe, S.W. 
pr *Peel, Captain Francis, Borted-howse, Colchester. 
| Pes Right Hon Sir Robert, Bart, <.0., uP. 4, Whitehall gardens, 8. W.; 
1874 ee Gan me, Stanmer, Lewes, Sussex. 


’ 
—— eroft, Walthamstox, E. 

1871 Pembroke, Right Hon, George R, C. Herbert, Earl of, Wilton-Aowse, Sulistnery ; 
tare and ae Viectoria-square, Pimlico, SW. ; 

Pender, Staff-Comm. D., nx, Admiralty, Whitehall ; squimalt, Thornton- 

dill, Wimbledon, 8. W. ‘Bb 

1874 Pender, H. D,, Esq. 18, Arlington-street, S.W. 
1868 Pender, John, Esq. 18, Ariington-street, S.W. 
1863 *Pennant, Colonel S,$, Douglas, Penrhyn-castle, Bangor. 
1859 *Penrhyn, Lord. Penrhyn-castle, Bangor. 
1874 Pepys, Hon. Walter Courtenay. Windham Clu), St. James’s-square, S. W. 
1860 Pereira, Francisco E., -~ 83, Chancery-lane, W. ¢. 


1862)  *Perry, William, Esq. 9, Warwick-road, Upper Clapton, N.E. 
1876 Petch, Richd., Esq. 16, Westbowrne-purk, Hyde-park, W. 
1857 *Peters, William, Esq. 

1860) * Petherick, John, Esq. St. Goram Haven, St. Austell, Cormeall 








Petter, G. Wm., Esq. Streatham-grove, S. W. 


and Rogers, 9, Fenclurch-street, E.C. 
2360Phayre, Licot-Gen, Sir Arthur, 0.8., K.C.5.1. (Governor of Mauritius.) Care 
Of Messrs, H. 8, King and Co., 45, Pall-mall, 8.W.; and E, India United 
Service Club, 8.W. 
' *Phené, John Samuel, Es., LL.D, ¥.3.4. ¥.6.8. 5, Cariton-terrace, Oatley- 





Philipps, Sutherland Rees, Eaq., M.D. 9, Borbellp piece; ationki. 

Phillimore, R.-Admiral Augustus. Spy Panos Peet and India 
United Service Club, 8. W. 

Phillimore, Charles Bagot, Esq. Horley Manor-heuse, Great Marion ; and 
India-office, 5. W. 

Phillimore, Capt. Wm, Brough (Grenadier Guards). 5, Jotn-street, Berkeley- 
square, W. 

Phillips, Major-General Sir B, Travell, Kat, United Service Club, 8. W. 

2370Phillips, Edwd. Aug., Esq. 

Phillips, Geo. Esq., H.M.’s Consul, Xiwtiang, Care of Jno. Marsh, Esq., 29, 
High-street, Maidstone, 

Phillips, Thomas Ernest, Esq. St. Mary's School, Seymur-street, Euston- 
aypuare, NW. 

poy aula C.L., Esq. Care of J. W. Sinclair, Ee7., 2, East India-acenue, 

EC. 





Philp, Capt, Fras, Lamb (Royal Scots Greys), Salperton-pirk, new Cheltenham ; 
Army and Navy Clu, 8.W.; and 9, Earf's-terrace, Kensington, WwW. 

Philpott, Edward P., Esq., 4.D., LL.D, Poole, Dorsetshire. 

Phipson-Wybrants, Temple Leighton, Esq.,J.%. 14, Portsea-place, Hyde-part, 
W.; and Dunlow, Moy, Co, Tyrone, Ireland. 

*Pickering, John, Esq. 28, Springfteld-mount, Leeds. 

Pickersgill, Wm. Cunliffe, Eeq. 58, Prince’s-gate, 5. W. 

Pierce, John ‘Timbrell, Esq. 3, Middle Templetane, Temple ; St, Albans, Herts ; 
and Reform Club, 8. W. 

2380Pierce, Josiah, Exq. 12, Bewufort-gardens, Brompton-road, 8. W. 

Pigott, Rebt. Turtle, Eeq.,D.0.t. Manor-park, Lee, Kent ; and 36, Southampton- 
street, Strand, W.C. , 
Pigott, Thomas Digby, Esq. War-office, Pall-maill, 8, W. 
*Pigou, F. A. P., Esq. Dartford, Kent, 
*Pike, Captain John W., Rx. United Service Club, S.W. 
Pilkington, James, Esq. Blackburn, 

*Pim, Captain Bedford C. T., ns, s.r, Leasid>, Kingmeood-roat, Upper 
Norwood, SE. ; 2, Crown-office-row, Temple, E.C.; and Senior and Junior 
United Service Clubs, 8. W, 

Pimblett, Rer. James, 26, Great Avenham-street, Preston. 

Pinney, Colonel William, 30, Berheley-square, W. 

Pitcairn, Cecil Colvin, Esq, Ba. New University Club, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
2390Pitman, C, E., Esq. Gocernment Telegraph Department, Bengal. 

Pinister, W. H., Esq., ¥.n.0.8,, &e. Tottenham, Middleser, - 

Platt, Lieut,-Colonel Chas, Rowley. 4, Bolton-street, Piscudilly, W. 

Player, John, Esq. 22, Carpenter-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Playfair, Lieat.-Col. Robert Lambert, H.B.M, Consul-General, Algiers. Care 

of Mesars. H. 8. King and Co., 45, Pallamall, 8.W. 

Plowden, Charles C., Esq. The Cottage, Chislehurst, Kent, 

*Plowes, John Henry, Esq. 39, York-terrace, Regent's-park, N. W. 
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|  *Plunkett, Capt. Geo, T., me. Chatham, Care of Messrs. Cox and Co., Craiy’s- 
court, 8. W. 
Pohl, Franz Emil F. Hoge, Beq, Maisonnette, Clapham-common, SW. 
Pollard, Henry Thos, Esq. 4 Threadneedie-strect, B.C. 
2400°Pollexfen, Captain J, J, India. 
*Pollington, John Horace, Viscount. 8, John-street, Berkeley-square, W. 
*Ponsonby, The Hon, Frederick G. B, 3, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, W 
Poole, C. M., Exq., ce. Care of W. T. Poole, Esq., Carnarcon. 
Poole, Capt, Wm. John E. (60th Royal Hitles). 9, Granville-park, Lewisham, S.B. 
Pope, Captain Wm, Agnew. Union Club, Trafalgar-square, 8. W. 
*Porcher, Captain Edwin A.,u.x. 60, Chester-square, S.W. 
*Porges, Theodore, Esq. 57, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, W.; and 
Austin Friars, B.C. 
*Portal, Wm. Richd., Esq., M.A. Tonge-house, Lower Norwood, S.E. 
Porter, Henry, Esq. 181, Strand, W.C, 
2410Potter, Richard, Esq. Standish-house, Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, 
Potter, Wm. H., Esq. Care of G. T, White, Esq., Kinrara, Tooting-common, 
Pound, Alf, Jno., Esq. M.A. 3, New-nquare, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
*Pounden, Captain Lonsdale. Junior United Service Club, 8. W.; and Browns- 
wood, Co, Wezford. 
Povah, Rev. John V., m.a, 11, Dancson-place, Pembridze-square, Ww. 
18u4 *Powell, F. S., Esq. 1, Cambridye-square, Hyde-park, W. 
1874 Power, Edward, Esq. 16, Southwell-gardens, South Kensington, S. Wi 
1859 Power, E. Rawdon, Esq. Heywood-lodge, Tenby, South Wales ; and Thatched- 
House Club, 8. W. 
1868 Pownall, John Fish, Esq. 63, Russell-square, W,C. 
1864 Powys, The Hon. Leopold, 16, Queensbery-place, 5. W. 
1870 | 2420°Prance, Reginald H., Esq. Frognal, Hampstead, 
1873 Preedy, Colonel H. William. The Chantry, Fladbury, near Pershore, Worces- 
tershire. 
1873 Prentice, Edward, Esq. Care of Rev. H. Waller, The Rectory, Tweywell-by- 
Thrapston, Northamptonshire, 
1873 *Prevost, Admiral J, C. 
1868 Price, Charles S,, Esq. Bryn Derwen, Neath. 
1869 Price, F. G. H,, Esq. 1, Pleet-street, B.C. 
1869 Price, James, Esq. 8, Howley-place, Maida-lall West. 
1852 Price, James Glenie, Esq. 14, Clement’s-inn, w.c. 
1875 Price, J. M., Esq., CE. , 
1876 Price, Sir Rose Lambert, Bart. Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly, W. 
2430Price, Thomas Phillips, Esq. 41, Conduit-street, W. 
Prichard, Edward Ellisun, Haq. (Engineer for the Transkei Territory, S.A.). Care 
of A, Prichard, Bsq., 27, Bedford-row, w.c. 
“4860 Prickett, Rev. Thomas William, M.A., F.5.A. 11, Lypiatt-terrace, Cheltenhar 5 
and United University Chub, Pall-mail East, 5. W. 5 
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1868 Prideaux, Colonal W. F., Bombay Staff Corps, Care of Messrs, King and Co., 

45, Pall-nall, §.W’. 

1877 Prince, John, Esq. Devonshire Club, St. James's-street, 3. W. 
1873 Prince, John Sampson, Esq. Bh rover gartin; Byars W. 
1865| *Pringle, A., ey. Fair, Selkirk, N. B. 


*Pringle, Thomas Young, Esq. Reform Cheb, 5. W. 
*Prinsep, Edw. Aug,, Esq,, 8.¢.8., Commissioner of Settlements in the Punjaub, 
Umritewr, Care of Mesura, H. 8. King and Co,, 65, Cornhill, E.C, 
Pritchard, Lieut.-Col, Gordon Donglas, me, 82, Elzham-road, Addison-road, 
Kensington; and United Sercixe Club, Poll-mail, §, W. 
2440Probyn, Maj.-General Sir Dighton Macnaughten, V,C., K.c.5.1.,¢.0, Queen Anne's 
mansions, St, Jamera-pork, 3, W. 
Procter, Jno,, Esq. Cromwell-houst, Long Preston, Leeds ; and 2, Crown-office- 
row, Temple, EC, 
Proctor, Samuel, Esq. (Head Master, Borough Schools, San Fernando, Trinidad). 
Care of E. Hf, Penney, Fez., 17, Lime-street, £.C, 
*Prodgera, Edwin, Esq. The Rectory, Ayott St. Peter's, Herts. 
Protheroe, Capt, Montague, Care of Messrs, Grindlay and (., 55, Parliament- 
street, 8. W.; and Junior United Service Cus, 3, W. 
Protheroe, Pryse, Esq. Gothic-cottage, Adelaide-road, Surbiton, 
Prouse, Oswald Milton, Esq. Weathourne-lowse, Shaflesbury-road, Hammer- 
amith, W. 
Prout, John William, Esy., M.A. Atheneum Club, S.W.; and Neasdon, 
Middicser, NW. 
Pryor, Rev. Jno. Eade. Bennington-rectory, Stevenage, Herts, 
Puckle, Major-General James. 9, Charlotte-street, Brighton. 
24g0*Puget, Lieut.-Colonel J. Alderahot-park, Aldershot, ants, 
| Puleston, John H., Esq. 2, Palace-gate, Kensington, W. 
Poller, Arthur Giles, Esq. Atieurum Club, 5.W. ; Arther's Chi, 5.W.; and 
Foungsury, Ware. 
Pullman, Henry, Esq. “Normandy,” Knw-road, Richmond, 
Pullman, Jno, Esq. Grove-end, Chinrict, 
Punafer, Wm. B., Esq, 
Purcell, Edward, Esq., 6.0, Wiitchiurch, Monmouth, 
Purdon, Lieut. George Frederic, 2.4, 
*Pusey, Siiney E. Bouverie, Esq. 
Pyeroft, Sir Thomas, .0.s.1. 17, Cleveland-gardens, Hyde-park, W, 


1568 





1874 


Quin, Lord George. 15, Belyrave-square, 8. W. 


1868 “Ranma Esq. Care of Mr, Jno. B. Williams, 36, Hillmarten-road, 
Camden-road, NV. 
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1869] Rae, Edward, Bag. Devonshire-road, Birkenhead, 

Rus, Henry, Esq, 15, Old-square, Lincoln's-ian, W.C.; and Oxford and Cum 
bridge Cheb, Fall-mall, 3. W. 
"Rae, James, Esq. 32, Phillimore-gardens, Kensington, W. 
Bae, John, Esq., M0. LL.D, 2, Adidison-gardens South, Holland-villas-road, 
Raz, John, Esq., F4.A. 9, Mincing-lane, F.C. 
Rahles, Chevalier John, 103, Gamden-road, N.W. 
2g7olaikes, Francis Wm., Esq. Junior Carlton Ciwh, 
Raleigh, Rey, A.,v.D. 27, Ladbrote-grove, W. 
Ralli, Eustratius, Esq. 93, Lancaster-gate, W. 
Kalli, Pandeli, Esq. 17, Belyrave-square, 5. W. 
Ralston, W, KR, Shedden, Esq., .a. Zritish Museum, wit. 
Rambaut, John, Esq., M0. The Grange, Godstone, Surrey. 
Ramsay, Alex., Faq. Kilmorey-lodge, Castichar, Ealing, W. 
Ramssy, F. W. Hutchinsoo, Feq., ™.D. 15, Somerset-street, Portman- 
_ aquare, W. 
Ramsay, John, Esq. Jalay, . B. 
Rammy, Major John, Stralock, Aberdeenshire. 
Ae *Kamsten, Richard, Esq., BA, Woldingfold, newr Hashem. 
2480" Handell, Rev, Thomas, 8.4. Huist's School for Boys, Taunton. 

Randolph, Vie~Admiral George G., 0.0. 70, Brunsiich-place, Brighton; ancl 
United Service Club, Pall-mail, 3. W. 
Rankin, Capt, Fras. W. Northwick-villu, Clifton, Gloucestershire ; and Junior 
Naval and Military Club, Pall-mail, 8. W. 
Rankin, William, Esq. Tiernaleague, Carndonagh, Donegal. 
"Ransom, Edwin, Esq. Kempstone, near Bedford. 
Rapier, Richard C., Esq. c.E. 5, Westminsterchambers, 5. W. 
Rassam, Hormuzd, Esq. Nineveh-house, Spring-grove, J sieworth, 
Ratcliff, Colonel Charles, ¥.3.a, Athenarum Club, S.W.; Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham ; and Downing College, Cambridge. 

Hate, Lachlan Macintosh, Exq. 9, South Audley-atreet, W. 

W. #H., Esq. Care of Sir C. MGrigor and Co. 25, Charlee 
street, St. James's-aquare, 5.W. . 
- Ravenstein, Ernest G., Esq. Alpha-cottage, Lorn-road, Brizton, 8. W. 
‘Rawlings, H. D., Esq. Chalt-till, Kingsbury, ¥. W. 
Rawlins, Wm, Donaldson, Eaq., M-A- 18, Down-street, Mayfair, W. 
~ Rawlinson, Sir Christopher. 61, Lowndes-equare, S.W.; and Aldinghourne- 
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_ * Rawlinson, Major-General Sir Henry C., #.0.B.» D.0.be LL.D, Fas, Atheneum 
Club, 5. W.5 and 21, Charle-street, Berkeley-symires W. 


] Rawson, Christophe, Esq, 9, Victoria-chambers, Westminater, 5. W 
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“Rewio, Philip, Ea. Woodhurst, Crumley, Sussex. Dinca a 
| Rawson, Sir Rawson Wm., K.C.0.6., ¢.5. Drayton-howse, West Drayton, 
Middleser. 


Rawson, Lieut. Wyatt, nx. Care of C, Rawson, Eey., 9, Victoria-chambers, 
Westminater, 3, W. 


59 | 2500Ray, Major Alfred William. The Lodge, Brixton-oval, 8. W. 

Ray, George H., Esq., 2D. Bengal. Care of Mesars: Grindlay and Co., 55, 
Parliament-street, 8. W. 

“Rayleigh, Lord. Terling-place, Witham, Ewer. 

Read, Frederick, Esq. 45, Leinster-equare, W. 

Read, F. W. C., Esq. Walthamstow, 

Read, Gea, John Meredith (Minister of the U.S. in Greece). Athens. 
Redhead, R. Milne, Esq., ¥.1.8. Springfield, Seedley, Manchester ; Conservative 
Club, S.W. ; and Junior Carlton Club, S. W. 

‘Relat; tein BBA ak: 25, Great George-street, S.W. 

Reed, Andrew Holmes, Esq. Earlsmead, Page-green, Tottenham, 

Reed, John William, Esq. 27, Clarence-street, Islington, N. 

|| 2510°Rehden, George, Esq. 2, Great Tower-street, F.C. 

Reid, Alexander, Esq. Coreiom. Teen Guiana. ante ans (oa 
Bank, Bishopegate-street, E.C. 

*Reid, David, Esq. 

Reid, Lestock K,, Esq. Athenawn Club, S.W.; and 122, Westhourne- 
terrace, W. 

Reilly, Anthony Adams, Esq. 

“Reiss, James, Esq. 7, (vont cta Sous tak tare 
Remfry, Frederick Ernest, Esq. irsleigh, Torquay. 

Remfry, Jno., Esq. The Grange, Niyhtingale-lane, Clapham-common, §.W. 

*Rennie, John Keith, Eaq., M.a,, Camb. 2, Eccleston-squere, S, W. | 
Reanie, John Thomson, Esq. 6, East India-avenue, E.C.; and Deemownt- 
house, Aberdeen, 

2520°Hennie, M. B., ora Care of James Rennie, Extn 9, Motcomb-strat, 
Bograve-square, 8, W. 

Rennie, W., Esq. 6, Great Cumberiand-place, W. 

Renshaw, Chas, B., Esq. Ziderslie, Renfrewshire, N. B. 

*Renwick, General W. F., R.x, 18, Cambridge-gardens, Kilburn, NW. 

Reuter, Julius, Baron de. Aensington-palace-gardens, W. 

Reynardson, Henry Birch, Esq, Advwell, near Tetsworth, Oxfordshire, be 

Reynolds, William Henry, Esq. Care of Messrs, King and Co,, 65, Cornhill, 
B.C, Lo 

Rhodes, Arthar John, Esq. York-villa, London-road, St. Albans, yr 

Rhodes, Hon, Wm. Barnard, Mem. Legis, Council, New Zealand, Wellington, 
New Zealand. Care of Messrs, Jas, Morrison and Co., 4, Fenchurch- 
street, EC. 

49a: _ *Ricarde-Seaver, Major F, Ignacio, Conservative Club, St, James's, 5. W. 

‘1870 | 2530Rice, Wm,, Esq. Apsley-end, Hemel Hempstead, ’ 

















1868 Richards, Alfred, Esq. Tewhesiury-lodyge, Forest-hill. 

1874| — Richards, Capt. F. W., Bs. United Sercice Club; and H.M.S, * Devastation,’ 
Channel Squadron. 

1857 Richards, Admiral Sir George H.,0.n., #.%8, Vancouer-house, Forest-hill, SE. 

1877 Richards, M. W. Esq. Shore-road, S. Hackney, E. 

1877 Richardson, Edwin J., Esq. 28, Duhe-street, Manchester-square, W. 

1864 Richardson, F., Esq. Juniper-hall, Mickleham, Dorking. 

1873 Richardsoh, W. Brown, Esq. Darlaston-rectory, Wednesbury, Staffordshire. 

1875 Rider, T. F., Esq. The Grove, Clapham-road, S. Ww. 

1873 Riddell, Lieut. H. S, Hutton (2od Battalion GOth Rifles), Meerut, 

1876 | 2540Rideal, John, Esq. Devon-lodye, Mayow-road, Forest-hull. 

1877 Ridgway, John Ambrose, Esq. Foundation School, Beverley. 

1864 Ridley, F. H., Esq. 

1864 Ridley, George, Esq. 2, Charles-street, Berkeley-square, Ww. 

1874 Ridpath, James Lionel, Esq. Devon-lawn, Wimbledon-park. 

1875 Ridpath, Thomas Alex., Esq. 9, Belsize-park, Hampstead. 

1862} Rigby, Major-General Christopher Palmer. Oriental Club, W.; and 14, Mans- 
field-street, W. 

1868 Riley, Captain Charles Henry, Junior United Service Chub, S.W. 

1860 Rintoul, Robert, Esq. Windham Club, 5. W. 

1853 Ripon, Most Hon, Geo. Fredk Sam., Marquis of, K.0.,¥.8.8. 1, Carlton-gardens, 
8.W.; and Studley Royal, Ripon. 

1874 | 25soRitchie, Rev. George St. Martin (Chaplain to the Forces). 

1877 Robarts, H. C., Esq. 41, Lowndes-square, 3. W. 

1876 Roberts, Rev. Chas. M. The Grammar-school, Monmouth. 

1868 Roberts, Charles W., Esq. Penrith-Aouse, Effra-road, Brixton, 5, W. 

1861 Roberts, Capt. E. Wynne. 24, Gloucester-place, Portman-squore, W.; and 

; Nut feld-lodge, Pouchen-end, Boxmoor, Herts. 

1875 Roberts, W. C., Esq. New Zeuland, Cure of the Bank of New Zealand, 
50, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

1874 Robertson, A. D., Esq. 53, Queen’s-gate, SW. 

1865| © Hobertson, A. Stuart, Esq., 4.0. 

1860 Robertson, Sir D, Brooke, ©.u., H.M, Consul-General, Shanghae, Care of 
Mess. H. 8. King and Co., 65, Cornhill, E.C. 

1875 Robertson, D. I. U., Esq. 174, Chathamvatreet, Faltner-syuare, Liverpool, 

1861 | 2560°Robertson, Graham Moore, Esq. 21, Cleeeland-square, Hyde-park, W. 

1877 *Roberteon, Henry, Esq., 4D. 15, Lancaster-gate, W. ; and Pali-hall, Corwen, 
N. Wales. 

1870 Robertson, James Nisbet, Eq. Yanlands, Banstead, Surrey. 

1868 Robertson, Rev. J. S. 8, Md. F.RAS. Duncrwi-park, Dunning, Perth- 

shire, N. B. 

1863 Robertson, R. B,, Esq., H.M. Consul, Yotohama, Japan. 

1873 Robertson, Major Wheatley. 35, Queen’s-gurdens, W. 

1870 Robinson, Alfred, Eaq. Zlm-bank, Huddersfield. 
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Election. 


1875 
1873 


1872 
1864 
1859 


1864 
1874 
1865 
1876 
1862 


1850 
1872 
-1870 


1858 
1830 
1860 


1874 
1877 
1863 
1874 


1861 
1863 
1866 
1871 
1875 


1868 
1872 
(1861 


1876 


List of Fellows of the 





*Robinson, Arthur M., Esq. 32, Deconshire-road, Claughton, Birkenhead. 

Robinson, Capt. F.C. B., nx, Care of London Joint Stock Bant, Pall-mail, 
8. W. 

Robinson, Henry, Esq., ¥.1.0.8., 7.6.8, 7, Weatminster-chambers, 5. W. 


2570Robinson, H. O., Esq. Fairbank, Crystal Palace-park, S.E. 


Robinson, Sir Hercules G, R., G.c.#.6., Governor of New South Wales. Messrs. 
Burnett, 17, Surrey-street, W.C. 

Robinson, John, Esq. Care of E. Street, Esq., 30, Cornhill, B.C, 

Robinson, John, Esq., ce. Newick, Lewes, 

Robinson, J. R., Esq.,Lt.D., F.8.A. Scot,, ¥..8. Edin, South-terrace, Dewsbury. 

Robinson, J. T., Esq, 20, Bloomshury-square, W.C. 

Robinson, Colonel Sir John Stephen, Bart, Arthur's Club, 5.W.; and 20, 
Park-lane, W. 

Robinson, Mr, Serjeant (p.c,), 8, Xing’s-Bench-walk, Temple, B.C. ; and 43, 
Mecklenburgh-square, W.C, 

*Robinson, Captain Walter F,, 2.x. 15, Montpellier-villas, Brighton. 
Robinson, Wm., Esq., C.M.G, Colonial-office, S. W. 


25 80Robinson, Sir W. C, F., K.c.M.G., Governor of the Straits Settlements. Care of 


Colonial-office, 8, W. 

Rochester, Right Rev, A. W. Thorold, Bishop of. Athenaum Club, SW. 

*Rodd, James Rennell, Esq. 29, Beaufort-gardens, S.W. 

Roe, Capt. Hon. Jno, Septimus (Surveyor-General, W. Australia). Care of Jfrs 
Ellis Jervoise, 7, Euston-place, Leamington. 

Rogers, Captain Ebenezer, 5.0.P., Chester. 

Rogers, Edward C., Esq. Three Counties Asylum, Stotfold, Baldock. 

Rogers, John T., Esq. River-Aill, Sevenoaks, 

Rogerson, Geo, Russell, Esq., ¥.RAS, Beech-cottage, Calderstone-rood, Allertun, 
near Liverpool. 

Rollo, Lord. Dumorief-castle, Moffat, N. B. 

Rion, M, Hermann von, Ladbroke-lodge, Ladbroke-square, W. 


25qoRooke, Major W., na. Formosa, Lymington, Hants, 


Rooks, Geo, Arthur, Esq. 12, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 

Rosa, Dr. Don Manuel Gonzalez de la, w.a.m. (Professor of Philosophy, 
University of San Marcos, Lima.) 80, Guildford-street, Russell-sg., W.C. 

Rose, Henry, Esq. 8, Porchester-square, Hyde-park, W. 

Rose, H, Cooper, Esq., u.p, Hampstead, NV, W. 

Rose, Jas, Anderson, Esq. Wandsworth, Surrey, 8.W.; and 11, Salishury- 
street, W.C. 

Rose, The Right Hon, Sir John, Bart, K.c.m.G, 18, Queen’s-gate, Hyde-park, 
& Ww. 

Rose, Colonel Sir Wm, Anderson, Alderman, ¥.n5.1. Carlton Club, S.W.; 
63, Upper Thames-street, E.C.; and Upper Tooting, 8. W. 

Rosenthal, L., Esq. 10, Delamere-terrace, N.W. 

Ross, Lient.-Col. EC, BS ows, Grindlay and Co., 55, Parliament- 
street, S.W. 
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sington, 5. W, 
®Roundell, C.5., Esq. 16, Curson-street, Mayfair, W. 
*Routh, E. J., Esqe MA. FiReSy FLAS, ee, St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 

Routledge, Edmond, Esq. 40, Clanricarde-gardens, Bayswater, Ww. 

Routledge, Thomas, Esq. Clarkewgh, Sunderland, 

*Row, A. V. Nursing, Esq. Dabe-yarden, Vieayapatam, Jndia, Care of 
Messrs, King and Co., 65, Cornhill, £.C. 
*Rowlands, Percy J., Esq. Jndia-office, 5.W. : 

Rowley, Captain C., Rw. 33, Cadogan-place, 3. W. 

Royse, Capt. E. C,, mx. 31, Royal-aoenue, 3. W, 

Rucker, J. Anthony, Esq. Blackheath, SE. 

r6r0Rudge, Wm. Newland, Esq. 17, South Audley-street, W.; and Ethyl-lawn, 
Torquay, Devon, 

Rumbold, Capt, H. E. W. 

*fumbold, Charles James Augustus, Esq. 5, Percival-terrace, Brighton, 

Rambold, Thomas Henry, Esq. 38, Surser-square, Brijyhton. 

Rumley, Major-General Randal, 16, Eaton-terrace, Baton-eqeare, &.W. 

*tusden, Geo. W., Esq. Care of Messrs, Ashton and Co., Crown-court, old 
Broad-street, EC. 
*|tussell, Lord Arthor, MP. 2, Audiey-sqware, W. 

Russell, George, Esq., M.A. Viewyield, Southfields, Wandneorth; and 16, Old 
Change, St. Pauls, B.C. 

Russell, James H., Esq. St.Mary's National Schools, 4, Kinglate-street, Eedge- 
Aill, Liverpool. 

Russell, Right Hon, John, Earl, £.a., F.28. 37, Chesham-place, 5.W.; Pem- 
broke-lodge, Kichmond; Endasleigh-house, Devonahire ; and Gart-lows, near 
Callander, NV. B. 

2620Rusell, Peter N., Esq, 66, Queensborough-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 
Russell, Robert, Esq, 42, Albemarie-street, W. 

Russell, Thomas, Esq. aremere~hall, Hurstyreen, Sussex. . 

Russell, Thomas, Esq, 22, Kensington-palace-gardena, We 

Russell, Wm. Howard, Esq., LL.D. Carlton Club, 5. W, 

*Rutherford, David Greig, Esq. Surrey-howse, Forest-Aul. 
Rutherford, John, Esq, 2, Cavendish-place, Cavendish-square, Ww. 
Rutson, Albert O., Esq. 7, Hulf-Moon-sireet, W. 
1877 Raton, John, Esq. Newby Wise, Thirsk, Forkshire. 
1873 Ruston, Captain W. Fitzherbert, nx, 41, Cormoall-gardens, 8. W. 
1857 | 26;0°Ryder, Admiral Alfred P., H.M.S. ‘Audacious,’ China. Care of Admiralty, 8. W. 


1864 Ryder, G., Esq. 





1868 Sabben, J.T.» Esq. M.D. Northumberiand-house, Stobe Newington, N, 
1873 Sabel, Ernest E., Esq. 185, Maida-rale, W. 
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Sting nvr i By Fes, la 
Victoria-street, Westminater, S. W. a) 

Sadgrove, Arthur William, Esq. sé, WA gS peda es 

St, Albans, His Grace The Duke of. Bestwood-park, Arnold, Notts. 

St. Clair, Alerander Bower, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, Jassy, Moldavia, 

St. Clair, John, Esq. Newton Stewart, Wiztonshire, 


St. Jean, Le Vicomte Ermest de Satgé Malcern Wells; and Junior Atheneum 
Club. 


2640St. John, Major Oliver Beauchamp Coventry, R.E. Care of Messrs. H, 8. 
King and Co., 65, Cornhill, EC, 

St. John, Spenser, Esq., British Minister for Peru, Cure of J. A. St. John, 
£5q., 44, St. John's-wood-terrace, St, John's-wood, N. W. 

Sale, Captain M.T, ne. Chatham, 

Salkeld, Colouel J. C. (H.M. Indian Forces), 29, St, James's-street, S. W. 

Salles, J de, Esq. 59, Stanhope-gardens, South Kensington, S. W. 

Salmon, Charles Spencer, Esq. 

*Salmond, Robert, Esq. Reform Club, S,W.; and Rankinston, Patna, Ayr. 


*Salomons, Sir David, Bart. Broom-hill, Tunbridge Wells; and 46, Uppet 
Berkeley-street, W. 


“Salt, Henry, Esq. Lgremont, Bournemouth, 

Salthouse, Rev, Robert. St, James's-parsonage, West Derby, 
1861 | 2650°Sandbach, Wm. Robertson, Esq. 10, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, 5. W. 
Sandeman, Captain David George. The Ferns, Eldon-road, Kensington, W. 
*Sandeman, Fleetwood, Esq. 15, Hyde-park-gardens, W. 


Sanderson, Rev, Edward, The Vicarage, High Hurst Wood, Uckjeld, 
Sussex. ; 


Sandilands, John Alexander, Esq. 59, Mark-lane, F.C. 
Sanford, Lieut.-Colonel Henry Ayshford. 29,  Aecletiest Crosser 
| SW; and Nynehead-court, Wellington, Somerset 
Sanford, W. Ayshford, Esq., v.ns, Nynchead-court, Wellington, Somerset. — 
Sapp, John James, Esq. Palmerston-roud, Svuthsea, 
Sarel, Colonel H. A., €.B., Assist.-Adj.-General S,E, District, Dover; and 
United Service Club, Pall-mail, 8. W. 
Sarll, John, Esq. Beauvoir-house, Hollington-park, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
2660Sartoris, Alfred, Esq. Abbottswood, Stow-on-the- Wold, 
Saumarez, Rear-Admiral Thomas,c.n. The Firs, Jersey. 
Saunders, Fras., Esq. 6, Limes-grove, Lewisham, S.E, 
Saunders, Howard, Esq. 7, Radnor-place, Gloucester-square, W. 
Saunders, James Ebenezer, Esq., ¥.L-8., F.G.8., ¥..A.5. wagers, 
and Chelvistone, 36, Lee-terrace, Blackheath, SE. 
Savory, Major H. B. Naval ond Military Club, Piccadilly, W. 
_ Sawyer, Colonel Charles (6th Dragoon Gaards), 20, Roland-gardens, S.W. 
*Schilfer, Wm. Fredk., Esq. Lydstep-howe, Highgate, N. 
- Schaleh, Vernon Rodolph, Esq. 20, Milton-street, Dorset-syuare, NW. 











1861 


1877 


1876 


1858 
1853 
1875 
1872 
1867 
1872 
1858 
1875 
1854 





Schenley, Edward W. H., Esq. 14, Prince’s-gate, S.W. 
2670Scholfield, William F., Esq. 55, Onslow-gardens, 8. W. 
Schda, Rev, James Frederick. Palm-Aouse, Chatham, Kent, 
Scobell, Sandford Geo. T,, Esq. Down-house, Red Marley, Gloucester, 
Sconce, Gideon C., Esq. 14, St, Janes’s-syuare, S.W. 
Scott, Abraham, Esq. 12, Furquhar-road, Upper Norwood, 5.2. 
Scott, Adam, Esq. 10, Anatchbull-road, Camberwell. 
Scott, Arthur, Esq. Rotherfield-park, Alton, Hants; and Travellers’ Cid, 
SW. 
*Scott, Dugald, Esq. The Moorlands, Kersal-edge, Manchester. 
Scott, Lord Henry. 3, Tilney-street, Park-lane, W. 
*Scott, Hercules, Esq. Brotherton, near Montrose, N. B. 
2680* Scott, James Benjamin, Esq, 32, Coal Exchange, City, E.C. ; and Walthamstow. 
Scott, John Charles A., Esq. 6, Cambridje-gate, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Scott, Capt, P, A., Bx. Care of W. 7. Litticjohns, Esq., Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, 8.E. 
Serutton, Alexander, Esq, 2, Upper St. John's-park, Blactheati, SE. 
Scovell, George, Esq. 25, Grosvenor-place, S, W. 
Searight, Hugh Ford, Esq. 7, East India-avenue, E.C. 
Searight, James, Esq. 80, Lancaster-gate, W. 
Seaton, Maj.-Gen. Lord. D3, Albany, W. 
Sedgwick, Jno. Bell, Esq. 1, St. Andree’s-place, Regent's-park, N.W. 
Seebohm, Henry, Esq. Rutlidge, Sheffield. 
26goSecley, Harry G., Esq., ¥.1,8., ¥.6.8., &o, 61, Adelaide-road, N. W. 
Seely, Charles, Esq., jun. 7, Queen'’s-gate-gardens, South Kensington, 8, W. 
and Sherwood-lodge, Nottinghanstire, 
Segrave, Capt. W. F., .H.M. Consul, Stockholm. Care of the Librarian, 
Foreign-office, 8. W. 
*Serocold, Charles P., Esq. Brewery, Liquorpond-street, E.C, 
Sevin, Charles, Esq. 155, Fenchurch-street, F.C. 
Sewell, Henry, Esq. 10, Upper Westhourne-terrace, W. 
Sewell, Stephen A., Esq. City Club, Old Broad-street, B.C. 
Seymour, Alfred, Esq. 5, Chesterfield-gardens, Mayfair, W. 
“Seymour, Admiral F. Beauchamp, c.8, Admiralty, Whitelall, S, W. 
Seymour, George, Esq. 12, Lower Phillimore-place, Kensington, W. 
2700"Seymour, Major-General W. H., c.n. United Service Club, Pali-mall, 5. W. 
Shadwell, Admiral Sir Charles F, A., K.C.0., F.2.5. Meadow-bant, Melisiam, 
Wilts, 
*Shadwell, Lieat.-Colonel Lawrence. 
Shanks, Major Joseph G., n.w.t.t, Plymouth, Devon, 
Share. Staff-Commander James Masters, 2.x. Sreviee-tieren, Epona 
Plymouth, 
*Sharp, Colin Kimber, Esq. 43, Tregunter-road, West Brompton, 5, W. 
Sharp, Captain Cyril, 7, Thurioe-square, S.W. 





1881 


1876 





| 2710Shaw, C. Bousfield, Esq. 26, Charles-atreet, St. James's; and 2, Exez-court, 
Temple. 


Shaw, Geo, Esq. 7, Garrichstreet, W.C.; and Gatwood-homse, Rostrevor, 
freland, 

"Shaw, John, Esq. Finegand, (tage, New Zealand. Care of Messrs, Reith 
and Wiltic, Dunedin, Otago, NZ. Per Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., 
188, Pleet-street, £.C. 

Shaw, John Ralph, Esq. Arrowe-park, Birkenhead, 
“Shaw, Kobert B,, Esq. (British Joint Commissioner), Lodak, Punjab, East 
Indies. Care of General Younghusband, 106, Pembrode-road, Clifton, 
Shaw, W, Otho Nicholas, Esq. 35, Queen's-jate, South Kensington, 3. W. 
*Shearme, Edward, Esq. 94, Reyent's-park-road, N.W. 
Shelley, Edward, Esq. Arington, Winchester. 

*Shelley, Captain G. Ernest, 32, Chesham-place, 8. W. 

Shenstone, Fredk, Smith, Esq. Sutfon-Aall, Karcombe, Lewes, 


a720Shepheard, Chas, Edwd,, Esq..c.e, Hecumont-Aouse, Ealing, 


Shepherd, Chas, Wm., Esq,, M.a., F.2.5. Troftersclijfe, Moidstone, 
Shepherd, James, Esq. 19, Lamozster-gate, W. 
Sheridan, H, Brinsley, Esq., up. New City Club, LC. 
Sheridan, Richard B., Esq, 39, Grostenor-place, 5. W, 
Sherrin, Joseph Samuel, Fsq., L1.0,, ru.p, Lerytom—louse, Leyton-crescent, 
etalon, 5. W, 
*Shipley, Conway M., Esq, Tieyford-moors, Winchester, 
Shirley, Lionel H., Esq., 0.8., de, Windham Club, &,W.; and 9, Queen's-gate- 
terrace, 3, W'. 
*Shoolbred, James, Esq. 33, Jancaster-gate, Hyde-park, W. 
Short, Robert, Esq. 42, illmarten-road, Camden-road, N. 


2730°Shuter, William, Esq. 66, Melsise-port-gordens, Fiaverstock—Aill, NW. 


"Sibley, George, Eeq., cE. The Mount, Whitehill, Caterham, Surrey. 
Sidney, Capt, Fred. W., n.8. 3, Approach-road, Lower Norwood, SE. 
Silk, George Chas., Esq. 
*Sills, Wm. Bernard, Esq. 19, Heaufort-gardens, 5, W. 
Siltzer, John, Esq. 4, Crowurell-houses, South Kensington, 8. W, 
*Silva, Frederic, Esq. 97, Westhourne-terrace, Hyde-part, W, 
Silver, the Kev. Fred, aLA., F.RA.S., F.G.8,, F.L.8. Jectory, Norfon-in- Hates, 
Market Drayton, Salop. 
*Silver, Stephen Wm,, Esq. 66, Corniill, E.C.; and 3, Yort-gate, Regent's 
park, NW, Ww. . 
Simmons, Edw. K., Esq. Nevill-Aowse, Belgrave-ferrace, Brighton, 


1848 | 2740°Simmions, General Sir Jobu L. A., £.u., K.c.n, 36, Cormwall-gardens, Ken- 


aington, &. W. 








1874 


1s74 
i641 
1859 
1859 
1875 





1875 


Royal Geographical Society. xev 


Sag Ane cd aaa Tyersall-crescent, Wood-road, Sydenham-Aill, 


ln Frank, Esq. 17, -ssage scant. 5.W. 





"Sima, Richard hair eR Matabar-hill, Deakes 
Sek ta is, Lord. Lathom-park, Ormatirt, Lencashire, 
Skertchly, Joseph A,, Esq. 189, Glenarm-read, Clapton-park, EF. 

Skilbeck, Jno, Hy., Esq. The Hollies, Snaresbrookt, Leytonstone, £.. 

Skinner, John E, H., Esq. 3, Dr. Johnson's-buildings, Temple, £.C. 

Skrine, Heory D., Esq. Warleij-manor, near Bath, 


Royal Western Yacht Cheb, Plymouth, 
Sladen, Col. E.B, Care of Mesars, Grindlay and Co,, 55, Parliament-street, 
SW. 
Sladen, Rev. Edward Henry Mainwaring. The Gore, Bournemouth. 
Smale, Sir John (Chief Justice, Hong-Kong), 26, Xensington-square, W. 
Smedley, Joseph V., Esq., M.A. Oxford and Cambridge Club, 8. W. 
Smetham, John Osborne, Esq. King's Lynn, Norfolk. 
*Smith, Augustus Henry, Esq. The Ridge, Bitterne, Southampton, 
*Smith, B. Leigh, Esq., M.A. Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall-mali, 5. W. 
Smith, Bridgman, Esq. 27, Lloyd-square, W.C. 
Smith, Major C. B. Euan, 0.9.1, 14, St, James's-square,S.W. Care of Messrs. 
King and Co., Cornhill, E.C. 


Smith, Edward, Esq. Windham (lub, &.W. 

Smith, E. Louis T., Esq. Richmond-house, Hounslow. 

Smith, F, Porter, Esq., win, Shepton Mallet, Somersetahire. 

Smith, Geo, Fereday, Esq., M.A., J.P. 0, Grovehurat, Tunbridge Wells, 

Smith, Griffiths, Faq. 7, Endsleigh-street, Tuvistock-square, W.C. 

Smith, Guildford, Esq, 63, Charing-cross, 8. W. 

Smith, Jervoise, Esq. 47, Beigrave-square, 8. W. 

Smith, J. L, Clifford, Esq. 60, Fritheillegardens, Shepherd'sbush, W. 
*Smith, Joseph Travers, Esq. 25, Throymorton-street, £.C. 


"Smith, R. Barr, Esq. Torrens-park, Adelaide, 3, Australia. 
*Smith, Major Robert M., He, Toheran, 
Smith, Rupert, Esq. Twener"s-Aill, near Dudley. 
*Smith, Thomas, Esq. 
*Smith, W. Castle, Esq. 1, Glowcesterterrace, Regent's-park, NW, 
Smith, Right Hon, William Henry, wp. 1, Hyde-park-street, W. 
Smith, Wm, Hy., Esq. Care of Messrs, Allon Bros., and Co,, James-strest, 
Di f 


Smith, William Howarth Glynn, Esy. 24, Delamere-creacent, W. 





78oSmyth, Colonel Edmund. | Webeyn-grange, Herts, 4 ya aud 
“Smyth, Warington, Esq., ¥.RS. 92, Tnverness-terrace, W. 
*Smythe, Lieut.-General William Joy Riduy FBS, Athenarwm Cinb, 5,W. 
Sacoke, William, Esq. 20, Northampton-part, Canonbury, N. 
Solbé, Edward, Esq, Palace-grove, Bromley. 
*Solomons, Hon, George. Jamaica, A 
*Somers, Right Hon, Charles, Earl, 49, Prince’s-gate, 8. W.; Eastnor-castle, 
Herefordshire ; and The Priory, Reigate, Surrey, Nf 
Somerset, Capt. Leveson E. H., nx, Care of Mesara. Chard, 3, Cliford's-inn, 
Fleet-street, B.C. : 
Somerville, Dr, Thomas, t.p, Hawthorn-Aall, een 
Soulsby, William Jameson, Esq, Mansion-house, B.C. : 
37g0Southesk, James Carnegie, Earl of, xt. Kinnaird Castle, Brechin, 
N. B. 


“Southey, James Lowther, Esq. Admiralty Tranaport-office, Drury-buildings, 
Liverpool, 


Spalding, Captain H., (104th Regiment), 

Spalding, Samuel, Esq. Thornleigh, Sydenham-hill, SE’. 

Sparks, J. Hyde, Esq. Conservative Club, S. W. 

Sparrow, William, Esq. Albrighton-hall, Shrewsbury, : 

Spence, Jas. Mudie, Esq. Erlington-howse, Whalley-range, Munchester. 
Spence, Jno, Berger, Haq., ¥.0.8,, &e, Erlington-house, Whalley-range, Man- 


chester, 

Spencer, Admiral the Hon. J, W. 8. 5, Portman-street, W. 

Spencer, Walter, Esq. 28, Percy-street, W.; and Cavendish Club, 307, Regent- 
street, W. 


2800Spice, Robert Paulson, Esq, 21, Parliament-atreet, 8. W. 
Spicer, Edward, Esq. 19, New Bridge-street, E.C, 
Spicer, Jas., Esq. The Harts, Woodford, Essex, 
Spicer, Capt, Richard W, 8, Chesham-plice, Belgrave-square, S. W. 
Spickernell, Dr. Geo. E., Principal of Eastman's Royal Naval Establishment, 
Eastern-parade, Southsea, 










*Spottiswoode, William, Esq. F.RS. 41, Grosvenor-place, S. W. 


*Spratt, Rear-Admiral Thos. A. B., 0.8., Fins. Clare-lodge, Nevill-park, Twn- 
bridge Wells, Kent, ; 


* Stanford, Edward, Es, 55, Charing-cross, S. W. 
2810°Stanford, Edward, Esq. jun. 17, Spring-gardens, 3, W. 
*Stanhope, Walter Spencer, Esq. 








_ Stanton, Charles Holbrow, Esq. 65, Redcliffe-gardens, 8.W. ’ 
“Stanton, Edwd. Wm., Esq. xa. 5, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn, W.c. 
Stanton, George, Esq. Coton-hill, Shrewsinery ; and Conservative Club, S.W. 
Stanton, Henry, Exq. 5, Lansdowne-place, Holloway-road, N. 
Stark, Wm, Emery, Esq. Rydal-lodge, New-park-road, Briston-hill, 
Starling, Joseph, Esq. Beresford-lodge, Dyke-road, Brighton. 
2820Staveley, Major-Gen. Sir Charles, K.0.8., Commander-io-chief, Bombay. Care of 
Mr. H. Saunders, 24, Tichborne-street, W. ; and United Service Club, SW. 
“Staveley, Miles, Esq. Old Sleningford-hall, Ripon. a 
Stebbing, Edward Charles, Esq. National Debt Office, 19, Old Jewry, “< 
and The Aspens, Sunbury. . 
Steel, Major J.P., ne. Simla, Care of the Oriental Bank, 40, Threadneedle. o 
street, B.C. . 
Steel, William Strang, Esq. 65, Lancaster-gate, Hyde-park, W. A 
Steele, James Dickson, Esq. H.M. Female Convict Prison, Woking, Surrey, 
Stein, Hon. Robert, Port Louis, Mauritius, Care of Messrs, Hodgson, Stein, 
and Co,, 22, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
1870 Stenning, Charles, Esq. 3, Upper Hamilton-terrace, N.W. 
1830 “Stephen, Sir George, Melbourne, Care of Mr. H.W. Ravenscroft, 15, Jokn- 
street, Bedford-row, W.C. 
1874 Stephens, Harold, Esq. Finchley, N.W. 
1870 | 2830°Stephens, Thomas Wall, Esq. 112, Queen’s-gate, South Kensington, SW, 
1876 Stephenson, Jno, Hunter, Esq. 3, Newman’s-court, Cornhill, B.C. 
1857 Stephenson, Sir 2. Macdonald, c.x, 72, Lancaster-gate, W.; and East-cottaye, = | 
Worthing. ci. . 


1866 Stepney, A. K, Cowell, Esq. 6, St. George's-place, Knightsbridge, 8. W. 
1877} —_Sterndale, Robert A., Esq. 
1869 Steuart, Colonel T. R. (Bombay Army), Essyair, Machynlleth, Wales. 
1874 Stevens, George Richard, Esq. Kurraljeen, Hong Kong. : ‘ 
1855 Stevens, Henry, Esq., ¥.8.4, 4, Trafalgar-square, WC. f 
1877 “Stevenson, James, Esq. Broomfeid, Largs, N. B, r 
1841 Stevenson, Thomas, Esq., ¥.8.4. Iver Heath, Bucka, 
1874 | 2840Steward, Major Edward H., ne, War-office, Whitehall, S,W. : 
13869 Stewart, Major C. E. (Bengal Stail Corps). Care of Sir Thos. Dyer, K.0.0., 
14, Redclife-square, 8.W. | si 
1874 Stewart, Gilbert MeLeod, Esq. 1, Westminster-chambers, S. W. ? 
1876 Stewart, H., Esq. 39, Bruton-street, W, y 
1871 | —*Stewart, Captain Herbert (3rd Dragoon Guards). Staf-colleye, Farnboro'-atation, 
Hants, ; 


1866, Stewart, Rev. Dr. James. Lotedale, Alice, South Africa, Care of Robert 
Young, Esq. Offices of the Free Church of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
1860} “Stewart, Major J, H. M. Shaw (Royal Madras Engineers). . 
1874 | Stewart, Robert, Exj. Port Elisabeth, Cape of Goxt Hope. Care of the 
| Standard Bank, 10, Clement's-lane, Lombard-street, B.C. [Seas | 
1877 | *Stewart, Robert, Esq. 49, Holland-park, W. ~~ F 


a ale 
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Stewart, Admiral Sir Wm. Houston, K.c.2, 50, Warwicksquare, 3,W., and 
Admiralty, S.W. 
28soStilwell, Henry, Esq., M.D, Moarcroft, Hillington, Uxbridge, 
Stirling, Arthur F. G., Esq. Ozford and Cambridge Club, 8. W, 
Stirling, Capt, Frederick H., nw. United Service Club, &. W. 
“Stirling, J. Carolus, Esq. 9, South Eaton-place, 5. W. 
Stirling, Sir Walter, Bart, $6, Portmon-square, W 
Stocker, John Palmer, Esq. 93, Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 
*Stokes, Vice-Admiral Joho Lort, United Service Club, W.; and Scotohwell, 
Haverfordwest, Wales, 
Stone, David H., Esq., Alderman, 7, Buchlersbury, B.C. 
Stont, Octavius, C., Esq. Springfteld, Nuneaton, 


*Story, Edwin, Esq. Mia, 88, Oldjield-road, Stoke Newington, N. 
2860"Stott, Rev. Samuel Walter, na, Fork, 


Stovin, Rev, Charles F. 59, Wariick-aquare, 3, W. 
Stow, Geo, W., Esq. Queen's Town, §. Africa, 


Strachey, Major-General Eichard, &.x., CEL, FE, Stowey-Aouse, Clapham- 
common, 5. W, ; and India-office, S. W. 


Stratford de Redeliffe, Right Hon. Stratford Canning, Viscount, K.c.,6,C.8, 29, 
Grosenor-square, W 
Straton, Rev, N.D. J. The Vicarage, Wakefield. 

Straughton, Joseph, Esq, CockermoutA, Cumbertand, 

Strveter, Alfred, Esq. 5, Henwood-road, Rotherhithe, 8.2. 


“Streeter, Edwin William, Esq. The Afount, Primrose-hill-road, N.W.; and 
Callis-court, St. Peter's, Kent, 


Strickland, Edward, Esq., ¢.n., ; » Care of Sir Chas, F. 
| Al Grigor, Bart,, and Co, 25, Chartes-street, St. James’ssqucre, 8, W. 
36 70°Strede, Alf, Rowland Chetham, Esq. Dunedin, Otago, New Zealand. 


Strong, Alfred, Esq. 7, Burtington-road, Si, Stepien's-square, Baymeater, W, 
Stroasherg, Dr, Bethel Henry, 


Strousberg, Hy., Esq., jun. 

Strutt, George H., Esq., F.E,A8, * Bridge-hill, Belper, 

Stuart, Alexunder, Esq. 8, Powis-square, Aensington, W. 

Stuart, Lieut.~Gen, Charles, 5, Granville-place, Portman-square, W 
Sprite ora J, F, D. Crichton, 25, Willon-crescent, Helgrave-square, 

a, 

“Stuart, James Molias, Esq, Oatenshaw, Upper Norwood. 

Stuart, Major Robert, Janina, Albania, 
| 2280*Stuart, Colonel 5. William, 36, Hill-ttreet, W. 


Sturgeon, Wentworth, Esq. The Rockingham Clay-works, West Wellow, 
Romsey, Hants, 

Sturman, Rev. M,C. T. 54, Tulfourd-road, Camberwell, SE. 

Sturt, Henry, Esq., jun, 119, Holland-road, Kensington, W.. 

Styan, Arthor, Esq. F.s.4, 28, Norjfoik-crescent, Hyde-park, W. 
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lection, 
1864 Sudeley, Lord. 79, Eocleston-square, 3. W. 
1857 ulivan, Reur-Admiral Sir Bartholomew JBN. KCB. Bournemouth, 
1873 Sallivan, Sir Edw, Bart, 13, Gromenor—piace, §.W. : : 
1865 Sullivan, Captain T, W., R.x., ¢.n, 
1869 *Summerhayes, William, Esq., M0, Crown-poiat, Ealins, W. 
1862 | 28g0Surridge, Rev. Henry Arthur Dillon, at.a. 21, Berners-street, W. 
1862 Surtees, Colonel Charles Frerille. Chakott-howse, Long Ditton, Surrey. 
1875 Sutherland, Geo, Esq. Arboretum-aguare, Derby. 
1841 "Sutherland, George Granville William, Duke of, K.o., F.n.s. Stofford-lguse, 
St. James's-palace, 5. W. 
1869 Sutherland, Robert, Esq, Eyham-rise, Surrey, 
1869 Sutherland, Thomas, Esq. 60, Bedford-—gardens, Campden-hill, Kentington, W. 
1874 Sutton, John Manners, Esq, Aiam-hall, Newark, Notts, 







1873 Suzuki, Kingo (Sec. of Japanese Leg.), 9, Kensington-park-gardens, W, 

1875 | 2gcoSwain, Edward, Esq. Three Counties Asylum, Stotfold, Baldock, 

1876 Swaine, Capt. Leopold Victor. 14, Queen's-yate, &. W. 

1875 Swann, Rer, P. F., M.A, PBraudshy, Easingwold, Yorkshire, 

1857 Swanzy, Andrew, Esq. Sevenoaks, Kent. 

1875 Swart, Hon. N. J. R. Pretoria, S, Africa fF care of J.J. Pratt, Esg., 24, 
Coleman-sireet, E, 

1862) = “Swinburne, Commr, Sir John, Bart., Rx, Capheaton, Neweurtie-on- Tyee, 

1371 Syme, Henry, Esq. 60, Palace-gardeng-terrace, Campaen-Aill, Wr, 


Symonds, F., Esq., M.0. Beaumont-street, Ozford, 
Symons, Rev, J. E., F.RAS, #0, Haslewood-crescent, Upper Weathourne- 
park, W. 
“Synge, Colonel Millington H., me, United Service Club, Pall-mall, 8. W. 
Selumper, Jas, Weeks, Esq., C.£., ¥.G.8, Aberystwy £4, 


1859 
1875 


Tagart, Courtenay, Esq. Reform Club, Pall-mall, SW 
910Tagart, Francis, Esq. 199, Queen's-gate, 5.W.; and Ol Sneed-park, near 
Fristol, 


1866 Taintor, Edward C., Esq. Put, p. (Imperial Chinese Customs). China, Care of 
J. D. Campbell, Esq, 8, Storey's-gate, 8. W. . 

1857) = * Tait, Robert, Esq. 14, Queen Anne-street, W. 

1861 Talbot de Malahide, James Talbot, Lord, rns. 15, Chesterfield-street, May- 


fair, W.; Atheneum Club; and Malahide Castle, Co, Dublin, 
Taubman, George Goldie, Esq. Naval and Militery Cin, Piccodily, W, 
Taylor, Commander A. Dundas, 1.8, (Director of Marine Surveys), Calcutta. 
| Care of Mesrs, If, §, King and Co., 05, Cornhill, F.C. 
Taylor, Charles, Esq. ’ shool, Ealing, W., 
Taylor, C, A., Esq, Foughton-place, Maidstone. 
s g 2 


1861 












Taylor, Fras. Clement, Esq. Summerleare, East Harptree, near Bristol. 
Taylor, George N,, Esq. 3, Clarendon-place, Hyde-park-gardens, W. 


agzoTaylor, H. L., Esq. Reform Club, S.W.; and 23, Phillimore-gardens, 
Kensington, W. 


Taylor, J. Banks, Esq. 25, Austin-Friara, B.C. 
Taylor, Rev. Jas, Hudson, 6, Pyriand-road, Newington-green, N, 

®Taylor, John, Esq. The Rocks, Bath ; and Booth-hall, Blackley, Lancashire. 
Taylor, John, Esq. 110, Fenchurch-street, E.C. , 

"Taylor, John Fenton, Faq. 20, New-street, Spring-gardens, S, W. 

*Taylor, John George, Esq., H.B.M, Consul in Kurdistan, Diarbekir, 

*Taylor, John Stopford, Esq., M.D. 2, Millbant-terrace, Anjield-road, 

Liverpool, 


Taylor, Lieut.-Gen, R, C. H.,c.n, 16, Eaton-place, S,W.; and Cariton Club, 
&.W. 


Taylor, William Richard, Eaqey Deputy-Commissary. 
2930Teede, Chas., Esq. 12, Granville-park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Telfer, Commr, Buchan, RN, 14, Sumner-place, Onslow-square, S. W. 
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1876 Temple, Lieut, Geo,, nx. The Nash, near Worcester, 
1865 Temple, Sir Richard, K.c.3,1, 

1877 Temple-West, Col. T. 

1860 Templeton, John, Esq. 24, Budye-row, F.C. 
(1857 Tennant, Professor James. 149, Strand, W.C. 

1873 Terashima, Munenori. 9, Kensington-pork-gardens, W. 
1872 Terrero, Maximo, Esq, 83, Belsice-parh-gardens, N.W. 
1830 *Thatcher, Colonel, 

1874 | 2940Thomas, Chas. Evan, Esq. 98, Queen’s-gate, S. W. 
1863 Thomas, G., Esq. 

1872 


Thornas, James Lewis, Esq., War-ofice, Horse-Guards, 26, Gloucester-street 
Warwick-square, S.W.; and Thatched-House Club, St. James’ s-street, 
&.W. 
Thomas, John Henwood, Esq. East India Dept, Custom—house, E.C. 
Thomas, J. R., Esq., Staif Assist. Surg. Castle-hill, Fishguard, Pembrokeshire, 
Thomas, R, Gerard de V., Esq., Ma. Eyhorne-house, Maidstone, 
Thomas, Wesley Hy., Esq. Care of W. Savage, Eeq., Woodford-lodye, Woodford, 
Thompson, Major H. (Bengal Staif . Care of Mi Grindlay 
55, Parliament-atreet, 5. W. oy aki. “a> 
*Thompson, Heary Yates, Esq. The Windham Club, 3. W, : 
Thompson, Thomas, Esq. Durban, Natal, South Africa, 
2950Thomson, James, Esq. Dunstable-house, Richmond. 
Thomsen, James Duncan, +» Portu Consul, Peter’ schambers, 
Cornhill, B.C. ~: 2s ings 
1866 Thomson, John, Esq. 12, Elgin-gardens, Effra-road, Brizton, 8, W. 
1848 *Thomson, J. Turnball, Esq., Chief Surveyor. Wellington, New Zealand, Care 
| of A. C. Thomson, Esy., Post Office Savings Bank, EC. C 
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“Thomson, Ronald Ferguson, Esq. 

Thomson, W. T., Esq. 

*Thorne, Augustus, Esq. Belgrace-mansions, Grosvenor-gardens, §.W. 

Thornhill, Capt. Jas. Alfred. Bradbourne-villas, Bushey-hill, Camberwell. 

Thornton, Edward, Esq., cn, Bank-house, Windsor, 

Thornton, Rev. Thomas Cooke, m.a., M.R.1A. Brock-hall, near Weedon, 
Northamptonshire. 

2960Thorold, Alexander W. T. Grant, Esq. 3, Grosvenor-gardens, S. W. 
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Mr. Frevenice Watken—a Gold Watch—for successful Explorations 
in Australia, 


anes —Captain J. A. Grant—Patron’s Medal—for his journey from Zan- 
zibar across Eastern Equatorial Africa to Egypt, in company with 


Captain Fam 
Baron C. von der Decken—Founder’s Medal—for his two 
Geographical Surveys of the lofty Mountains of Kilima-njaro, 

Rev. W. Grrrorp Patorave—the sum of 25 Guineas—for the purchase 
ofa Chronometer or other Testimonial, fur his adventurous Journey 
in and across Arabia, 

1865.—Captain T. G. Montgomerie, x.x.—Founder's Medal—for his 
Trigonometrical Berner ett wea India. 











Later to capes ene tee 


Mr. 8. W. Baker—Patr or his 
and Grant, and his endeavour to complete the disco 
patoertg 


Visminy—the sum of 40 Pounds—for his Travels in Central 
Asin. 


1868.—Dr. Thomas Thomson, ».p.—Founder’s Medal —for his Re- 
Ponsise in the Western Himalayas and Thibet. | ; 
Mr. W. Chandless—Patron's Medal—for his Survey of the River 
Puriis. 


M. P. B. pv Caruo—the sum of 100 Guineas—for his Astronomical 
Observations in the Interior of Western Equatorial Africa. 
Moota Anpc. Mrnsip—a Gold Watch—for his Explorations over the 
Pamir Steppe, &c. 
1867.—Admiral Alexis Boutakoff—Founder's Medal—for being the 
first to launch and navigate ships in the Sea of Aral. 
Dr. Isaac I. Hayes—Patron’s Medal—for his memorable expe- 
dition in 1860-61 towards the open Polar Sea, 


1868.—Dr. Augustus Petermann—Founder’s Medal—for his realous 
and Se services as a writer and cartographer in advancing 
Geographical Science. 
Mr. Gerhard Rohlfs—Patron’s Medal—for his extensive and 
important travels in the interior of Northern Africa. 
The Powprr employed by Captain T. G. Montgomerie—a Gold Watch 


ae his route survey from Lake Mansarowar to Lhasa, in Great 
ibet, 


Epucatiowan Parmer :— 
Mr. Jou WiLs0s—the sum of Five Pounds—for successful competition 
in Geography nt the Soclety of Arta examination, 


1869.—Professor A. E. Nordenskitld — Founder's Medal—for the 
part he took in the recent Swedish Expeditions in the North 


ary 8 
Polar Region. > 
Mrs. Mary Somerville—Patron's Medal—in recognition of the 
able works published by her, which have largely benefited A 
phical Science. 
Scnoots’ Parze Erg — 
Jas. Dranbes Winner, Manchester Grammar School bee Medal. 
Physical Geography.—W. Gauxny, Rossall School (Gold Medal), 
(imo, Wat. Gert, Rossall School (Bronze Medal), 
EpvcaTioxaL Prze :-— 
Mr. Joun Kipsey—the sum of Five Pounds—for recess ful competi- 
tion in Geography at the Society of Arts examination, 


1570.—Lieutenant Fras. Garnier (of the French Imperial Na 
Patron’s Medal—for his survey of the course of the gteat Cam 
tiated during — ies 1666-8, 
. George W. Hayward—Founder's Medal—For his explora- 
tions in Eastern Turkistan, 
Scnoots’ Pare Mepats:— 
Political Geograply.— Gro, Wa. Gent, Rossall School (Geld | 
Jas, Hr. Corie, Liverpool rg (Bronze Medal)’ eae 
man Grey Burien, Liverpool College (Geld 
Mantis STEWART, Rossall School (Bronze Medal), 
Berean Li eet 7. 
fr. THOMAS Rronann REKE—the sum of Five Pounds— fuocees= 
ful competition in Geography at the Society of Arta ude 
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1871.—Sir Roderick L Murchison, Bart.— Founder's Modal — in 
recognition of the eminent services he has rendered to Geography 
his long connection with the Societ 
A. Keith Johnston, .t.o.—Patron's Medal—for his long-con- 
tinued and successful services in advancing ica hrc especially 
for his merit in carrying out his scheme of Physical Atlases, 


ScHoais" Pere Mepats:— 
eogracdy.—Geo, Hoonen, University Bch Nottingham 
(Gold eb dara: 
Narior Arere, Liverpool Coll (Bronze Medal 
Phpical at Geograpliy—Daxre, McAusren, Li Liverpool Foun (Gold 


Wa, dn Grnanom Cottiewoon, Liverpool College (Bronze Medal). 
Epvcationan Pas :— 

Mr. Jons Anwerrowa—the sum of Five Pounds—for successful com- 
petition in Geography at the Society of Arts examination. 


1872—Colonel Henry Yule, c.1.—Founder's Medal—for the eminent 
services he has rendered to Geography in the publication of his 
works, ‘A Mission to the Court of Ava,’ ‘Cathay, and 

ay Thither," and * Maroo Polo.’ 

Berkeley Shaw —Patron’s Medal—for his Journeys 
in grip are Turkistan, and for his extensive series of Astronomical 
and dail vane Observations, which have enabled us to fix the 

eof Yarkand, and have given us, for the first time, the basis 

ans new delineation of the countries between Leh and Kashgar. 
Lieat. G. UC, Mostrens, 2.¥.—a Gold Watch—for his adventurous Journey 
in Patagonia, through $60 miles of latitude, of which 780 were pre- 
unknown to E 

Ean Maven—the sum of Twenty-five Pounds in acknowledgment of the 

=e eee with which he has devoted himself, for a series of 
years, to the Exploration of South-Eastern Africa, 


ScHoots’ Prize Mepats:— 
Physical Geography.—S. E. Srna Rice, Eton College (Gold Medal). 
A. 8. Butter, Liverpool College (Bronzo Medal), 
Political Geography.—W. G. Cottisawoop, Liverpool College (Gold 


Medal}. 

W. C. Granam, Eton College (Bronze Medal). 
Epvcatronan Pare :— 

Mr, Geo, M, THomas—the sum of Five Pounds—for snccessfal com- 
petition in Geography at the Society of Arte Examination. 


1873.—Mr. the depo Elias—Founder’s Medal—for his survey of the Yellow 
China, in 1868 ; and for his recent journey through Western 


Mongolia, 
ach Sllchoao Stanley—Patron’s Medal—for his discovery and relief 
Mr. Tuouas Ba Barwes—a Gold Watch—for hie long-cobtinved: services to 
ie Ae etay Se his een Pane eran 
creer Gold Watch—for his discoveries in the Arctic 
Seas, and for having circomnavigated the Spitzbergen as well as the 
Nova Zembla groups. 
Pi Sosranie <a eae pen (Gold Medal), 
tek A, Fonond, Winchester College (Bronze Medal). 
Politeal Geograply.— 5. E. Srnisa Rice, Eton pe (Gold Medal). 
A. T, Nur, University College School (Bronte Medal). 
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1874.—Dr, Georg ‘Schweinfurth—Founder’s Medal—for his discovery 
- of the Uelle Rivér, beyond the South-western limits of the Nile 
basin; and for his admirable work, * The Heart of Africa," in which 

he has recorded the results of his travels, ; 
Colonel P. Egerton Warburton — Patron's Medal—for his 
journey across the previously unknown Western Interior of Aus- 

tralia; from Alice Springs, on the line of overland telegraph, to the 

West Coast near De Grey River, 
Scnoors’ Peme Menara :— 


Physical Geography.— Louis Westom, City of London School (Gold 
Medal). 


sth CHARLES MONTAGUE, University College School (Bronze 
Political Geogroply —Wusaas Hater Turros, Clifton College, Bristol 
Gold Medal 
ie Jacon, City of London School (Bronze Medal), 
1875.—Lieut. Weyprecht—Founder’s Medal—for his ions and 
discoveries it the Arctic Sea between § tzbergen and ova Zembla, 
Lieut. Julius Payer—Patron's Medal—for his journey and dis- 
coveries along the coast of Franz-Josef’s Land, between Spitzberge: 
and Nova Zembla. 


W. H, Jounsox— Gold Watch—for services rendered to Geography 
while engaged in the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India among the 
ScHoors’ Pame Mepats:— 
phage a eon i no ALEXANDER Mreps, Eton College (Gold 
ARCHIBALD Enwarnp Gannon, Marlborough Co Bronze Medal). 
aes H. B, Suumonns, Dalek College (Gold 
Wa. C, Gaasam, Eton College (Bronze Medal), 
1876.—Lieut, V. Ay “ ar. Founder's Medal —for a 
journey across Africa from Zanzibar to Bengue and his survey 
_the Southern half of Lake Tanganyika. — 

Mr. John Forrest—Patron’s Medal—in recognition of the services 
to eg vice Science rendered by his numerous successful explora- 
| tions in Western Australia, and especially for his admirably executed 

route-survey across the interior from Murchison River to the line of 
Overland Electric Telegraph, 
Scuoors’ Pare: Mepate :-— 


Physical ¢ y—Joun Witxre, Li Coll old Medal 
we Medal } si 





; 
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Watter New, Dulwich College (Bronze . 
Politioal G y.—THomwas Kwox, Haileybury ta (Gold Medal). 
W. M, H. Mruyen, Marlborough Collage (Bronee Modal}, 
, Camanmer Loca, Examratioxs Pare Mepan :— 
a F. H. Guasvii., Devon County School (Silver Medal}, 
> Oxronp Looat, Exasmearions Prize Menata — 
| ¥, - “, Jous Wriere, Liverpool College (Silver Medal), 
ae » He M, Wann, Bridgnorth Grammar School (Bronze Medal), 
; 1877.—Captain Sir 
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Singh—Patron’s Medal—for his great 
surveys in Tibet and along the Upper Brahmaputra, 

uring which he determined the position of Lhasa, and ndded 
oct agp knowledge of the Map of Asia. 

Captain A. H. Manxuam, &.x.—a Gold Watch—for having commanded 
the Northern Division of in the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6, 
and for having planted the Union Jack in 83° 20’ 26" »., a higher 
latitude than had been reached by any previous Expedition. 

Scnoors’ Paws Mrpaus:— 
Physical Geography —W auten New, Dulwich College (Gold Medal). 
Anriur Suytu sya tr pores coege oe robe ye 
—Witttam Joux Newros, Liverpool 
(Gold Modal. — 
Jous Witxre, Liverpool College (Bronze Medal). 
Campaince Loca Exammatioss Prize Mepars:— 

H, C, Terie, Brighton Grammar School (Silver Medal for Physical 
Geography, and Silver Medal for Political Geography). 

Oxrorp Locan Examinations Pawe Mrpats:-— 
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PRESENTATION 


OF THE 


ROYAL AND OTHER AWARDS. 
(At the Anniversary Meeting, May 28th, 1877.) 


—_— 


ROYAL MEDALS. 


Tae Founner’s Mepat was awarded to Captain Sir Grorcr S. Nares, 
B.N., K.0.B., for having commanded the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6, . 
during which the ships and sledge-parties respectively reached a 
higher Northern latitude than had previously been attained, and _ 
& survey was accomplished of 300 miles of coast-line, facing a 
previously unknown Polar Sea; also for his Geographical services 
in command of the Challenger Expedition. The Victoria or Parron’s 
Mepat to the Pundit Nain Singh, for his great journeys and 
Surveys in Tibet and along the Upper Brahmaputra, during which 
he has determined the position of Lhasa, and added largely to our 
positive knowledge of the map of Asia, 


Addressing first Captain Sir George Nares, the Presipent spoke 
as follows :— 


“ Sir Gronor Nanes, 


“In delivering to you the Founder’s Medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, the highest honour it is in their power to 
bestow, I am discharging one of the most agreeable duties of the 
President of this Society. I will only add that its primary object, 
which is to encourage Geographical Science and Discovery, does not 
exclude a just appreciation of the many high qualities displayed ~. 
in your conduct of the Arctic Expedition, and without which the 
results attained could never have been secured. The discoveries 
which you, and the officers and men under your command, made of 
advanced Polar lands, were due to the energy, perseverance and 
endurance manifested by all, under hardships and difficulties of the 
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xxiv Award of Medals— Nares, 


gravest character. But especially do the records now before the 
world show the bold and skilful manner in which the ships of 
the Expedition were conducted, the leading vessel to the highest 
latitude yet attained, and probably possible of attainment by keel, 
and their safe return home from the hazards of ice-navigation of 
no ordinary character, even for Arctic Scas, with all appliances 
intact, and without accident to vessels or crews. , 

“With regard to the additions to our Geographical knowledge 
made by you, they cannot be better described than in the official 
language of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty when con- 
veying their approval to you of the conduct of all engaged in the 
important service, which is as follows :-— 

“*Notwithstanding, however, that it was found impossible for 
the sledging parties to attain a much higher latitude than that 
reached by Sir Edward Parry, the addition to geographical know- 
ledge has been considerable, The conjectural open sea to the north 
of Smith Sound, and the land assumed to be there, have been 
proved not to exist. ‘The coast line of the northernmost land yet 
known, adjoining the American continent, has been accurately 
charted for 220 miles. The north coast of Greenland has been 


‘examined for 80 miles, and traced as far as Cape Britannia in 


lat. 82° 54’ x., long, 48° 38’ w. The western shores of Smith's 
Sound have been corrected in detail; and, lastly, the question 
of the possibility of reaching the Pole by way of Smith Sound 
has been set at rest, whilst a higher latitude than any hitherto 
attained, viz. 83° 20' 26”, has been reached? ” 


Sm Gerona Nanss replied :— 


“Mr. Parsioenr and Gentlemen :—It is with much pride 
that I receive this gift, and I accept it as a token that the work I 
have performed has obtained the approval of so distinguished and 
leading a body as the Royal Geographical Society. ‘The bestowal 
of such a highly wished-for honour is of itself one of the highest 
rewards I could possibly ever have foreseen for my work, and it 
entails considerable responsibility for the future; for if, hitherto, 
T have done my utmost to advance our knowledge of the Globe we 


inMabit, so, hereafter, it will be my endeavour to bear worthily the 


very distinction which has now been conferred upon me,” 
‘ 


Colonel H. ‘Yule, c.8,, then came forward to receive the Medal 


on behalf of the Pundit Nain Singh. The Presmpeyy addressed 
him as follows :— 
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' “ Colonel Yutz, 

“Since Nain Singh’s absence from this country precludes 
my having the pleasure of handing to him in person, this, the 
Victoria or Patron’s Medal, which has been awarded to him for 
his great journeys and surveys in Tibet and along the Upper 
Brahmaputra, during which he determined the positions of Lhdsa, 
and added largely to our positive knowledge of the map of Asia, 
I beg to place it in your charge for transmission to the Pundit. 

“i will myself address a letter to the Viceroy in India calling 
his attention to this award of one of the two Medals of the year, 
the highest honour this Society can confer on any Geographer, 
however distinguished by his services to Geographical Science or 
Discovery, and with a request that His Excellency will take such 
steps as he may deem best for its presentation to Nain Singh. 

“ But, in the mean time, I would beg you, who were the first to 
propose that this Medal should be so conferred, and took such 
generous and earnest interest in the recognition by the Society of 
Nain Singh’s high claims to that distinction, to convey to him 
from me, as the President of the Royal Geographical Society, the 
satisfaction the Council have felt in thus publicly marking their 
high appreciation of the noble qualities of loyalty, courage and 
endurance, by the display of which in no ordinary degree he 
achieved success, and was enabled to add so largely to our know- 
ledge of that portion of Asia which no European could explore. I 
would ask you also to add that the Council have not failed to see 
that he has not worked as a mere topographical automaton; and 
were perfectly aware that, notwithstanding he was a native of 
Asia and familiar with Tibetan dialects, his journeys were not 
accomplished without great peril to life. I would finally wish you 
to convey to Nain Singh, who in the performance of these dis- 
tinguished services has suffered seriously in health by the extreme 
hardships attending his journeys, that I trust this public recog- 
nition of his merits as a Geographer from the Royal Geographical 
Society, which in its awards knows no distinction of nationality, 
Tace or creed, will be a source of satisfaction to him in his retire- 
ment, of which nothing can ever deprive him, to the end of a life 


he has devoted so faithfully to the public service and the advance- 


ment of Geographical knowledge.” 


Colonel Yue, in reply, said :—“I was taken by surprise when I 
Was asked to officiate on this occasion as the recipient of the Medal 
for Nain Singh, The man who, beyond all others, ought to have 
cceupied the position is Colonel Montgomerie, and I am sure 
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‘be absent on an occasion go interesting to him, Not only had 

_ Colonel Montgomerie given Nain Singh the most essential part of 
his training, but he was himself one of the most distinguished 
_ Himalayan explorers and surveyors, and had spent a considerable 
portion of his life at an altitude of 18,000 feet above the sea. I am 
utterly unknown to Nain Singh, and I shall therefore, by the 
leave of the Society, communicate the intimation of his having 
been assigned the Medal through Colonel Montgomerie. But 
though I do not know Nain Singh personally, I know his work, 
and can affirm that what the President has said about him is 
very just, He is not a topographical automaton, or merely one 
of a great multitude of native employés with an average qualifi- 
cation, His observations haye added a larger amount of important 
knowledge to the map of Asia than those of any other living man, 
and his journals form an exceedingly interesting book of travels. 
It will afford me great pleasure to take steps fur the transmission 
of the Medal through an official channel to the Pundit.” 





A Gold Watch, with an appropriate Insoription, was also pre- 
sented to Captain A, H. Markham, k.n., for having commanded 
the Northern Division of sledges in the Arctic Expedition of 
1875-6, and for having planted the Union Jack in 83° 20' 36" y., a 
higher latitude than had ever before been reached by any previous 

In delivering the Watch, the Prrsment said -— 


“Captain Manxuam, I have much pleasure in Presenting to 
you, in the name of the Royal Geographical Society, this Watch, in 
public recognition of their appreciation of the valuable services you’ 
rendered in command of the Northern Division of Sledges in the 
Arctic Expedition of 1875-6, in the course of which ae ma 
the latitude of 83° 20’ 26" x., the highest that had been attained by 
any previous Expedition.” 


- Captain Marknay replied :— 


“Mr. President and Gentlemen :—I have to express m Pal 
thanks for the high honour conferred upon me, The riot 
been selected as the recipient of-the more substantial part of the 

honour, I know it will be felt and appreciated by my companions, 
without whom I should not have been placed in the Position Paine 
occupy. Icannot help thinking also, that apart from my having 
planted the Union Jack in the highest Northern latitude yet 
reached, Ihave been selected for this honour because J was the 
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senior officer of the extended sledging parties of the Expedition, 
and that it is an acknowledgment on the part of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society of the geographical services which those parties 
rendered.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ PRIZE MEDALS." 


The following was the award of the Examiners for the present 
year :— 

Parstca, Grooraray. Gold Medal.— Walter New, Dulwich 
College. Bronze Medal,— Arthur Smyth Flower, Winchester 
College. Honowrably Mentioned.—John Chisman, City of London 
School; J. A. Robinson, Liverpool College; Frank Stanton Carey, 
Bristol Grammar School. 


Pourrtcar, Geocnarny. Gold Medal.—William John Newton, 
Liverpool College. Bronze Medal—John Wilkie, Liverpool College. 
Honowratly Mentioned.— Arthur Reed Ropes, City of London School; 
William Wallis Ord, Dulwich College; Samuel Fowler Blackwell, 
Clifton College; George Arnold Tomkinson, Haileybury College ; 
Henry Colthurst Godwin, Clifton College. 


Mr. Francis Garros said it gave him much pleasure, on this as 
on Many previous occasions, to be able to assure the Society of the 
public appreciation of the Examinations, Nearly all of the more 
important schools had at one time or another sent candidates. 
Eton had won no lesa than 5 out of the 36 Medals that had 
hitherto been adjudged, and 11 other schools had cach contributed 
one or more names to the list of Medallists. There were at present 
only two important schools which had never sent a candidate, 
Harrow and Rugby. Many testimonies had been borne to the 
Great service rendered to the cause of Education by these prizes. 
Tn a communication to the Conference of Head Masters held last 
Christmas, the Rev. George Butler, the Principal of Liverpool 
College, said he was grateful for the stimulus they afforded to 
the masters and boys, fur the books that were suggested in 
the yearly programmes, and for the appointment of Mxaminers 
who had special knowledge of the country whose geography 
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to §1 schools. Of these 17 responded, sending 22 competitors 
in Physical Geography, and 20 in Political Geography. The 
Medallists were reported by the Examiners to fully deserve their 
respective honours, and those who had received Honourable 
Mention, to be well entitled to that distinction. It had always 
been hoped that some of the very ablest youths at the schools 
would be induced to take an interest in Geography, and there 
was one remarkable proof that this had been accomplished, for 
Mr. McAlister, the Senior Wrangler of Cambridge this year, won 
the Gold Medal for Physical Geography in 1871. He (Mr. Galton) 
wrote to ask his candid opinion whether the time he had spent on 
Geography, in preparing to compete for the Medals, had on the 
whole been a help, a hindrance, or of no effect, in his academical 
career. His reply was full of gratitude for the benefits he received 
from that source, and his allegiance was still strong to the Society 
for the encouragement they had given him by their award. 

Mr. F. Galton then introduced Mr. Water New, of Dulwich 
College, to receive the Gold Medal for Physical Geography, stating 
that he ranked decidedly first among the candidates. Last year he 
obtained the Bronze Medal, and this year the general style of his 
answers was such as would have done credit to a matnre scholar. 

The Presivest, in presenting the Medal, said he was glad to 
find that the promise given by Mr. New in 1876 had been 50 
richly and amply fulfilled, 


Mr. F. Gauros said, before introducing the next in order of 
merit who was to receive the Bronze Medal, he wished to recall 
the memory and service formerly rendered to the Society by Admiral 
Smyth, who died twelve years ago, full of years and scientific honour, 
and to whom was due just one-half of the credit of the foundation 
of the Society, which was established by the combination of two 
contemporary and independent schemes, of one of which Admiral 
Smyth was the sole originator, It was he who revived the declining 
fortunes of the Society in 1849, when its numbers were diminishing, 
its ior excontne oe income, and it was doubtful whether it 
would not entirely collapse. In that crisis, Admiral Sm 
elected President, and, under his sagacionus and pene aol ag 
new life was infused into the decaying Society ; its influence made 
itself more widely felt, its numbers rapidly increased, and its 
resources were established on a firm footing, According to the 
reiterated expression of Sir Roderick Murchison, who was his im- 
médiate successor in the Chair, it was to Admiral Smyth that the 
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first step was due that led to its present prosperous condition. 
The Bronze Medallist, Arthur Smyth Flower, of Winchester College, 
was the grandson of Admiral Smyth. 

The President, in presenting the Medal, said it was peculiarly 
gratifying to him to do so; and he was quite certain that the 
manner in which the questions had been answered was merely an 
indication of what Mr. Smyth Flower would do thereafter, 


Sir Rawsos W. Rawsoy, as the Examiner in Political Geography, 
said he was very much disappointed that he had not the opportunity 
of introducing the two boys who had gained the Medals for Political 
Geography, more especially as the Bronze Medallist, John Wilkie, 
gained the Gold Medal last year for Physical Geography, and ran 
his competitor so close this year, that the papers had to be looked 
through twice, before it could be decided which was the best. Te 
had heard that, if it had not been for the boy's attention having 
been devoted to other examinations, it was very likely that he 
would have won the Gold Medal. At the same time it enhanced 
the merit of the Gold Medallist, that he was a year younger than 
Wilkie, They were both from the eame school, Liverpool College, 
Both the papers were excellent. 

The Presipest handed the Medals to Sir Rawson W. Rawson for 
transmission to the recipients, 

The Hon. G. C. Bropnick, in announcing the next year’s subject 
as“ The Nilo Basin, and that part of Africa which lies to the Fast 
of it,” said this. might be called the classic region of Africa, 
for it was the oldest, as it certainly was the most recent, ficld of 
African geographical discovery, It possessed a special interest at 
present, because if the great scheme for the systematic exploration 
of Africa now in contemplation shonld be carried out, it wus 
certain that one, if not more routes to be selected, would pass 
across that very region. So that in this case, as in the last two 
years, the candidates for the prizes would have the satisfaction of 
feeling that they were following in the footsteps of travellers who 
were actually engaged in making Geography. He was quite sure 
that by thus connecting geographical education with geographical 
exploration, the Society was rendering good service to both, and 
also promoting the interests of general education. 


ALTERATION OF THE REGULATIONS, 


Sir Rawsox W. Rawsoy rose to propose the amended Rules, of 
which notice had been given, as having been agreed upon by the Joint 
nittee appointed by the Special General Meeting of March 5th. 
VOL. XLVII, - 
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He suid tho Council felt there was» grent dificulty to be dealt with, 
and that the problem of satisfying all the requirements of the — 


i" 


General Mecting, took the responsibility off their hands, and it 
was very satisfactory to be able to state that the Committee had 
een unanimous as to the recommendations to which they had 


SECTION 3, CHAPTER V. 


1.—The Ordinary Meetings shall be held on the Evenings of the Second 
and Fourth Monday of every month during the Session ; or oftener, if judged 
expedient by the Council, The Chair shall be taken precisely at Half-past 
Eight o'clock. : 
2,—Fellows will be admitted to the Meetings, on showing their “ Fellow’s 
Ticket,” which will be sent to all whose Subscriptions are not in arrear, at the 
commencement of each Session. 
3,—Visitors, if introduced personally by Fellows, or by a Fellow’s Ticket 
transferred for the occasion, may be present at the Meetings; such privilege 
of introduction being limited to one Visitor only for each Fellow. 
4—At the Ordinary Meetings, the Onder of Proceeding shall be a5 fol- 
lows :— : 
A. The Minutes of the last Meeting to be read, and, if their accuracy 
be not questioned by the Meeting, to be signed by the President 
or Chairman. 


B. The Presents made to the Society since their last Meeting to be 
announced, and thanks ordered to be returned, " 


C. New Fellows to be introduced to the President or Chairman ; result 
of Ballot of Candidates to be announced, and recommendations of 
other Candidates to be read. 


D. Papers and Communications to be read and discussed. 


5.—At the Ordinary Meetings of the Society nothing relating to its regu- 
lations or management shall be brought forward, But the Minute-Book of 
the Council shall be on the Table at each Meeting, and extracts therefrom 
amay be read to the Meeting on the requisition of any Fellow. ’ 


6.—On occasions of exceptional interest, to be notified by the President at 
the preceding Meeting of the Society and duly advertised in the Daily News- 
papers, ordinary Tickets will not be available ; but applications from Fellows 
will be received at the Office of the Society for Orders of Admission for 
themselves and their friends, the mumber of Visitors to be restricted to one 
for each Fellow. Such applicants shall, in the order in which they apply, 
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their friends to the seats set apart by the Council, for Fellows and their 
friends. 

7—On such occasions as described in Rule 6, Eighty Seats shall be reserved 
for Members of Council and their friends; and Fifty Reserved Seats for 
Visitors of distinction shall be at the disposal of the President. 


_Sir Morpaunr Wetts said he had great pleasure in seconding the 
Motion to adopt the Report of the Committee. The Committee 
had come to a unanimous decision to abolish the blue ticket-books, 
which had been the chief cause of the evils which had been 80 
much complained of, and the result would be, not to curtail the 
privileges of the Fellows in any way, for they would be allowed 
to introduce each a friend personally, and, if unable themselves 
to attend, to transfer their tickets to a member of their family, 
or any other person. He thought it most desirable, even with 
reference te the Ordinary Meetings, that this change should take 
place. Although the new Rules might not insure everything that 
might be desired, the Members might rest assured that the scenes 
which had taken place on previous occasions would hever occur 
again. The Members of the Committeo appointed by the Council 
Were most anxious and willing to do everything they possibly 
could to mest the difficulties; and the fact that the Committee 
had come to a unanimous conclusion was to him, personally, a 
justification for the trouble he had given in endeavouring to bring 
about an alteration in the Rules. He felt that the action of the 
Committee had brought the great body of the Fellows into strict 
harmony with the Council, whom they so much respected. 

Mr, Axprsson wished to know whether the tickets issued to the 
Fellows for themselves and their friends on extraordinary occa- 
sions would be numbered in the order in which the applications 
big made, and would represent numbered seats in St. James's 

9 

Mr. Jrrvs asked if the number of tickets issued would be limited 
to the number of seats ? 

The Present, in reply, said what was contemplated by the 
Committee was that tickets should be issued representing the 
number of seats available, and those who applied for tickets after 
that number had beon issued would be told that there was no more 
accommodation, 

Mr, Wi1am Monnis James said that as any arrangement which 
excluded Fellows from these i Meetings was inad- 
Visable, he would, without any desire to be in opposition to the 

Propose the following amendment, “That the proposed 
‘2 
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new Rules should be referred back to the Council for considera- 
tion,” 

Dr. A. Bucuasas seconded the amendment, and was supported 
by Dr. Glen, who thought that the existing Rules would work 
satisfactorily if they were really carried out. 

Sir Monpavst Wetts said no one had been more anxious than 
himself to maintain the rights of the Fellows; but if the views 
expressed by the mover of the amendment were approved of, the 
result would be to exclude strangers altogether from these 
Meetings. 

Lord Hovenrox having appealed to the Members to give the 
proposed new Rules a fair trial, and an amendment proposed by 
Mr, Arruvr to the effect “that those Members at Extraordinary 
Meetings, who might fail to obtain special tickets, should be 
admitted after the Chair had been taken, on production of their 
ordinary tickets,” having fallen through for want of a seconder, 

Mr. Witttam Morris James’ amendment was put, and negatived 
by « considerable majority of the Meeeting. 

The Presipext then put the original motion “'That the new Rules 
be adopted,” which was carried. 

Lord Correstor then moved that the words “or as near the dale 
as may be found convenient” shonld be added to the present 
Rule I., Chap, V., Section 1. 

The Motion was seconded by Sir Hesny Rawtrssow, and carried 
without opposition. 

A vote of thanks was then moved by Mr. Awspersos to Sir 
Mordaunt Wells, and the Committees that assisted him, for the 
Resolutions at which they arrived, 

Professor Texxant seconded the Motion, which was agreed to. 

The Scrutineers then announced the result of the Ballot, the 
Council's list being declared duly elected. 

The Presipent then read the Annual Address on the Progress of 
Geography. 

On its conclusion, Mr, F. Gautox proposed a vote of thanks to 
the President for his excellent Address, The Fellows were greatly 
indebted to Sir Rutherford Alcock for the public spirit he had shown 
in conducting the affairs of the Sociaty, 

General Srnacizy seconded the Motion, which was agreed to. 

On the motion of Professor Tenant, a vote of thanks was 


accorded to the retiring Members of Council, and the Meoting then 
terminated. 
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THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 28th May, 1877. 


By Ste Rurgerrorp ALcock, £.c.8,, D.0.L., PRESIDENT. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Tue period which has elapsed since the last Anniversary 
Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society has been an unusually 
eventful one in many respects, The return of the Arctic Expe- 
dition, quickly following that of the Challenger, and of Cameron 
from his marvellous journey across Central Africa, excited great 
interest in researches prosecuted in such widely-separated and 
diversified fields of Geographical discovery. The continued discus- 
sion of the various conditions of success, and the scientific results 
of Arctic exploration, as also the Meeting of the African Geo- 
graphical Conference in Brussels last autumn, at the invitation of 
the King of the Belgians, are evidences of active interest which 
cannot fail to bear fruit at no distant period, and to promote the 
cultivation of Geography os a science in all its branches. 

It has been the endeavour of the Council and myself, during the 
past year, to effect some of the objects glanced at in the last 
Anniversary Address of my predecessor, Sir Henry Rawlinson, as 
being then under consideration. I allude more particularly to the 
desire to extend in a more strictly scientific direction the range of 
the Geographical Society's work and influence. In pursuance of the 
plan sketched out in my opening Address, two out of three Lectures 
arranged for this Session, on Physical Geography in its higher and 
more scientific aspects, have been already delivered: the first by 
General Strachey, being an “Introductory Lecture on Scientific 
Geography;" and the second by Dr. Carpenter on “The Tem- 
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perature of the Deep-sea Bottom, and the Conditions by which it is 
determined.” : 

The names of both theso gentlemen would be a sufficient 
guarantee of the excellence of their work, and its adaptation to the 
end in view. I may, however, be permitted to say that nothing 
could in my opinion have better realised the intentions of the 
Council, or better served the interests of Geographical Science, 
taken in its largest sense, than the admirable Lecture we listened 
to from General Strachey. The outline it supplied of the principal 
scientific aspects of Geography, in relation to its past history, and 
to the influences of Geographical conditions on the human mice, 
left nothing to be desired. The principal matters that fall within 
the range of Scientific Geography were all succinetly traced in 
their natural order and connection ; and with such clearness of 
exposition and arrangement, that the most recondite facts and 
principles lost much of their unattractiveness to the uninitiated. 

So, in like manner, I may say that Dr, Carpenter's review of somo 
of the more striking influences of the temperature of the Deep-sea 
Bottom, and the conditions by which it is determined, well 
illustrated the utility of not limiting our view of physical changes 
to the surface of the earth, or the more obvious forces in operation 
upon either the land or water, We were shown that, while 
exploring the bottom of the great ocean-beds, we were dealing with 
at least two-thirds of the surface of the solid crust of the globe. 
And in tracing the variations of temperature and its distribution 
at various depths over the whole oceanic sea-bed, we were in 
reality’ studying one of the most important of the physical con- 
ditions which affect the distribution of marine animal life and the 
direction and force of ocean currents, 

We have yet the pleasure of anticipation in regard to the third 
Lecture, by Mr. Wallace, on “ The Comparative Antiquity of 
Continents, as indicated by the Distribution of Living and Extinct 


Animals,” which I hope we shall hear at the Ordinary Meeting 
of the 25th of June, 


In o similar spirit of improvement and progress, the Council 
have at this moment under consideration the re-organisation of their 
Map Department, for which tho resignation of their Curator, Capt. 

. George, after a faithfol service of twenty years, affords a favour- 
able opportunity. They have in view to make it not only more 
complete and readily accessible, but to increase its utility by giving 
facilities for the use of their Diagrams, when required to illustrate 
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Lectures in the provinces, at a small fixed charge. It may involve 
some increased establishment and corresponding expense; but the 
Society is rich enough not to hesitate, if they can see their way to 
the useful application of theirfunds. Lending Diagrams,no doubt, 
exposes them to damage, and the ‘Society to the cost of their 
renewal; but a comparatively trifling charge would probably 
cover this expense, while the service it will render to those who 
may not have occasion for the same Diagrams more than once or 
twice, would be great. 

Turning from this aspect to our own progress, the Report of the 
Council affords sufficient proof of the increasing prosperity, and, I 
trust, of the usefulness of the Society. Our Members and incomo 
alike increase year by year; and so largely as regards the first, 
that it has become a subject of embarrassment on those rare occa- 
sions of extraordinary interest—such as the return of Cameron and 
the Arctic Expedition—when the great body of Fellows desire to 
attend the Meetings. Some not unnatural dissatisfaction was felt 
at the impossibility of many, on both these occasions, obtaining 
seats; and a Special Meeting was called to consider and report 
upon some Resolutions brought forward by Sir Mordaunt Wells, 
with a view to remove in the future the causes of complaint. 
Although some appearance of discord in our midst ushered in the 
discussion, the result was the appointment, with the full concur- 
rence of the Council, of a Joint Committee of Inquiry ; and its 
sittings, I am glad to say, were marked by the most perfect good 
feeling, and great unanimity as to the objects of the inquiry. The 
new Regulations, submitted for your approval at this Meeting, were 
earefully considered with the single object of providing for the 
convenience of the Fellows on all oocasions—ordinary and extraor- 
dinary—and remedying as far as possible the evils hitherto com- 
plained of. Whether they will, in practice, effect this end, or be 
more suecessful than various others that have been already tried with 
a similar object, is a question on which the Council scarcely feel 
justified in pronouncing any very decided opinion; but they saw no 
objection to their adoption as o tentative course proposed by the 
Joint Committee appointed for that purpose at the Special General 
Meeting of March 5th, Some of the difficulties are, I fear, insuper- 
able, and no rules that can be devised will wholly prevent incon- 
venience and disappointment, when the numbers to be saccom- 
modated are so large. Ono trifling change in the standing rulo 
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every one, such as Whit Monday 
or any other public holiday, Had any discretionary power been 
allowed, I should have deferred the Meeting on this occasion for 
another week, as the Whitsun holidays are still unexhausted. 

Before terminating these preliminary remarks, I must express on 
your behalf, as well as on that of the Council and myself, our 
cordial thanks to the Senate of the University of London for ae 
continuance of the privilege they so liberally accord us of holding 
our Meetings in this commodions Hall, 

I will now proceed to the matters of more permanent interest, 
which form the proper subject of this Report. And my first duty, 
in accordance with past traditions and the usual order of proceeding, 
is to bring before you a record of the losses sustained since the last 


nniversary by the death of many distinguished Geographers, and 
fellow-labourera in this field, 





OBITUARY, 


_ Abuirat Sm Epwanrn Betcurr, x.0.n,—By the death of Sir 
Edward Belcher, on the 18th of March, in his 78th year, the Society 
has lost one of its oldest and most distinguished Fellows. He was 
(one of the original members, of whom scarcely twenty now remain, 
who joined it on its formation in 1830, 
Sir Edward Belcher was both a scientific and a practical cultivator 
Geography, as well as an accomplished master in the kindred 
Moce af Hydrography. He was essentially a worker. A student 
of scrpee from his boyhood, he has left his mark on many branches 
his works will long survive him. Many who have 
, and some who still remain, have owed, in great 
example and instruction much of the eminence to 
Ye attained in publio iif. It is, however, to his 
her and explorer that we confine ourselves in 





lively imperfectly known condition of the Pacific 
‘duties of a surveying chip were chiefly confined 


to fixing accurately the astronomical positions of the various gronps 
of islands which were fallen in with, making such cursory exami- 
nations and surveys as time would admit of, and expunging from 
the charts many supposed dangers which the uncertainties of longi- 
tude had repeated in several positions, and which proved a source 
of anxiety and perplexity to the ordinary navigator. 

In this way the Blossom, leaving the coast of America, visited the 
Easter, Ducie, and Pitcairn Islands, the latter celebrated in connection 
with the mutiny of the Bounty ; she thence proceeded to the Gambier 
Group, which were surveyed in considerable detail; subsequently, 
to many of the low coral isles of Polynesia, when several new ones” 
were discovered, and the positions of others correctly determined, and 
in March 1826,she reached Tahiti, the principal of the Society Group. 
After remaining a few weeks here, she sailed for Behring Straits, 
by the Sandwich Isles and Kamtchatka, a portion of her captain's 
instructions being that she should pass the summers of 1826-27 in 
this region in order to co-operate with Parry and Franklin, then 
exploring the Arctic Seas, in case cither of them should succeed in 
accomplishing the North-West Passage. In July 1826, the ship 
reached Kotzebue Sound, when, with the assistance of hor decked 
boat, a survey of the coast to the North was commenced, the ship — 
herself reaching a point which was named Cape Franklin in 71° 7" 
s. latitude, and her barge a position considerably further advanced. 
Foiled in their expectation of meeting Franklin’s land party, al- 
though the boat had reached within 120 miles of his farthest 
western position, the Blossom quitted Behring Straits in the middle 
of October, and returned to resume her surveying duties in the 
Pacific, until the time should again have come round for a second 
attempt. During this second stage of the voyage, San Francisco, 
then under the Mexican flag, was visited and surveyed. From 
thence the ship proceeded again to the Sandwich Isles, searching * 
unsuccessfully for various reported islands on the route, and arrived 
at Honolulu in January 1827. Early, in March she bore away 
across the Pacific for China, rectifying the positions of such islands 
as lay near her course. Macao was reached in April, The Loo 
Choo Isles were subsequently visited, and some weeks were passed 
in making such observations and examinations as were possible in 
this little-katgwn locality. Passing thence northward to Kamtchatka, 
Kotzebue Sound ¥ ain reached on the Sth of August, 1827. 






Here the decked 44, >. Pte7qiared for a second voyage of ex- 
ploration to the f tae nant Belcher's command 















examined the coast from Chamisso Island to a position beyond Tey 
Cape, a distance of between $00 and 400 miles. On his return to 
Kotzebue Sound, after experiencing many risks, his little vessel 
was driven on shore in a gale of wind, and totally wrecked on 
Chamisso Island, three of her crew being drowned. The Blossom 
now finally quitted Behring Straits, all hope of attaining the prin- 
cipal object of her mission, yiz, the meeting with Franklin, being 
at an end. After revisiting California and other ports on the 
American coast, she rounded Cape Horn, and returned to England 
in October 1828. 

_ Lieutenant Belcher having been promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander in 1829, was in 1930 appointed to the command of the 
tna, employed in surveying the West Coast of Africa and parts 
of the Mediterranean. One of the principal features of his African 
work was the close examination of the dangerous shoals which ex- 
tend some 70 miles off the coast in the neighbourhood of Rio Grande, 
south of the Gambia. This he effected by carrying off a floating 
triangulation by means of his ship, the Raven tender, two decked 
barges, and large beacon buoys, all of which were moored in position, 
and thus formed fixed objects from which to correctly determino 


struggles between the parties of Doms Pedro and Miguel. Here 
Captain Belcher lost no opportunity of distinguishing himself; on 


» Mme occasion he opened a communication with the Miguelites, by 


which the merchants inside and the squadron outside were enabled 
to obtain fresh supplies. The “Etna’s crew moreover, habitually 
manned the Bar boat which kept up communication with the 
squadron, and while exposed to the danger of the surf in crossing 
the Bar in rough weather, not unfrequently became a target for 


both the contending parties. Being on the spot myself as oneef--—~ * 


the besieged, I can bear personal testimony to the séxcellent 
‘fervice rendered by Captain Belcher and his crey/ during this 
trying period. 

On the raising of the iege gePeehly 
Mediterranean, and amon. o¢ , surveying 
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the Skerki Rocks, settling the question that there was one, and not 
two, as had been reported. 

On the paying-off of the Hina in 1833, Captain Belcher was 
employed for some time on: the survey of the coasts of the United 
Kingdom, principally in the Irish Channel. 

We next find him in command of a Surveying Expedition, com- 
posed of the Sulphur and Starling, in the Pacific, In this voyage, 
like that of the Blossom, it was not contemplated that any very 
extensive surveying operations of a consecutive character could be 
carried out; neither the coasts nor isles of the Pacific were yet ripe 
for such operations; the great land-marks of the picture, so to 
speak, had to be firmly established before the details could be filled 
in, and sq the voyage in question was principally occupied in 
carrying chronometrical distances between distant points, and 
_ making such accurate surveys as time would permit over a more 
or less limited area in the neighbourhood of these principal stations. 
Thus at Panama, where Captain Belcher assumed the command of 
the Expedition in January 1837, a survey was made of its bay and 
neighbourhood, when the two vessels immediately proceeded to 
San Blas in Mexico, nearly 2000 miles distant, examining en roule 
tho ports of Realejo and Libertad; they then stretched across 
the Pacific to the Sandwich Isles, a further distance of nearly 
3000 miles. In this run Clarion Island was visited, and a cluster 
of islands which had been reported between the meridians of 130° 
and 135° w. proved not to exist, the same which had been msuc- 
cessfully searched for by the Blossom. 

On the 23rd of July the ships sailed from the Sandwich Isles 
for the North;and reached Port Etches, in King William Sound, 
lat. 60° 30’ ¥., towards the end of August. The principal object of 
this cruise was to settlé the discrepancies between the longitudes 
of Cook and Vancouver, and to determine the position and height 
of that great feature in the coast-range of North-West America, 
Mount St. Elias. The necessary surveys having been completed for 
the accomplishment of these objects, the Russian Settlement of 
Sitka was next visited ; and, after calling at Nootka Sound, in Van- 
couver Island, to determine the longitude, the ships proceeded to 
San Francisco in California, which they reached on the 19th of 
October. During their stay there of about a month, the River 
Sacramento was surveyed for a distance of 150 miles from the ships’ 
anchorage. Leaving San Francisco the end of November, and 
examining several portions of the coast and islands adjacent, San 
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of December, 1837. The next 


_ arrived in June 1838, having in the mean time visited and sur- 
veyed Acapulco, the Gulf of Papagayo, Port Culebra, and Cocos 


After a refit at Callao, the Coast of Peru was surveyed for about 
60 miles to the south, when the ships again proceeded north, and, 
after securing observations at Payta, and making some examina- 
tions in the Gulf of Guayaquil, they arrived at Panama in October, 
where the first stage of the voyage may be said to have ended. 

By the end of March 1839, surveys were completed of the ex- 
tensive Gulfs of Fonseca and Nicoya in Central America, as well as 
of Pueblo Nuevo and Baia Honda, after which the Sandwich Isles 
were sgain visited, and then the ships moved northerly, repeating, 
to a great extent, the cruise of 1837, verifying observations then 
obtained, and adding to the work by new surveys. By September, 
the Bar and entrance of the Columbia River had been surveyed, 
and a reconnoissance of the river made as high as Port Victoria, the 

‘ chief trading port of the Hudson’s Bay Company. After leaving 
the Columbia, the ships proceeded to San Francisco, and from 
thence examined the Coast of California, and surveyed its several 
ports as far south as Cape St. Lucas, the entrance of the great gulf. 
At San Blas, which was reached in December 1839, orders were 
teceived to return to England by the western route, thus com- 
pleting the voyage by a circumnavigation of the globe. 

Accordingly, on the Ist of January, 1840, the two vessels set sail 
once more across the Pacific. The islands of Socorro and Clarion 
were visited, and their positions determined. The Marquesas 
Islands were reached the same month, and then they passed on 
to Bow Island, a coral formation in the lagoon, where six weeks 
were spent in the operation of ,boring for the volcanic formation on 
which these islands were suspected to rest. Subsequently Tabiti, 
and other of the Suciety Islands, were visited, and in succession 
the Friendly Group, the Fijis, New Hebrides, New Ireland, and 
Now Guinea; at all of which observations were made, and such 
othe aips eae Gilol 
ships then passed through Dampier Strait, called at Gilolo, 
Amboyna, Macassar, and reached ase in October of the 
same year. Here Captain Belcher found orders to proceed imme- 
diately to China, and for more than a year the Sulphur and Starling 
took an active part in the hostilities with that country, making 
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such surveys as were essential to enable the flects and the land 
forces to act with the best effect, and which tended materially to 
the capitulation of Canton, and the suecessful issue of the campaign. 

The Sulphur finally arrived in England in July 1842, after a 
voyage extending over little short of seven years. For these 
services Commander Belcher received his post-rank, was nominated 
a Companion of the Bath, and shortly afterwards received the 
honour of Knighthood. 

On the conclusion of peace with China, which followed shortly 
after the Sulphur’s return, it was decided to commence a regular 
survey of the coasts, ports, and rivers, north of Canton; and the 
Samarang, a 26-gun frigate, was prepared for this service, Sir 
Edward Belcher being appointed to the command ef her in 
November 1942. Political considerations, however, led to the Sama- 
rang’s sphere of action being shifted to Borneo and the neighbouring 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago north to Japan—a sufficiently 
wide limit, embracing as it did some 40 degrees of latitude. 

The vessel reached her station in the middle of 1843, and im- 
mediately commenced her work at the Sarawak on the west side’ 
of Borneo. Here she had the misfortune to ground on a reef, fall 
over, and sink in the river; but by tho skill and energy of her 
captain was raised again, and, with the loss of less than a month's 
time, proceeded on her mission, viz. the examination of the Bashee 
Islands, the Majico-Sima group east of Formosa, Luzon, Mindoro, 
and Mindafiao of the Philippines; the Suln Isles, Celebes, and 
Ternate. 

At the conclusion of this stage of the voyage, Sir Edward 
Belcher having been severely wounded in a boat-encounter with 
the piratical prahus of Gilolo, the ship returned to Singapore, and 
after a short rest there resumed her employment, revisiting some 
of her former stations, examining portions of Loochoo, the island of 
Quelpart, the Korean Archipelago, and Japan ; she returned thence 
to the Mindoro and Sulu Seas, and concluded her labours by sur- 
veying the north-west coast of Borneo, from the island of Balam- 
banjan, in the Strait of Balabac, to Labuan, then just become o 
British possession. ‘The Samarang was now ordered home, and 
reached England on the last day of 1847. 

Sir Edward Belcher’s next employment afloat was in command of 
an expedition to the Arctic Seas in search of the missing ships under 
Sir John Franklin, ‘This expedition, consisting of five vessels, left 
England in April 1852, and on arrival at Beechey Island, in Barrow 
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while Sir Edward himself, with two ships, 


ait, was se 
“d to Melville 


ascended the Wellington Channel, and wintered at its head in an 
inlet which he named Northumberland Sound, in lat, 76° 52' x. 
Tn the spring of 1853 he personally explored by sledges to the 
north, discovered and partially surveyed North Cornwall in 
_ 77° 30's.,and the strait which bears his name leading eastward 
into Jones Sound; while other parties from his ships discovered 


and explored the north shores of Bathurst Island and Melville 
Island; and, crossing the latter, communicated with the division 
of the squadron under his second, Captain Kellett. A second 
winter was passed in Wellington Channel, and in the autumn of 


_ 1854, there seeming no probability of extricating the ships, four of 


them were abandoned, the crews returning over the ice to Beech ey 
Island, whence they proceeded to England. With this voyage 
closed Sir Edward Belcher’s active professional career; but he has 
continued to be a valued working member of this and other kindred 
Societies, and his active and gifted mind was devoted to the pursuit 
and cultivation of science and knowledge up to the latest daya of 


Lord Mutox.—Amongst the Fellows of moro than ordinary 
distinction, removed by death during the past year, I regret to have 
to include the name of Viscount Milton, who died in January last, 
at the early age of thirty-eight. Lord Milton had been a traveller 
from his youth up, and, in spite of a delicate frame and frequent 
illness, he succeeded in accomplishing substantial geographical 
work of considerable importance. His uncertain health compelled 


him to seek fresh life and vigour from time to time ip some more 
bracing climate; and after several journeys to the Continent, and 


‘one to Iceland in 1861, he crossed the Atlantic to North America, 
and visited the regions to the west of the Red River Settlement in 


the Hudson Bay Territories. ‘The favourable effect upon his health 
_ produced by the invigorating climate of the Great Plains, and the 


charm of the wild life there, induced Lord Milton to return there 
the following year, in company with Dr, Cheadle, with the view of 
making a more extensive exploration of the North-West Territory. 
At that time the gold-mines of Cariboo, in British Columbia, were 
attracting much attention, and the only practicable route to them 
was the extremely circuitous one by Panama, or the little less jude 
rect and more toilsome journey through United States territory by 


way of California. Although the rich mining districts of British 


Columbia lie almost in the direct line across the continent through 
British territory, the way was barred by the great chain of the 
Rocky Mountains; and on each side of the main range lay a wide 
extent of rugged country, covered with dense forest, and in great 
part unexplored. Jhord Milton and Dr. Cheadle determined to 
make the attempt to discover a way through this difficult and 
trackless region which separated the plains of the Saskatchewan 
from the mining districts of British Columbia, and they set out on 
this expedition in the spring of 1863. The story of this adven- 
turous and toilsome journey, graphically related by Lord Milton 
and his companion in “The North-West Passage by Land,” is 
probably familiar to most of us. Provided with very inadequate 
resources for such an arduous undertaking, the party endured great 
hardships and privations before they succeeded in forcing their way 
by the Yellow Head or Leather Pass, and through the dense forest 
of the North Thompson River, to the plains of Kamloops, Had 
Lord Milton enjoyed the full vigour of health, his enterprising 
spirit would have led him to further geographical research. But 
the renewed strength, which, in spite of its hardships, he eventually 
obtained from this journey, did not endure. After the lapse of a 
few years, he was compelled by increasing illness to resign the seat 
in Parliament to which he had been elected after his return, and he 
once more crossed the Atlantic to North America. The Inst few 
years of his life he spent chiefly in the highlands of Virginia; 
returning to England, however, shortly before his death at the 
commencement of the present year. 

The practical value of Lord Milton’s work has been well shown 
by subsequent events. His Expedition served, perhaps more than 
» anything else, to direct public attention to the immense value of the 
southern portion of the Hudson Bay Territories, and to the great 
importance of establishing a way of communication between the 
eastern and western portions of British North America. This has 
been followed by the acquisition, by the Dominion of Canada, of 
the Hudson Bay Territories; and since that was effected, complete 
surveys have been carried out for a road and railway across the 
Rocky Mountains into British Columbia. ‘These works have, in- 
deed, been actually commenced; and the line chosen is identical 
with that followed by Lord Milton’s Expedition. The route tra- 
versed by his party, with so much toil and difficulty, will before 
long complete the link of communication between the Provinces of 
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tho Canadian Confederation, and eventually become the great high- 
way to the Pacific through British North America. 


Louis Arruvr Lvcas was the only surviving son of the lato 
Mr. Philip Lucas, of Manchester, a gentleman well known for his 
liberal charities and philanthropy. Our deceased Associate was 
born on the 22nd of September, 1851, and at the time of his death 
was only twenty-five years of age. He was educated at University 


_ College School, in Gower Street, from which he passed to University 


College, where he showed a marked taste for scientific subjects. 
He studied Chemistry under Dr. Williamson, and was an apt and 
skilfal experimentalist. Ata very early age he expressed a dosire 
for a life of adventure; but his parents having destined him for 
commercial pursuits, he was urged to fit himself for a business life 
at Manchester, His thirst for travel and scientific enterprise, how- 
ever, prevailed ; and was increased, rather than slaked, by a trip to 
Switzerland in 1870, during which he made an unusually rapid 
ascent of Mont Blanc. Before settling down to business, he visited 
the United States in 1872; and, after making the ordinary tour 
through Canada and part of the Eastern States, extended his tour 
to the“ Far West,” for the purpose of seeing the Indians and shoot- 
ing buffaloes. By good fortune he met General McClellan on the 
Pacific Railway, who most kindly gave him letters of introduction 
to the Commandants of the Forts in the West, and these officers 
afforded him the opportunities he required. He shot buffalo and 
deer in Nebraska, puzzled the Indian Chiefs by his tricks of leger- 
demain, in which he was a most skilfal amateur, and returned home 
at tho end of 1872, after a most adventurous trip of four months’ 
daration. 

Atthe commencement of the following year he had the misfortune 
to lose his surviving parent (his mother), and soon after fell into a 
delicate state of health, for which change of sir and scene wer 
ordered. Ho selected Egypt as his health resort, and started at the 
end of 1873, with a doctor as his companion. He did not on this 
occasion show any marked spirit of enterprise ; his state of health, 
and the domestic affliction from which he had suffered severely, 
precluded the desire for much adventure. However, he thoroughly 
enjoyed the Nile; and Eastern life, ag 80 often is the case, cast its 
glamour over him, and on leaving Egypt he determined, whenever 
the opportunity offered, to return and see more of the country and 
of the people. His return to England was delayed by an attack of 


Obituary—Lucas, exlv 
typhoid fever, supposed to have been canght at Naples, the subse- 
quent effects of which lasted for many months, during which time 
he devoted himself to the stady of science. He studied Botany 
with ardour, and made considerable progress in that subject. He 
also studied Comparative Anatomy, Zoology, and Geology, and 
during the whole winter and following spring led the life of an 
industrious student. Feeling now qualified for the great task he 
had set himself, in the month of July 1875, he announced to his 
family his intention to devote himself to African exploration, and 
that he had determined to seek out the source and the course of the 
River Congo. His family received this intimation with dismay, 
feeling assured he was unfitted by his youth and constitution for 
such an undertaking. They addressed themselves without delay to 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, our late President, begging him to use his 
influence to deter him from so hazardous an expedition ; but Sir 
Henry's endeavours and the efforts of other influential friends were 
alike unavailing. Mr. Lucas was resolved to go, and organised his 
Expedition independently of our Society. Having become ac- 
quainted at the Geographical Congress of Paris in July 1874, 
with Dr. Nachtigal and Dr. Schweinfurth, he obtained valuable 
advice regarding his equipment and route from those travellers. 
He left London on the 2nd of September 1875, and made his way 
to Cairo, where he remained several weeks learning Arabic, en- 
gaging servants, and making preparations for his Expedition. He 
obtained a firman from the Khedive, after a personal interview, at 
which he was most graciously received, authorising him to enlist and 
train soldiers for escort; and from all quartera he received assist- 
atice for the great objects he had in view. He travelled by way of 
Suez, Suakim, and Berber to Kharium, where he arrived at the end 
of January 1876. He remained for nearly three months in Khar- 
tum, organising his Expedition, and making preparations for the 
absence of several years beyond the limits of civilisation. Delays 
also occurred in communicating with Colonel Gordon, with whose 
consent only could a traveller ascend the Nile into the Central 
Provinces. All difficulties having been overcome, in April Mr, 
Lucas left Khartum, and, with the assistance of the steam-vessel 
lent by Colonel Gordon, ascended the White River as far as Lardo, 
where he met Colonel Gordon. It very soon became apparent that 
Mr. Lucas’s Expedition could not succeed. Colonel Gordon showed 
him that his eacort was too weak and too untrustworthy for him to 
venture to the southward, either through Albert Nyanza or through 
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Rumanyika’s country, between the Lakes Victoria and Albert to 


Nyangwé, which place he wanted to make the true starting-point 
for his discoveries. Colonel Gordon pointed out to him that if he 
persevered in his Expedition, with such an insufficient escort, he 
would be either massacred by hostile natives, or deserted or shot by 
his own men; and that he (Colonel Gordon) would not permit him 
to go on to certain destruction. Mr. Lucas most reluctantly yielded 
to these arguments, and later submitted himself unreservedly to 
Colonel Gordon's advice. Colonel Gordon's advice was, if still bent 
on African exploration (against which he strongly dissuaded him as 
being unfitted by health and constitution), to return to Khartum ; 
and thence go by way of Suez to Zanzibar, there to organise his 
Expedition, and make a fresh start under better auspices, and in a 
ess deadly climate, to those sources where he hoped to gather fame 
and honour.. Mr, Lucas nevertheless accompanied Colonel Gordon to 
the Albert Nyanza, and navigated the northern portion of the Lake 


“in the first steamboat ever launched on its waters. In August 1876, 


Mr. Lucas turned his steps northwards, intending to carry out his 
original scheme of the exploration of the Congo in the manner 
suggested by Colonel Gordon. His health had already suffered 
considerably from fever, and when he reached Khartum, on the 
4th of September, he was unable to walk. Indeed, for several 
weeks previously he had been carried on an angareb by his porters. 
During the months of September and October, attack followed attack 
of fever and dysentery, and, utterly prostrated by these illnesses, 
he at last was compelled to give up his cherished scheme of African 
exploration, and determined to return to England. | This resolution 
came too late. On the 26th of October, though dreadfully wedk, 
he was sufficiently improved in strength to be moved from Khar- 
tum. He left in a dahabiah especially provided. by the kindness 
of the Khedive, and reached Berber on the 2nd of November, He 
then, eager to reach home, began the desert journey to Suakim, 
without waiting to recruit his strength; he crossed the desert in 
six days, and on the 18th of November he arrived at Suakim. 
Whether exhansted by the fatigue of the journey, or as .a reenlt of 
the disease, at Suakim he had an accession of illness, He was in 
an exhausted condition put on board the 8.8. Massorah, bound vid 
Jeddah for Suez, and within twelve hours, viz. on the 20th of 
November, he died suddenly, at the early age of twenty-five. His 
remains were landed at Jeddah, and interred in the cemetery there 
with much honour and respect. His aims were noble, his character 


Ohituary— Capt, J. FE. Davis. exlvii 
inflexible and most persevering; his scientific qualifications were 
considerable; he possessed great warmth of heart and most genial 
Manners, which endeared him to all who knew him, but he lacked 
the physical qualities necessary to constitute an African explorer. 


Captain Joux Epwarp Davis, n.x.—The sudden death of this 
active and zealous officer has caused the greatest grief amongst his 
connections and friends, many of whom, like himeelf, were well 
known in geographical circles. 

He entered the service in 1928 or 29, and served in various ships 
on the Pacific and Weat India Stations. In 1835 he joined H.MS. 
Beagle, under the late Admiral Fitzroy, which may be said to be 
the commencement of his thirty-six years’ service in the scientific 
branch of the Hoyal Navy. Whilst in that ship he assisted in the 
survey of the coasts of Chili and Pern. 

In 1839 he was appointed second master of H.MLS. Terror, on the 
Southern Expedition commanded by the late Sir James C. Ross, and 
made three voyages to the Antarctic regions, fulfilling the duties 
of surveyor and draughtsman to the Expedition. On his return in 
1844 he was promoted, and appointed to the survey of the West 
Coast of Ireland, under Captain G. A. Bedford (now Vice-Admiral) 
where he served with great credit for nearly ten years, joined after- 
wards the survey of the South Coast of England and that of the 
Orkneys. 

In the spring of 1860 he was detached from home service to 
accompany the For in her Expedition to discover tidings of Sir 
John Franklin’s ships, returning to Portland Roads in November 
of the same year. Since that date he had been employed as Naval 
Assistant in the Hydrographio Office of the Admiralty. Dnuring his 
service there he conducted a series of experiments on thermometers 
for deep-sea purposes, which led to those used 80 successfully in 
HMMS. Challenger in her recent voyage of discovery, and he devised 
also improvements for sounding in great depths. 

He was the inventor of an improved astronomical sextant, by 
which, through the adaptation ofa micrometer movement, a series 
of observations can be made without the necessity of reading-off at 
the time of observing, and other advantages, which met with the 
approval of the Astronomer Royal. He also completed and pub- 
lished Azimuth Tables that had been commenced by the late Staff- 
Commander Burdwood. 

Captain Davis had only retired from active service about two 
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Latterly he had been giving lectures in various parts of England 


on Arctic Explorations, and at the time of his sudden death was en- 
gaged to deliver one at Bristol, for which he had just completed 
drawings and diagrams, 


—Wittiam Bow.arnt, our late genial Associate, was born in 1807, 
and at an early age entered into scientific pursuits. He was for 
some time Chemical Assistant to Sir Humphry Davy, Mr. Brande 
and Mr. Faraday, at the Royal Institution, and made some original 
discoveries in benzoic acid. But, owing to his father’s affliction of 
blindness, and consequent inahility to attend to his profession of 
medicine, Mr. Bollaert was unable to continue his connection with 
the Laboratory of the Royal Institution, and accepted an offer to 
go to Peru as assayer and chemist in the survey of silver mines. 
His subsequent accounts of the silver mines of Guantajaya and 
other famous mines of the Province of Tarapaca, which have been 
published, contain much useful information. 

Whilst in Peru, Mr. Bollaert devoted a great deal of his attention 
to the geography, geology and natural history of the country, and 
wrote many interesting papers on these subjects, which have been 
read and published by various Socicties, In 1827 he made, at the 
request of the Intendente Castilla (afterwards President of Peru), a 
survey of the Province of Tarapaca, and his “ Observations on the 
Geography of Southern Pern, including Survey of the Province of 
Tarapaca and route to Chile by the coast of the Desert of Atacama " 
were read before our Society in 1851. He also published much 
useful information regarding the nitrate of soda, and the formation 
of the new boracic acid mineral, in Pern. Mr, Bollaert was one of 
the first *“ white" men who crossed the Desert of Atacama, explor- 
ing the country, and searching for the meteoric iron of Atacama. 

Returning to England, Mr. Bollaert endeavoured to make arrange- 
ments, under the patronage of our Society and of the Government, 
to explore the East Coast of Africa from Zanzibar, to visit Lake 
Nyassa, and to ascertain the probabilities of an Expedition crossing 
the African Continent. He was, however, unable to get his 
proposals carried out. 

In 1832-35 he accompanied the late Sir John Milley Doyle to 
Portugal, and served as a volunteer. During this time he gathered 
the materials for his publication on the * Wara of Succession of 
Portugal and Spain from 1626-1840, containing an account of the 
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Biege of Oporto in 1832, and Political and Military Reminiscences.” 
For his services he received the War Medal, and was created a 
Knight of the Order of the Tower and Sword of Portugal. He was 
subsequently engaged in assisting the late Baron de Haber in 
financial matters relating to Dom Carlos and Dom Miguel, and 
received from the hand of Dom Miguel the decoration of the Order 
of Fidelity. 

‘On the abdication of Dom Miguel and Dom Carlos, Mr, Bollaert 
went to Texas to explore the country as to its fitness for European 
emigration, and at the request of H.B.M. Consul at Galveston, he 
examined the interior and coasts, and made Reports thereon, which 
Were sent to the Admiralty, He supplied some interesting papers 
on the Indian tribes of ‘Texas, and on the botany and natural history 
of the country, for various Societies and publications. But, owing 
to his health being impaired by yellow and intermittent fevers, he 
returned to England. 

Tn 1853 Mr. Bollaert received the Bronze Medal of the Society of 
Arts from the hands of the President, the late Prince Albert, for 
his “ Essay on Salt, with Observations on the Origin of Salt and 
Saline Bodies,” and giving further details of the inexhaustible 
quantities of nitrate of soda existing in Peru, and information 
concerning a new boracie acid mineral. He afterwards returned 
to Peru, and made some valuable antiquarian and ethnological 
researches in New Granada, Ecuador, Pern, and Chile, accounts of 
which, with his ‘Observations on the Pre-Incarial, Incarial and 
other Monuments of Peruvian nations,’ were published by Messrs. 
Triibner & Co. Several interesting papers on the gold ornaments, 
‘pottery, &c., discovered by him in the ancient tombs of Peru, were 
published by the Society of Antiquaries in London, and he pre- 
sented to the British Museum several specimens, amongst others a 
Unique vase representing the head of a Chinese Ruler. 

Mr. Bollaert was requested to examine the coal mines of Chile, 
and his Reports on the same were read in the University of Santiago 
in Chile, and before the Royal Geographical Society in London. 
For this, and for his researches in Peru, the University of Santiago 
elected him a corresponding Member. After remaining for some 
time in South America, visiting the whole of the West Coast, 
crossing the Andes and visiting the Argentine Republic, Paraguay, 
and the Brazils, he returned to England. 

A severe illness and rupture of the lungs quite incapacitated him 
for any further active life; but up to the close of his career he took 








Royal Geographical Society, the Ethnological Society, the Society 
of Antiquaries, the Medico-Botanical Society, the Anthropological 
Society, the Society of Literature, and for various publications. 

He died on the 15th of November last, in his sixty-ninth year. 


Professor K. E. vor Barr.—This eminent savant, equally cele- 
brated as a Naturalist and Geographer, died on the 28th of 
November last, at Dorpat. He was elected Corresponding Member 
of our Society as far back as 1843, about which time he acquired a 
high reputation as a scientific traveller, by his journey to Lapland 
and Nova Zembla, which he undertook under the auspices of the - 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. His family came 
originally from Hanover; but at the time of his birth, im 1792, 
. were settled in Esthonia, and it was not until 1834 that Von Baer 
took up his permanent residence’in St. Petersburg. He had 
received a medical education, first at Dorpat, and afterwards at 
Vienna and Wiirzburg; but his tastes inclined him, as he grew to 
manhood, to the study of Zoology, and in 1822 he was appointed 
Professor of that science at Kénigsberg, where he founded the now 
existing Zoological Museum. His eminently active mind preserved 
him from a life of contracted studies in a special branch of science, 
and he was always to the fore as an organiser or administrator in 
all that concerned the subjects which he had stndied. In the 
Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, he first served as Councillor 
and Librarian; but his activity was afterwards displayed in a 
variety of public ways,—in Educational questions, University orga-’ 
nisation, sanitary matters,and soforth. His Expedition to Lapland 
and Nova Zembla took place in 1837, and he was the first to make 
and bring home a collection of plants from the latter region, where 
he spent six weeks in assiduous research. In the years 1851 to 
1856 he was employed by the Government in investigating the 
fisheries in the Volga and Caspian, the result of which mission was 
the important geographical work in four volumes, with Atlas, pub- 
lished by him at St. Petersburg in 1857-9, On his retirement 
from the Academy in 1861, he was elected an Honorary Member, 
Although this is not the place to enter into details regarding his 
work as a Biologist, his great and special services to Science ag a 
philosophical thinker and worker in the great subject of evolution, 
must be mentioned. In connection with this may be cited his im- 


portant work, ‘ Ueber Entwickelungsgeschichte der Thiers.’ Among 
his geographical works may be enumerated his Paper on the effect: 
of the earth’s rotation on the erosion of river-banks—an ingenious 
treatise, in which the tendency of rivers gradually to swerve from a 


direct course, since known as “ Baer's Law,” was attempted to be) 


proved and explained—and his well-known ‘Kaspische Studien.’ 
Conjointly with Count von Helmersen, he also edited the long: 


series of volumes of original Papers on Russian Geography, entitled 


*Beitriige znr Kenntniss des Russischen Reiches und der angrin- 
genden Liinder Asiens,’ a serial publication of great value to geo- 
graphical students, which extended over the years from 1539 to 
1873.. 


The Margus pe Compricse.—This enterprising traveller, whose 
premature death at Cairo on the 28th of February last, at the age 
of thirty years, excited much public attention at the time, was a 
Fellow of our Society, having been elected in 1873. He commenced 
his career as a traveller by a tour, chiefly inspired by the love of 
adventure and the chase, in the Southern States of America, 
particularly in Florida, of which he published an amusing account 
in the ‘Tour du Monde.’ In 1873, actuated by the desire of 
Geographical discovery, he undertook, with his colleague, M. 
Marche, a more serious journey to the Gaboon, and organised 
there an Expedition up the River Ogowé, which, according to the 
report of traders and natives, had its origin in a lake in the far 
interior of Equatorial Africa, The means for this important 
journey were obtained, M, de Compidgne subsequently stated, by 
the sale of objects of Natural History obtained by himself and his 
companion. Arrived at the Gaboon, they commenced their boat- 
journey up the Ogowé on the 9th of January 1874, and by the end 
of March of the same year had reached the country of the cannibal 
Osyeba, a tribe which had not previously been visited by Europeans. 
Here at the confluence of the Ivindo their party was attacked by 
this hostile and implacable tribe, and after the loss of many men 
in the struggle which ensned, they were forced to retreat. The 
observations made during this adventurous voyage were published 
by M. de. Compitgne on his return to Paris, under tho title of 
*L’Afriqne équatoriale;—Gabonais, Pahouins, Gallgis; et Okanda, 
Bangouens, Osyeba,” 1875. About the same time, an Expedition on 
a larger scale, under the leadership of M. de Brazza, was organised 
in Paris, for the continuation of the line of discovery opened up by 
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thia enthusiastic young traveller; but the much impaired state of 


| d his health did not permit him to take part in it, and he ted 
____ the offer made to him by Dr. Schweinfurth of the post of Secretary 


to the Société Khediviale de Géographie, recently established in 
(Cairo, of which Dr. Schweinfurth was then President. The 
duties of this position he had filled for about a year, when he 
died, in consequence of a wound received in a duel, on the 28th 
of February last. 


Mossianon Francesco Narvt.—In the month of March last died 
at Rome one of our Honorary Corresponding Members, Monsignor 
Francesco Nardi, for some particulars of whose biography I am_ 
indebted to his old and intimate friend, His Excellency the 
Commendatore Cristoforo Negri, also one of our Honorary Cor- 
responding Members, and the distinguished Founder of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Italy. Francesco Nardi was borm of a noble 
family at Vazzola, near Conegliann, in the province of Treviso, in 
1808. He entered the ecclesiastical profession, and soon distin- 
guished himself in his studies by versatility of genius and a most 
retentive memory. During the Austrian dominion in Venetia and 
Lombardy, many Italian youths went to study at Vienna, Mon- 
signor Nardi among them, and he was in the superior Institute of 
Theology, founded by Joseph II., for the teaching of principles 
alike uniform and noble in the education of the clergy. Cristoforo 
Negri was at the same time studying law in the same University, 
A few years afterwards both were nominated to Professorships in 
the University of Padua,—Nardi of Common Law, and Negri of 
Political Science. They had already both of them studied Geo- 
graphy at Vienna, and continued their studies at Padua, and both 
in turn lectured there on Statistica, The Revolution of 1848 
separated them. Negri emigrated to Turin, Nardi remained at 
Padua, whence he removed to Rome as Andi tor of the Rota Romana 
for Austria, There Monsignor Nardi read to the Accademia Pon- 
tificia de’ nuovi Lincei several geographical papers on the African 
and Polar Expeditions, and on the Cruise of the Challenger, Poli- 
tics, however, had already diverted him from peaceful and quiet 
studies. He was one of the most indefatigable, earnest, and 
even violent defenders of the canse of the Pope; Director of the 
"Voce della Verita’ newspaper, and a frequent traveller to 
part of Europe on missions imposed upon him or undertaken volun- 
tarily. This precluded him from that eminence in geographical 


studies to which he might have aspired from his genius, his culture, 
his linguistic attainments, and his widespread relations with men 
of learning in every part of Europe and elsewhere. For many 
years Nardi had been a member of numerous scientific bodies, and 
seemed likely soon to attain the Cardinalate, a position he much 
coveted, having been nominated “ Secretary of the Congrega- 
zione dei Vescovi,” an office which usually opens the road to that 
dignity. 

It may be said of Nardi that no difference in political opinions, 
even the most diametrically opposite, ever interfered with his 
affection and esteem for those whom he had once reckoned among 
his old friends. 


Ouan.es Expensy, r.n.s.—The late Mr. Charles Enderby was the 
son of Mr. Samuel Enderby, whose name was familiar to all geo- 
graphers some thirty years ago as the enterprising merchant whose 
vessels, engaged in the whale fishery of the Southern Seas, made 
so many important discoveries in the Antarctic Ocean. Among 
these discoveries was that of the Auckland Islands, south of New 
Zealand, made by Captain Abram Bristow in 1806, whilst in com- 
mand of one of the vessels belonging to the Messrs. Enderby; and 
some years after, Enderby Land, further to the east. Our late 
Associate, on succeeding to the business with his brothers, main- 
tained the reputation of his house for its enlightened care of 
scientific interests; and it was under his direction that Captain 
Biscoe discovered Graham Land, and other portions of the Antarctic 
continent, previous to the voyage of Sir James Hoss. The Auck- 
land Islands were ceded to Messrs. Enderby by Her Majesty's 
Government a4 a whaling station, and in 1849 a whaling establish- 
ment was formed there under their auspices, Previous to this, 
Mr. Charles Enderby published a pamphlet on the group, under 
the title of ‘The Auckland Islands, their Climate, Soil, and Pro- 
ductions,’ a work which comprises nearly all that was known at 
the time regarding this region. Mr. Enderby served on our Connecil 
in the years 1842-4, and again in 1845 and 1847. He died on the 
Slst of August last. He was one of the original Members of the 
Society, having entered in the year 1830. 


The Right Hon. Sir Davin Doxpas.—This distinguished lawyer, 
who died on the 81st of March last, at his residence in the Temple, 
always took a deep interest in geographical studies. He was for 
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many years a Member of the Council of the Hakluyt Society, 
and was latterly its President, The eldest surviving son of the 


late Mr. James Dundas, of Ochtertyre, in Perthshire, he was 
born in 1799, and educated at Westminster School and Christ 


* Church, Oxford, where he took his degree at the age of twenty- 


ee 


one. He was called to the Bar in 1823, and made Queen's Counsel 
in 1840. In the latter year he was elected Member of Parliament 
for Sutherlandshire, and represented that county continuously for 
twelve years, until 1852; in 1861 being again re-elected. until 
1876. He was Solicitor-General from 19846 to 1848, and Judge- 
Advocate-Genoral from 1849 to 1852. He was elected a Fellow 
of our Society in 1841, and served on the Council in the years 1854 
and 1854. : 


Captain Cuantes Stuart Forses, 2.s.—The death of this adven- 
turous officer and genial companion, at the comparatively early age 
of forty-seven, was felt as a serious loss by the numerous circle of 
friends who so highly valued him. He was a Member of our Society 
since 1860, and in 1866 contributed an interesting paper on a journey 
he had made the previous year round the shores of Volcano Bay in 
the island of Yesso—a paper which excited an important discussion 
on the occasion of its being read,* and was afterwards published in 
the ‘Journal,’ vol. xxxvi, Captain Forbes commenced his profes- 
sional career as a Midshipman under Sir Everard Home, on the 
Australian Station. He commanded a gunboat in the Baltic during 
the Crimean War, and afterwards served in the China War as 
Lieutenant commanding the Algerine. After the conclusion of peace 
with China, he had scarcely reached home when the remarkable 
campaign of Garibaldi in Sicily and Naples excited his adventurous 
and generous spirit, and he threw himself with ardour into tha 
daring operations of the revolutionary chief. He participated in 
the first action outside Palermo, and was the first to enter Naples, 
and bring to his chief the intelligence that the Royal troops had 
evacuated the city. These details, though not geographical, are 
necessary to repeat, in order to give an idea of the character and 
career of the man. Returning to England, he published an excel- 
lent account of the Garibaldian campaign, in a volume which had 

, considerable success. He subsequently visited Iceland, and pub- 
lishad_an account of his journey; after which he re-entered active 
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service as Commander of the Curlew on the River Plate, returning 
from this eruise just in time to accept the command, under the late 
Captain Sherard Osborn, of one of the vessels of the Expedition 
equipped for the service of the Emperor of China, During the 
Civil War in America he commanded a blockade runner, and per- 
formed wonderful feats of ekill and daring in this hazardous school 
of seamanship. The war over, he entered the service of the ill-fated 
Maximilian in Mexico; and returning to England after the perils 
and sufferings of this period, he cet off, im 1865, ona private venture 
of his own to Cochin China and Japan. Subsequently he was 
engaged in mercantile adventure in California and Nevada, and, 
returning to England, died at his residence in the Albany, on the 
12th of May, 1876. 


Sir J. W. Kare, F.2.s.—This eminent official in the Indian Depart- 
ment of our Government was born in 1814, the second son of Mr. 
Charles Kaye, formerly Solicitor to the Bank of England. He was 
educated at Eton, whence he proceeded to the Royal Military College 
at Addiscombe, where he passed through the studies necessary to 
qualify him for military service in India, He served subsequently 
for some years as officer in the Bengal Artillery ; but his ardent 
love of literary pursuits led him to resign his commission im 1841, 
and for some years he devoted himself to literature. In 1856 he 
entered the Home Civil Service of the East India Company, and 
when the government of India was transferred to the Crown, he 
was appointed to the Secretaryship of the Political Department of 
the India Office, succeeding in this post to Mr, John Stuart Mill. 
The responsible functions of this office he filled with much credit, 
until failing health compelled him to retire in 1874, He was 
created Knight Commander of the Star of India in 1871, and 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1866. To the general 
public he was better known for numerous important historical 
and biographical works relating to India which flowed from his 
pen, the most important of which were— The History of the War 
in Afghanistan,’ .‘'The History of the Administration of the 
Fast India Company, ‘The Life and Correspondence of Lord 
Metcalfe,’ ‘A History of the Indian Mutiny,’ *The Life and Corre- 
spondence of Sir John Malcolm,’ «kc. He was elected a Fellow 
of our Society in 1865, and died on the 26th of July last. 


Professor Witttam Huaues.—We have to regret the loss, since 


our last Obituary was written, of this most industrious and learned =. 
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Geographer, who died on the 21st of May, 1876. He was for 
many years Professor of Geagraphy at King’s College, and recently 
filled also the post of Professor of the same branch of learning at 
Queen’s College. To the general public he was better known as 
the author of numerous Manuals on the subject which he had 
made the study of his life, and to the compilation and continued 
improvement of which, in successive editions, he devoted all the 
best years of his hard-working, well-spent life. The amount of 
research and painstaking required in the preparation of such a 
work as his ‘Manual of British Geography’ must have been truly 
prodigious. Manuals compiled with so much industry and con- 
scientiousness could not fail of being appreciated by the public; 
they therefore gradually made their way into some of our best 
public schools, and new editions were repeatedly called for, upon 
the last of which he was working at the time of his death. The 
following are the titles of some of his chief works :— Maunder’s 
Treasury of Geography ;’ ‘Principles of Mathematical Geography’ 
(1843); ‘Manual of British Geography’ (1851); ‘Manual of 
European Geography’ (1851); ‘Manual of Geography, Physical, 
Industrial, and Political ' (1860); * The Geography of British His- 
tory’ (1863); ‘Treatise on the Construction of Mapa’ (1864); 
“Geography in Relation to History’ (1870), &c. 


The following Members have been also lost to ns by death during 
the year, many of whom were distinguished in various walks of 
life, although not known as Geographers : Colonel H. R, Addison, 
Sir A. Bannerman, G, T. Brooking, Rev, J. Brereton, Francis 
Buckley, Edwin Brown, T. B. Baker, Edw. Beldam, Dr. L. Cape, 
H. Cope, C. H, Chambers, H, Collinson, J. Crowdy, Sir Edw. 
Cunynghame, Bart,, J. Dickinson, H. J. Dunell, F. 8. Dutton, 
_d. Edward, H. Field, Col. W. F. Grant, L Gerstenberg, Capt. J. T. 
Greenfield, Lieut.-Col, F. A. Gould, W. E. Heeley, E. J. Hutchins, 
A. B. Halloran, T, Hamilton, P. D. Hadow, A. Hector, T. A. Kjuer, 
G. Kenrick, Dr. R. P. Linton, Dr. A. E. Mackay, T. W. L. Mackean, 
T. Malby, G. Mathews, Rev, J. Ouvry-North, Capt. Oldfield, W, 
Phelps, E. 0, Ravenshaw, J. Reeve, J. Reynolds, J. V. Shaw, Admiral 
Swinburne, Sir J. Stuart, Lord Sandhurst, Lord Sudeley, Major P. 
Swan, Lient.-Col. G. Thompson, H. Thurburn, C. Verrey, T. Wilson, 
W. C. Wentworth, and H. Waite. ’ 
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Admiralty Surveys. elvii 


Apwimanty Sunvevs*—The year since the last Presidential 
Address has been marked by the return to England and the close 
of two Expeditions, which have rendered important services for 
the advancement of Geographical and Hydrographieal science. 
The results of the deep-sea exploring voyage of H.M.S. Challenger, 
and the Expedition for discovery and research in the Arctic regions 
in H.M's shipe Alert and Discovery, have given fresh impulse, and 
rendered large additions, to several branches of scientific inquiry. 
Further, the professional skill displayed by the leaders and crews 
of these Expeditions, in conducting their ships under many hazardous 
conditions, and with perfect security, will form bright pages in the 
annals of our naval history. 

Admiralty Surveys, both at home and in our Colonies, are with 
undiminished force making steady progress. Additions to the sur- 
veying ships-of-war on foreign service have been made by the 
appropriation of the steam-corvette Fawn and the sailing-schooner 
Alacrity ; the former for employment at the outset in the Hed Sea 
and on the Zanzibar Coast, the Alacrity for the hydrographic 
development of the Fiji group and its countless coral reefs. 

Notwithstanding these additions to the surveying force of the 
Hydrographic Department, it is found difficult to keep pace with 
the demands made in the interests of commerce for marine surveys, 
both in extension of imperfect] y-known coasts, and for greater details 
to those already accurately charted. 

Shores of the United Kingdom.—Staff-Captain Parsons, in H.M.S. 
Porcupine, has been engaged on the shoal-grounds between Yarmouth 
Roads and Dover; this included a re-examination of the Hewett and 
Cockle channels. From the continuous movements of the sands in 
these localities, frequent surveys are required in the interests of 
shipping. The shoals at the entrance of the River Thames have 
also undergone examination in extension of Captain Calver's former 
survey of 1862-3. Shoreham Harbour has also been re-surveyed. 

In continuation from the preceding year, the survey of the Solway 
Firth, from the sea to the end of the navigation at Bowness railway 
bridge, has been completed by Staff-Commander J. H. Kerr, assisted 
by Navigating-Lieutenant Langdon. Marked changes in the chan- 
nels and shoals over the whole area have taken place since the 
Admiralty Survey of 1837. his officer has also completed a 
survey of St. Tudwall Bay, a neighbourhood now rendered more 








* By Captain F. J..0. Evans, cm, v.cs., Hydrographer of the Admiralty; 
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available for shelter by the recent admirable marking of its 
dangers and approaches by lights and buoys, under the direction of 
the Trinity Corporation. * 

On the cast coast of Scotland, the bar of the River Tay has been 
surveyed in minute detail by Staff-Commander George Stanley, a 
necessity arising from changes which have taken place since the 
surveys of 1833 and 1866. 

In Ireland, Staff-Commander Hall, with an assistant, has been 
engaged in surveying the upper part of the River Shannon from 
Wellesley bridge, Limerick, to Cains Island. Since the Admiralty 
Survey of 1841, changes have taken place in the bed of this river. 
The increased draught of ships visiting Limerick since the opening 
of the floating-dock has further rendered a re-survey on a large seale 


necessary. 
Mediterranean and Red Sea.—Commander Wharton, late of the 
Shearwater, in his newly-commissioned ship the Fawn, with a strong 
staff of young surveying officers, and assisted by Staff-Commander 
Millard, resumed in the past autumn the examination in detail of 
the seaboard from the Damietta mouth of the River Nile to Port 
Said, and also re-sounded that part of its approaches in continuation 
of the survey of March 1875. In comparing the present condition of 
the Damietta mouth with that as charted in 1856, it is found that the 
sand-bars are considerably pushed forward, but retaining more or 
less of the former shape of the river's mouth; and that there is also 
a slight advance of the land. The mast of a vessel, wrecked and 
sunk on the bar about seven years since, is now considerably insidé 
the western point of the river, showing an unusually rapid advance of 
the coast. Captain Wharton, however, observes that the sand-bars 
are daily shifting, and that it is probable an unusually heavy winter 
gale may from time to time wash away the accumulations of many 
years. Another interesting fact is given by Captain Wharton. At 
the time of the Faten’s visit it was the period of highest Nile. The 
water issuing from the Damietta mouth is then so charged with 
matter that it forms a species of breakwater to the shore to leeward, 
the wind being comparatively powerless to raise it into waves, and 
the swell coming from the northward being nearly entirely killed by 
it. When there was a heavy swell of a height of 6 feet from 
to summit outside the line of Nile water, inside this dirty water, 
and on the bar, no swell of any kind was visible. Locally, this is 
known as the Mishta season ; and advantage is then taken to anchor 
trading-vessels close to the bar, in no more water than they draw. 








With reference to Port Said, the soundings were found more 
uniform than jn any of the previous surveys. This was accounted 
for by the season of the year. Previous surveys had been made in 
the spring, before the inequalities scoured out by the winter gales 
had time to settle, The shore-line at the western breakwater 
had advanced 105 feet since March 1875, an interval of nineteen 
months, The shore to the east of the canal-entrance, and near the 
eastern breakwater, is washing away. 

Passing into the Red Sea, Captain Wharton defined some of the 
- outlying dangers in the neighbourhood of the Suakim Islands 
and the opposite Arabian Coast; made a complete survey of the 
port of Jiddah, and then commenced the survey of the Massowah 
channel, This inshore route on the African coast, between the 
parallels of 15° and 17° x., is likely to be of considerable value. 
Under-powered and small steam-vessels experience difficulty, and 
of course detention, in making headway against the strong southerly 
‘winds which blow im the central part of the Red Sea south of the 
17th x. parallel during the winter months, In the Massowah 
channel moderate winds and smooth water are experienced; the 
various islands and headlands on the passage serving as constantly 
recurring land-marks, and there is anchorage nearly everywhere. 

Mauritiue.—Although a skilful triangulation had been executed 
so far back as 1753 by the well-known Abbé de la Caille, and 
accurate maps of the island exist, the hydrographic features of this 
valuable colony have hitherto been very imperfectly rendered. It 
was accordingly arranged, in the interests of modern navigation, 
that a general plan of the shores should be executed on the scale of 
one inch to the nautical mile—the soundings being carried out to 
the 100-fathoms’ contour-line—and that plans of the harbours should 
be made on suitable scales. 

Navigating-Lieutenant Coghlan was selected for the duty; and 
this active and intelligent officer, with very limited appliances, has 
in the first year completed the survey of the shores of the northern 
and more important half of the island, with its approaches, together 
with Port Louis; and has examined also, to seme extent, the Grand 
Port, Lieutenant Coghlan contemplates completing the service 
afloat by the close of the present year. 

Indian Archipelago and China—The Nassau, Commander Napier, 
with his efficient staff, has broken ground on the seaboard of 
China, at Haitan Strait and its neighbourhood. The chief mission 
of this party is to examine in detail the several dangers lying close 
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to the shore, discovered since the excellent preliminary surveys of 


Kellett and Collinson of the Royal Navy (1840-6), by the hugging 

of the land during the strength of the north-east monsoon of 
the numerous large steam-ships engaged in trade between the 
Treaty Ports. 

Prior to taking up this work at the favourable season of the 
year, Commander Napier made an excellent survey of the Dinding 
Islands in Malacca Strait, and the intricate channels and anchorages 
between the larger islands and the mainland; connecting at the 
same time the mouths of the Perak river with this survey; further 
taking a line of soundings for telegraph purposes between Penang 
and Rangoon, 

The Nassau performed, en route to Hong Kong, good service in 
Carimata Strait by accurately determining the position of several 
prominent islets and dangers on the southern limits of this high- 
way to the China Sea; adding to the soundings, and charting one 
more unknown rock in the fair-way of navigation with as little as 
9 feet of water over it. 

South-West Coast of Korea and Japan—Captain St. John and 
his effective staff, in H.M.S. Sylvia, have been engaged for some 
fime making an examination of, and connecting trigonometrically, 
the many groups of islands extending far seaward from the south- 
west coast of Korea, and lying in the line of direct sea-communica- 
tion between Japan and the northern ports of China. 

Detailed surveys of Murray Sound and the Mackau group in this 
region were made, and in the latter a good anchorage for moderate- 
sized vessels was found. This haven (named by Captain St. John 
after himself) will in time doubtless prove useful to storm-bound 
mariners. Here, as on the mainland, according to the former 
experience of the officers of the Sylvia, the islanders (Korean) 
displayed unconcealed dislike to the presence of strangers, and it 
required both tact and forbearance to avoid open rupture in carrying 
out the useful service of charting the group. 

The northern part of the Goto Islands—westward of Nagasaki— 
as also the Kuga channel through the central part of the group, 
have been surveyed in detail by the Sylvia's officers, 

Newfoundland and Labrador.—The labours of Staff-Commander 
Maxwell and his party, in the hired steam-vessel Gulnare, are still 
divided between Placentia bay in Newfoundland and the xx 
Labrador coast. The latier can alone be examined in the middle 
of the summer season. Coast details in continuation of former 
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work has occupied the time, especially the development of French- 
man’s Run, a channel of much value to the fishing fleet. 

The early and later parts of the season have been spent in 
charting the West coast of Placentia bay, and the examination of 
several off-lying shoals, these proving a source of embarrassment to 
the telegraphic cable arrangements, from their hitherto uncertain 
position. 

Jamaica.—Lieutenant Pullen, with his small party, in a sailing 
schooner, has completed in continuation a creditable survey of the 
south coast of the island included between Milk river and Luana 
point, with the extensive off-lying bank of soundings, and also 
executed an enlarged plan of the Black River anchorages. This 
energetic young officer is pushing his survey rapidly to the east 
end of the island. 

Western Australia.—Staff-Commander Archdeacon and his party 
are steadily working along the inhospitable shores of this colony, 
triangulating and charting in detail its rugged and broken features. 
From Swan River southward round Cape Leeuwin, and thence to 
West Cape Howe, near King George Sound, the coast-line has been 
completed; the anchorages at Koombanah bay and in Géographe 
bay sounded over; together with the positions of the dangerous 
reefs northward of Cape Naturaliste, and the innumerable outlying 
dangers off the much-dreaded locality of Cape Leeuwin, accurately 
charted. : 

The surveying officers report that from Cape Naturaliste to Cape 
Leeuwin there are only a few scattered settlers; between the last- 
named cape and West Cape Howe the country near the coast is 
quite uninhabited, being almost a continuous forest, rendering the 
carrying out of the survey not only most laborious, but entailing 
hardships and privations of an unusual character. Staff-Commander 
Archdeacon and his party deserve much credit for the energy and 
endurance with which they have overcome so many physical 
obstacles, and given us at the same time accurate surveys. 

South Australia,—Staff-Commander Howard, with two naval assist- 
ants, in the hired schooner Beatrice, has now completed in con- 
tinuation the coast from Cape Catastrophe to the northern shores 
of Streaky bay, with the off-lying soundings. 

The broken sea-board of this important colony has therefore 
(with the exception of about 450 miles in the neighbourhood of the 
great Australian Bight), now been charted in detail by Admiralty 
Surveyors, 
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- Fieoria.—The detailed survey of Banks Strait has been com- 
pleted by Staff-Commander H. J. Stanley, cordially assisted by the 
Victorian Government, In addition, large-scale surveys of Water- 
house anchorage and the Bay of Fires on the Tasmanian coast 
have been executed. ‘ 

Queensland.—The surveying party under Staff-Commander Bed- 
well have during the past year surveyed in comprehensive detail 
the FitzRoy river from its seaward approaches to the town of 
Rockhampton: the shoaler portions of the Mary river below Mary- 
borough, over which dredging operations are contemplated ; and 
also the small Noosa river in Laguna bay, north of Brisbane, ™ 
lat. 26° 24° 3. 

Fiji Islands.—Lieutenant W. U. Moore, in H.'s echooner 
Alacrity, has taken up the work among these Islands in succession 
to Lieutenant Dawson. His early duties were to survey Bava 
Sava bay in Vanua Levu, as also Nandi bay; both of these lo- 
calities having been named as favourable sites for the proposed 
new capital of the Colony. It is now understood that Suva bay, 
surveyed by Lieutenant Dawson, offers superior advantages, and 
that the seat of Government will be removed thither from 

Lieutenant Moore has also completed the examination of Kandava 
Island, and its encircling and outlying reefs extending to North 
rock on Astrolabe reef. 


Deep-Sea Exploring Expedition—In the Address of last year it 
was announced that the Challenger's labours were drawing to a close, 
and that her arrival in England might be daily expected. The 
proceedings were then brought up to the re-entry of the ship inte 
the South Atlantic Ocean in January 1876, and the sailing from 
Monte Video towards the end of February, to complete sectional 
oceanic observations across to Tristan da Cunha. 

In order to preserve a continuous record of the proceedings to 
those already rendered for the years 1875—4-5-6, the following 
sketch will bring these to their termination on the arrival of the 
ship at Spithead, and the paying-off of the Challenger dispersion 
of her officers and crew in J wires last year, ai 

Between Monte Video and Tristan da Cunha twelve soundings 
with serial temperatures were obtained ; making, with similar obeer- 
vations in the track of October 1873, fifteen determinations in this 
interesting region. In the western half of this traverse—on about 


the 37th parallel of south latitude—the greatest depth was 2900 
fathoms, and a bottom temperature obtained (31° to 51°5 Fahr.) 
colder than had been found in any part of the several oceans, except 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Antarctic regions. The 
stratum of water below the temperature of 32°, further had an 
average height from the bottom of 2400 feet. In the eastern 
part of the traverse the depths were shallower, 1715 fathoms being 
the least found, the bottom temperature in this portion rising from 
22°68 to 4°7. 

From Tristan da Cunha deep soundings and temperatures were 
obtained onward to Ascension, and thence to the Equator; there 
forming a junction with the position in 3° x., of August 1873, and 
- the deep-sea results of that time. Between the above oceanic 
islands the depths varied from 2020 fathoms to the comparatively 
shallower water, 1240 fathoms, and the bottom temperature was in 
no case 60 low as 35°, Approaching the Equator from Ascension, 
the depths. increased to 2350 fathoms, and the bottom temperature 
became colder, it having been recorded as low as 32°7. 

A summary of the work done in the Atlantic Ocean tells us that 
serial temperatures were obtained at 125 positions, 82 of which 
were north and 45 south of the Equator. With these incomparable 
results, aided by the deep-sea sounding labours of the German 
ship-of-war Gazelle, combined with those of earlier American and 
English navigators—as also the work of the Valorous on her home- 
ward voyage from attendance on the Arctic ships to Davis Strait— 
Staff-Commander Tizard, the Navigating and Chief Surveying officer 
of the Challenger, has constructed a diagram showing on a Mereator’s 
chart the deep basins of the Atlantic Ocean, together with nine 
sectional diagrams of isothermal lines from the surface downwards, 
severally arranged in meridional, longitudinal, and diagonal diree- 
tions; these, with a valuable monograph on Atlantic Ocean tem- 
peratures, form the 7th number of a series of Reports on the 
Challenger's proceedings, printed by the Admiralty during the 
voyage for limited distribution to learned Societies and others 
‘interested. 

Before closing these brief records of the Challenger’s labours, it 
may be of interest to place a few statistical details before the Society. 
The voyage round the world occupied 3 years and 172 days. The 
distance traversed was 68,990 miles; the highest southern latitude 
Teached—a region of icebergs and pack-ice—was 66° 40's,; and 
although many intricate seas were traversed, and lands approached 
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which were scarcely known to the navigator, to the professional 
credit of all concerned the ship not once touched the ground. 

To return to the great object of the Challenger’s voyage : this, as 
is well known, was to investigate the physical and biological con- 
ditions of the great ocean basins. At intervals as nearly uniform 
as circumstances permitted, throughout the 68,890 miles traversed, 
$62 observing stations for these purposes were established. At 
most of these stations, in addition to the determination of the depths 
and temperatures, a sample of the bottom-water was procured for 
physical and chemical examination ; a fair sample of the bottom- 
fauna was procured by means of the dredge or tow-net; and the 
fauna of the surface and of intermediate depths was examined by 
the use of the tow-net. Special care was taken for the preservation 
ofthese records. The collection of invertebrate animals is of great 
extent; and from most of the species being, it is understood, un- 
described—and from the great peculiarity of the distribution of the 
fauna of the deep sea—this branch of inquiry, it is expected, will 
yield most interesting results. 

The necessary investigations, and the preparation of a scientific 
account of the voyage, have been confided by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to Professor Sir Wyville Thomson, Chief of the Civilian 
Scientific Staff of the Expedition. This account, as estimated by 
Sir Wyville, will probably consist of a series of volumes, of which 
two will be devoted to a general description of the voyage, with such 
hydrographical details as may be necessary for the clear compre- 
hension of the scientific observations, and to a fall discussion of the 
general results, physical and biological ; one volume to contain an 
account of the physical and chemical observations, with a special 
discussion thereon; and a further series of volumes (probably not 
less than six in number) containing a detailed account of the fauna, 
with plates illustrating the undescribed or imperfectly known 
forms. 


Miscellancous—In addition to much useful Hydrographic infor- 
mation received during the year from officers of the Navy in 
different parts of the world, several commanding officers of the 
Mercantile Marine have contributed to our knowledge of the shores 
of China and Japan. Messrs. T. E Cocker, of the Chinese gunboat 
Ling Feng; J. ©. Pendered, of the Japanese Government steamer 
Thabor ; E. M. Edmonds, of the Peninsular and Oriental Company's 
steamer Malacca; and G. C. Anderson, of the steam-ship Conquest, 
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been, or are, in course of publication. Sir Allen Young, and the 
officers of the Arctic yacht Pandora, extended our knowledge of 
the shores and anchorages at the entrance to Smith Sound. 

Among other additions to Hydrography in the past year has 
been the discovery in the Atlantic Ocean of a comparatively 
shallow bank of soundings surrounded by ocean depths, 130 miles 
to the westward of Cape St. Vincent, in Spain. This was effected 
in the United States ship Gettysburg, Commander Gorringe, while 
engaged in carrying a line of deep-sea soundings, for telegraphic 
purposes, between Gibraltar and the Azores. Stormy weather 
and the advanced season prevented Commander Gorringe from 
making a fall examination of the shoal area, The least depth 
obtained by this officer was 30 fathoms ; but he was impressed with 
the belief that shoaler water would be found, and possibly that 
spots might exist dangerous to navigation. With this uncertainty 
pending, and the bank lying in the direct track between Lisbon 
and Madeira, the Admiralty caused an extended examination in 
March of this year to be made by H.M.S. Salamis, Commander F. 
W. Egerton, the despatch vessel attached to the Channel Squadron, 
This officer closely sounded the shoal-area by boats, finding not less 
than 30 fathoms; the Salamis,at anchor during the time of springs, 
found the tides setting regularly to the north-east and south-west 
at the rate of 14 mile per hour; abundance of fish were caught. 
The shape and area of the bank included in depths less than 
100 fathoms is nearly circular, with a diameter of about 5 miles, 
and is situated between the parallels of 36° 294' x. and 36° 344’ N. 

The shoalest part, within the depths of 35 to 30 fathoms, appears 
to be a narrow ridge 2 miles in extent, running nearly east and 
west; the least depth of 30 fathoms being confined to a small patch 
in lat. 36° 314’ »., and long. 11° 354’ w. 

The nature of the bottom at depths less than 50 fathoms was 
found to consist of rock and coralline matter ; in depths exceeding 
50 fathoms, pebbles, coralline substances, shells, and sand, 

Beyond the depth of 100 fathoms the soundings increase rapidly. 
The depth of 1000 fathoms from the shoal-ground being about 5 
miles in a northerly direction; 6 miles in a southerly ; 13 miles 
to the westward; and 11 miles to the eastward. At 20 miles 
distant in a north-westerly direction, 2750 fathoms were found, 
and in a north-easterly direction 1640 fathoms. 

_ Summary.—The Notices to Mariners on subjects of immediate 








especially the discoveries of new rocks or dangers, engage earnest 
attention : 167 of these notices, and 350 octavo pages of new hydro- 
_graphic information of a less urgent nature, were issued during the 
elite vitence of sailing directions—including the second volume 
of the ‘Mediterranean Pilot ;’ a second edition of * Directions for 
the Dardanelles, Sea of Marmara, and the Bosphorus;’ second edition: | 
of * West Coast of Scotland,’ Part II.; and 7th edition of Vol. I. of 
the * Australia Directory,’ have also been published. 

In the chart branch, 62 new charts have been published, and: 
1896 charts have undergone correction ; 180,000 copies have bee 
printed for the general public and for the use of the Royal Navy. 





Ancric Recioxs—The Expedition of 1875-6.—The chief event in 
connection with our Society since the last Anniversary Meeting has 
undoubtedly been the return of the Arctio Expedition, under Captain 
Sir George Nares. The largest Meeting of the Session was that 
which assembled to welcome the Commander and officers of the 
Alert and Discovery ; and we have this day sealed our approval of the 
geographical work accomplished by the Expedition, by conferring 
on its leader the highest honour we have it in our power to bestow. 
Having borne testimony in this emphatic manner to the value of the 
results achieved, it will be proper in this place to review briefly 
the connection of our Society with this great Expedition, and to 
show from the expectations our Council always entertained and 
expressed, that the objects have been in a great measure attained. 

The Council have always thought that the objects of Arctic 
exploration, in these days, must be to secure useful scientific 
results in Geography, by exploring the coast-lines, and ascertaining 


the conditions of land and sea within the unknown area left un- 


explored by all previous Expeditions. We have also dwelt specially 
_ upon the importance of encouraging a spirit of maritime enterprise, 

and of giving worthy employment to the navy in time of peace—a 
truly national object, and one which, as the result proved, had as 
much influence in forming the decision of statesmen as the scientific 
results. It was with these views that Sherard Osborn, on the 23rd 
of January, 1865, read his first Paper at a Meeting of the Society, 
on the exploration of the North Polar Region. His proposal was 
that two steamers should be despatched to Smith Sound: that one 


should winter near Cape Izabella; that the other should press up 
the western shore as far as possible; and that in the following 
epring, sledge operations should be directed over the unknown area. 
And again, in his Paper read April 22nd, 1872, he advocated the 
same route and a similar plan. ; 

In consequence of this latter Paper, a Committee was apy inted by 
the Council of the Geographical Society to consider the best means 
of bringing the subject before the Government: consisting of Sir 
George Back, Admiral Collinson, Admiral Ommanney, Admiral 
Richards, Sir Leopold McClintock, Captain Sherard Osborn, Dr. 
Rae, Mr. Findlay, and Mr. Markham. The Report of this Committee 
was unanimously adopted by the Council of the Society, on the 29th 
of April, 1872; andin the spring of 1873—the Royal Society having 
accepted our invitation to co-operate in these preliminaries—a joint 
Committee of the Royal and our own Society was appointed to 
prepare a Memorandum on the scientific results to be derived from 
the proposed Expedition. This Committee was composed of the same 
members as sat on the Arctic Committee of 1972, for the Geo- 
graphical Society; and of Dr. Hooker, Mr. Busk, Mr. Prestwich, 
Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Allman, Mr. Evans, General Strachey, and Mr. 
Fergusson, for the Royal Society. In this Memorandum, dated 
June 1873, which was widely distributed, the scientific results were 
fally discussed in a series of paragraphs furnished by Dr. Hooker, 
Professor Allman, Mr. Prestwich, General Strachey, and Professor 
Newton; while the arguments derived from former experience and 
general policy were by Sherard Osborn. 

Qn the Ist of Angust, 1874, Sir Henry Rawlinson and Admiral 
Sherard Osborn, accompanied by Dr. Hooker, had a very satis- 
factory interview with Mr. Disraeli, and on the 17th of November 
the Prime Minister addressed his well-known letter to Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, announcing that Her Majesty's Government had deter- 
mined to lose no time in organising a suitable Expedition. 

It is important that the objects of the Geographical Society in 
pressing this undertaking upon the Government should be keptin | 
mind. ‘The Council, in all its memoranda, abstained from setting 
forth the attainment of the highest possible northern latitude, and 
an attempt to reach the North Pole, as the main object of an Arctic 
Expedition. The object held steadily in view was the exploration 
of the largest area possible of the unknown region from a fixed 
base of operations, in order to secure useful scientific resulta, The 
course advocated was to navigate along a coast-line, to include the 
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passing of at least one Arctic winter in the scheme, and to look to 
sledge-travelling as the main instrument of discovery and explora- 
tion. Consequently the Smith Sound route was, for the attainment 
of the above objects in accordance with these rules, the best that 
could be selected. . 

The Arctic Expedition returned in October 1876, after having 
succeeded in crossing the threshold of the unknown region by the 
Smith Sound route, established a base of operations beyond it, and 
explored the unknown area from the base to the utmost extent 
possible with the means at their disposal. As far as popular objects 
were concerned, the Alert had reached the highest north latitude 
ever attained by any ship; she had wintered farther north than any 
ship had previously wintered, and Captain Markham had reached 
83° 20’ 26” ¥., a point nearer the North Pole than any human being 
had ever been before. ; 

As regards geographical discovery and research, the results of 
the Arctic Expedition are recorded in the exhaustive Report of Sir 
George Nares, presented to Parliament, and in the two Papers he 
has read at Meetings of the Society, on December 12th, 1876, and 
March 26th, 1877. The Parliamentary Report, together with the 
copious details, illustrated by charts and sketches, relating to 
the sledge journeys, leaves nothing to be desired on the part of 
the geographer—nor, indeed, of the general reader—as descriptive 
of discoveries made of advanced Polar lands, of the energy, perse- 
Verance, and endurance displayed by officers and men on the several 
explorations, frequently under difficulties and hardships of the 
gravest character. And especially do these records show the bold 
and skilful manner in which the ships of the Expedition were 
conducted—the leading vessel to the highest latitude yet attained, 
and probably possible of attainment, by keel—and their safe return 
home from the hazards of ice navigation of no ordinary character, 


even for Arctic seas, with all sppliances intact, and without acci- 
dent to vessels or crews. It was , 





tions formed by the Alert in 82° 27’ y. 
pedition examined the coasts for a distance of 300 mil Along 
the whole of this distance the ice of the Polar Sea was of the same 
character. Its existence was un unexpected and important discovery. 
This ice was found to be from 80 to 100 feet in thickness, 


formed 
by continual additions from above (due to the annual snow-falls), 
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which, by the increasing superincumbent weight, is gradually con- 
verted into snow-ice, Complete sections of the huge masses forced 
upon the shore were carefully taken, and they show the way in 
which the whole is formed, as well as its great age. These masses 
had been broken off from the large floes of ice, and were grounded 
in from 4 to 10 fathoms along the whole coast. The process of 
formation of the ancient floes resembles that of glaciers, and the 
masses thus grounded had been chipped off from them. They in 
no way resemble the mere piles of broken-up hummocks that are 
often found on other Arctic shores. They are, in fact, icebergs 
broken off from fragments of floating glaciers, and have therefore 
received the appropriate name of FLor-seras, 

The Alert, in September 1875, had thus reached an impene- 
trable sea of ancient ice, intervening between those lonely shores 
and the North Pole. It is not, however, one vast congealed mass 
never in motion, which wonld have been the case if it had been 
formed in a stagnant and confined sca. On the contrary, it 1s 
subjected to annual disruption, and to violent commotion during 
the summer months, Early in July the whole mass is in motion, 
driving backwards and forwards with the winds and currents, ite 
main course being towards the east. The floes grind against each 
other and are broken in fragments, while, whenever the angular 
corners of any of the fields meet, there pools of water are formed. 
In September the frost sete in, and these pools and narrow lanes 
are frozen over with ice that becomes about 6 feet thick during 
the winter, but motion still continues, and ridges of hummocks are 
thrown up between the floes. The stillness of the Polar winter 
does not prevail until late in October or November. Then a new 
formation of ice commences, and goes on for seven months, which 
far more than counterbalances the decay during the summer. 

Such is the nature of the great Polar Sea beyond the channels 
leading from Smith Sound, which was discovered by the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-76. It 1s so totally different from the Polar 
pack met with north of Spitzbergen, that, with a view to that pre- 
cision without which Physical Geography cannot make progress a5 
& science, it was necessary that some distinctive term shonld be 
applied to it, This portion of the Polar Ocean was therefore 
named the Patoceyrstic Sea, or sea of ancient ioe: a name which 
has now been adopted by geographers, both in England and on the 
Continent. 

Careful and diligent observation furnished some data by which 
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crystic Sea, It is certain that land was not near to the north, 
because hills were ascended to a height of 1500 feet and upwards 

on clear days, and there was not a sign of land. But there are 
vee considerations all tending to the same conclusion. There 
are no flights of birds to the north, which certainly would be the 
case if there was land; and the only living thing that was seen on 
the Palwocrystic Sea, by the northern division of sledges, was a 
little snow-bunting that had strayed from the nearest shore. 
Further evidence is furnished by the fact that animal marine life 
almost ceases to exist in the ice-covered Polar Sea. The Paleocrystic 
Sea is a sea of solitude.. 

The great extent of this Polar Ocean is assumed on the above 
grounds. ‘There is also evidence that it is a comparatively shallow 
sea, The northern division of sledges, at a distance of forty miles 
from the land, found bottom in only 72 fathoms; and between 
that point and the shore several huge floe-bergs were observed, 
apparently rising out of the centres of floes, which were probably 
aground. Another indication of the present shallowness of the 
Polar Sea is the general recent upheaval of the adjacent land. 
Drift wood was found far above any point to which it could have 
been carried by ice or water. 

As regards the distribution of land and sea within the unknown 
area, and its general hydrography, the discoveries of the Expe- 
dition are important. And it usually happens that when a new 
geographical fact is revealed, through the labours of scientific ex- 
plorers, it is found that it harmonizes with other isolated pieces of 
knowledge which previously stood alone, as it were, and were not 
intelligible without it; the geographical and hydrographical results 
of the Expedition are also most important, because they have a 
practical bearing on the general system of oceanic currents and of 


‘meteorology, and consequently form an essential part of a vast 


whole. Without a knowledge of the hydrography of the Polar 
Region, all the general theories of oceanic currents must be incom- 
plete; and Arctic research is, therefore, necessary to a science which 
is of practical utility. But the Expedition brought home other re- 
sults, which are certainly not less interesting than those discoveries. 
which immediately concern the Geographical Society. Among 
these may be mentioned the examination into the geological forma- 
tion of the whole coast line on the west side of the Smith Sound 
channels from Cape Isabella to Cape Union, as well as of the shores 
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of the Palmoorystic Sea on cither side of Robeson Channel. Col-- 
lections of rocks and fossils were made at every point, including « 
very complete Upper Silurian series, and the mountain limestone 
shells and corals of Cape Joseph Henry. But by far the most im- 
portant geological discovery was that relating to the existence of 
tertiary coal in 82° x., and the former extension of miocene vegeta- 
tion to that parallel. The Expedition also made an exhaustive 
collection of the biology of,a region previously almost entirely 
unknown to science: the region north of the 82nd parallel, as dis~ 
tinguished from the Arctic countries to the southward, The 
whole flora of the new region has been brought home ; and it must 
be remembered that meagre though this flora certainly is, Dr. 
Hooker has shown that it possesses special interest in connection 
with the remarkable distribution of American and Scandinavian 
plants. The zoology of the newly-discovered region has also- 
been exhaustively examined, and very complete collections made 
as regards mammalia, birds, fishes, insects, molluses, crustacea, 
echinoderms, and a vast number of microscopic forms. In physics 
a complete series of meteorological, magnetic, tidal and other 
observations, covering a year, has been taken at two stations. 

As regards the conduct and management of the Expedition 
which secured these valuable results, the most essential object, and 
the crucial test of its success, is the attainment of a position as & 
base of operations beyond any hitherto discovered. To have brought 
a ship through the difficult channels leading north from Smith 
Sound, and to have found winter quarters on the open and ex- 
posed coast of the Palwocrystic Sea, protected only by grounded 
floe-bergs which might at any time be driven higher up or swept 
away, was in itself a great success, No other Arctic navigator 
ever forced his ships through such obstacles, and brought them 
safely back again; and this establishment of a base of operations 
within the unknown region called forth all the highest qualities 
of a commander—incessant watchfulness, great presence of mind, 
rapid yet cautious decision, and consummate seamanship, 

Next to the establishment of a base of operations beyond any 
point previously reached, the most important preparation for ex- 
ploration and discovery by sledges is the management of the 
Expedition during the long darkness of an Arctic winter, and the 
maintenance of the health and spirits of the men. The difficulties, 
in this respect, of the Expedition of 1875-76 were greater than any” 
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longest and the most severe, and the contintious s was the 
Moreover, the absence of the warming apparatus supplied to 
former Expeditions increased the difficulty of preserving health. 
When these special disadvantages are considered, the efforts of the 
commanding officers of the late Expedition to preserve the health 
and keep up the spirits of the men are deserving of high praise. 
When the sun returned, the scheme for exploration by sledges 
was matured; and early in April 1876, under difficulties, and 
exposed to an extremity of cold beyond anything that had bean ex- 
perienced in former expeditions, the sledging parties left the ships. 

Owing to the Admiralty Instructions, it was incumbent upon 
Captain Nares to puch his principal party due north over the 
Palwocrystic Sea, with the object of attaining the highest possible 
northern latitude, As there was no land, it was not possible 
to lay out depéts, and all supplies, together with boats, had to 
be dragged on the sledges. The Admiralty had impressed upon 
Captain Nares (para. 15 of Instructions’) that, in the absence of 
continuous land, sledge travelling for any considerable distance 
has never been found practicable. Yet, in order to attain the 
main object of the Admiralty, the attempt had to be made, The 
furthest north hitherto reached was on July 23rd, 1827, when 
Parry got to 82° 45'y. But this was during the summer, and 
the work was done without the endurance of serious hardships, 
although the weights to be dragged per man were very great, 
namely 268 lbs. Captain Markham won the palm from Parry 
after he had held it for nearly forty-nine years. On May 12th, 
1876, he reached 83° 20’ 26" y., in the face of hardships and diffi- 
culties without a parallel in the annals of Arctic sledge-travelling. 
For this great exploit our Council have awarded him, as you have 
already learnt, « special honorary testimonial, 

Three other extended sledge parties were organized to secure 
the true objects of the Expedition, from the point of view of our 
Society, namely, the extension of geographical knowledge. One 
was to explore the unknown region to the westward of the base of 
operations to the farthest point attainable; the second was to pres? 
eastward along the northern coast of Greenland: and the third 
was to examine the deep inlet named after Lady Franklin, which 
was believed to be a strait. All did their work admirably, and 
extended their explorations to the utmost limit, in two sad cases 
beyond the utmost limit, of human endurance,» They fully, com- 
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pletely, and with heroic self-devotion, fulfilled the objects which 
our Arctic Committee had prescribed, by exploring that portion of 
the unknown region accessible by the Smith Sound route to the 
farthest extent possible with the means at their disposal. 

Expeditions io the Obi and Yenisei—With regard to other parts of 
the Arctic regions, it is interesting to record the considerable addi- 
tions that have been made during the past season to our knowledge 
of the estuaries of the Obi and Yenisei, and the neighbouring parts 
of the Kara Sea, by German and Swedish expeditions. The latter, 
under the leadership of the celebrated Arctic Explorer, Dr. Nor- 
denskiéld, succeeded, as in the previous summer, in reaching the 
estuary of the Yenisei. The German party, consisting of Messrs. 
Finsch, Brehm and Zeil, equipped by the German North Polar Ex- 
ploration Society, devoted itself to the examination of the isthmus 
separating the Bay of Kara from the River Obi. It had been pre- 
viously stated by Captain Wiggins, who has devoted himself with 
creat zeal and intrepidity to the exploration of a trade-route by sea 
to the Obi, that.a practicable road might be found, by means of tri- 
butary streams, across this neck of land, thus materially facilitating 
the approach to the Russian trading centres in North-Western 
Siberia. ‘The exploration last summer by the German savans above- 
named has, however, set this matter at rest for the present. De- 
cending the Obi to Obdorsk, they made a gallant attempt to traverse 
the neck of land separating that part of the river from Kara Bay: 
the small rivers were navigated, with much difficulty, to their head- 
waters, and sledges were then employed in traversing the desert 
Tundra; but they were unable to reach the shores of the bay, and 
were obliged to return. ‘The canalisation of the isthmus they con- 
sider impracticable, 


Russzax Exrionations—The attempts to unite Western Siberia 
with Europe by the navigation of the Glacial Ocean form one of 
the chief geographical undertakings in Russia during the past 
year. But although the achievements of the Russian explorers, 
as well as those of Nordenskidld and Wiggins, will enrich science 
by many valuable discoveries and interesting communications, it 
is doubtful whether they will, at all events for.some time to 
come, be productive of real advantage to the country itself. 
And this may be said with equal truth of the recent relations 
between Western Siberia and China, undertaken with the view 
of establishing commercial intercourse with the inner provinces 
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Sosoffsky left Kiakhta with the purpose, amongst others, of 
exploring the trade-routes from the tea-plantations to the Russian 
frontier on the Black Irtish. It succeeded in accomplishing its 
difficult journey, and proceeded from Kiakhta to Peking, Shanghai, 
and Hankow, passing through the Great Wall by the western- 
most gate, and returning across Mongolia to the Zaisan district. 
But when, shortly afterwards, a caravan, laden chiefly with corn 
for the Chinese troops, escorted by some Cossacks, was despatched 
in accordance with the promise of T'so, Governor of thé provinces 
of Shen-si and Kan-su, the Chinese Government, in spite of its pro- 
mises, and influenced by its usual suspicions, refused the Russian 
merchants admission to the provinces of Inner China. On this 
side, therefore, Russian trade cannot penetrate beyond Mongolia, 
where, at all events, it has not to compete with English goods. 

But the question of laying a railroad to Siberia has made more 
progress, and a line starting from Nijny Novgorod, on the Volga, 
to Tiumén, on the Tura, has been, in principle, decided on. We 
have recently learnt, also, that the Emperor has finally sanctioned 
the construction of a line of railway from Orenburg to Tashkend— 
a great work long talked of, which, taking a circuitous course to 
avoid the steppe, will extend to a length of 1200 miles. On the 
other hand, internal communications, such as the construction 
of roads over the mountains to the frontiers of China and im- 
proving the navigability of rivers, have hitherto been unsuccessful, 
owing to the want of trained engineers. It is to this want of 
trained specialists in all branches of industry, no less than by the 
large number of its convict population, that the development of so 
rich a country as Western Siberia has been chiefly retarded. 

While on the subject of Siberia, I would add a few remarks to 
those which have appeared in previous Addresses® on the late 
Mr. Chekanoffsky’s Expedition to the basins of the Yenisej and 
Lena rivers. From a sketch of the geographical labours of this 
enterprising and gifted explorer, who was removed by death while 
the results of his three years’ travels were still in course of pub- 
lication, I learn that the scientific results comprise, in the first 
place, 108 astronomical, and 57 magnetic observations ; secondly, the 
cartography of regions hitherto comparatively unknown, viz. the 
great lake system between 67° and 69° x. lat.: the hi aaa 
eluding parts of the basins of the Olonek, Vilui, Nijny Tunguska, and 


* See vols. xliv, xlv. and xlvi. ‘ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,” 


Hatanga rivers; and lastly, the whole of the Olonek system, and 
the region to the east of the Lena, And in a precisely similar way 
localities, concerning which we already possessed more informa- 
tion, are represented in an entirely different light: for instance, 
+he Lena is now for the first time described in full detail; Lake 
Surung, together with the whole of the Vilui region, as well as the 
great bend of the Nijny [Lower] Tunguska, were 4 degrees of 
longitude out of their riglit position on our maps; and lastly, the 
earlier surveys of part of the Verkny [Upper] Tunguska, for an 
extent of 400 versts, were fully 70 compass jdegrees out of their 
roper bearings. . 

But Chekanofisky’s chief object was geology, and in his sketch of 
the composition of the strata along his line of route he shows that 
the River Nijny Tunguska, for some distance, flows through Silurian 
strata, and these are evidently associated with Devonian, and for 
a considerable distance with the Red Sandstone. Further down, 
this river flows through trap-rocks, its channel lying for a distance 
of about 1800 versts (1200 miles) through this igneous formation ; 
but other strata occur with it, containing in some places coal, in 
others graphite, and these probably belong to the carboniferous 
measures, as indicated by the vegetable remains found in them. 
On approaching the Olonek, the trap-rocks still predominate, but 
before reaching the river, they give place in their turn to the 
Silurian, here unassociated with Devonian series. These occupy 
the whole extent of the Olonek Valley to the utmost limits of tree- 
’ growth. The valley of the Lena in its upper half is geologically 
composed of the same Silurian and Red Sandstone strata as are found 
on the upper course of the Nijny Tunguska. But in ite lower 
half the Mesozoic formations are developed, extending northwards 
to the shores of the Glacial Sea. The most valuable results of 
these explorations are in Chekanoffsky’s opinion the following :-— 
1. The discovery of an hitherto unknown region of eruptive rocks 
of vast extent, exceeding any hitherto known, and continuing 


through 6° of latitude and 15° of longitude. 2. The acquisition 


of new stratigraphical and paleontological facts to determine 
the question of the age of the Red Sandstone, a question more 
debated than any other connected with the geology of Eastern 
Siberia; and 8. The determination of the age of the Mesozoic 
formations of Northern Siberia. But Chekanofisky also formed 
valuable collections of animals and plants characteristic of the great 
tundras, besides making a vocabulary of the language of their Tunguz 
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I have to record another loss 

the untimely death at Vienna, on the 16th of April of this year, of 

- M. Barbot de Marny, whose extensive travels in Central Asia have 

greatly contributed to extend our knowledge of the geology of 

the Aralo-Caspian basin, and especially of the region pete Ans- 
daria. 


Barbot de Marny enjoyed a world-wide reputation as a geologist. 
Heworthily supplemented, and in some degree amended, the works 
of Murchison, Verneuil and Count Keyserling, particularly in the 
north-east and south of European Russia, and his “Sarmatische 
Stufe” of Southern Russia will remain a lasting memorial of his 
learning and scientific attainments. 

I learn from Petermann’s ‘ Mittheilungen’ that among the most 
recent additions to the already large mass of information on the 
Geography of the Pamir is a map drawn by Jehandar Khan,’ the 
déposed ruler of Badak , containing an itinerary from Ush in 

» Khokand, across the Alai Plateau and trans-Alai Mountains, to 
Lake Kara-Kul, thence in a south-westerly direction to Shighnan 
(Shaghnin), passing throngh Vomar and Bir-pandj on the Oxus, 
before turning towards Chitral vid Wakhan and Yassin, Another 
itinerary on the same map leads from Hissar vid Kolab to Faizabad. 

Another interesting itinerary, communicated by Mr. Veniukoff 
to the Russian Geographical Society, is from Aksu, in Eastern 
Tarkistan, to Ladak. It is divided into 49 marches, making in all 
1328 versts (about 885 miles), This itinerary was found in the 
archives at Omsk, and refers back to the year 1824, 

Of more general interest is a Memoir by J. Moushkétoff on vol- 
canoes in Central Asia.t The author reviews the earlier authori- 
ties on the subject contained in Carl Ritter’s ‘ Erdkunde’ and 
Humboldt’s later writings, and after compari 
observations on the Ili basin, concludes by d 
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Stoliczka. Amongst other geographical undertakings of Russia in 
Asia, I can only briefly refer to Captain Pévtsoff's astronomical and 
barometrical observations along the caravan routes from Port 
Zaisan to the Chinese town of Guchen; Potanin’s explorations 
in the south-west spurs of the Altai, and the region around Kobdo; 
and Kostenko’s reconnaissance in the Pamir, where Sir Douglas 
Forsyth and his party have done such good service in the cause 
of geographical research and exploration. Lastly, I would men- 
tio? that Colonel Prejevalsky is reported to have succeeded in 
reaching Lob-nor, and to be exploring the mountains to the south 
of this lake. It is anticipated that he will return early in July, 
and we may then look for some interesting particulars of a region 
never before visited by modern European traveller. 

The well-known philologist, Hunfalvy de Meo Koveshd, is at 
present travelling in Turkistan for the purpose of anthropological 
studies. Mr. Voiékoff has communicated particulars of his travels 
in Japan in 1876, and Mr. Miklukho Maklay sends another, and a 
last instalment of his notes on New Guinea. 

Two new scientific Expeditions, as Mr. E. Delmar Morgan (to 
whom I am indebted for this account of Russian Exploration) 
informs me, will probably shortly be organised by the Russian 
Geographical Society: the first, under Mr. Mainoff, will study 
the Finnish tribes living on the Volga; and the second is intended 
to explore the water-communications of Siberia, with the view of 
ascertaining the feasibility of opening a direct water-way between 
North-Western China and European Russia by Lake Baikal, the 
Angara, the Yenisei, the Ket, the Ob, and the Tobol. 


Invis.— Indian Surveys.—The first Report of the new Department 
‘of Indian Marine Surveys has been submitted by the Superintendent, 
Commander A. D. Taylor, late 1.x., and has been deemed of sufficient 
importance and interest to warrant its being reprinted in this 
country as a Parliamentary Paper. The Report touches upon the 
period of absolute inactivity in Coast-surveying which succeeded 
the abolition of the Indian Navy in 1861. For ten years the 
wants of the Mercantile Marine frequenting the Indian ports were 
neglected by the discontinuance of those surveying operations, 
which had been one of the chief functions of the Indian Navy, 
In 1871, Mr. Clements R. Markham, c.8., our Secretary, drew the 
attention of the Duke of Argyll, then Secretary of State for India, 
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then in use, many of which dated from thirty to fifty years 
extraurdinary changes had taken place in the configuration of the 
coast; lights, buoys, and beacons had been erected ; and ports, of 
little or no importance then, had become regularly open to com- 
merce. Many of the surveys of a century before had been mere 
preliminary examinations not to be compared with the rigorous 
Royal Navy surveys of the present day, carried out with steam- 
boats and trained officers. ’ 
After some delay, the Government finally took up the question in 
1873, and requested that Commander Taylor should be deputed to 
India to advise them on the subject. It was on the 16th of July, 
1874, that official sanction was given for the formation of the new 
Department called “‘ The Marine Survey Department.” Commander 
A. D. Taylor, late 1.s., was created Superintendent, and six expe- 
rienced Navigating Officers of the Royal Navy were lent by the 
Admiralty for service under him. Besides these, a few officers of 
the Bengal and Bombay Marines were engaged in India, and an 
experienced official of the Admiralty Hydrographie Office was 
created Superintendent of the Drawing and Compiling Branch. 
The chief surveys executed by the new Department up to the 
end of 1876 comprise the following :—Kolachel Harbour and the 
Enciam Kocks in Travancore, Coconada Bay and the lower part of 


“the Hooghly River, including the James and Mary Shoals, the 


approaches of the Rangoon River, Akyab Port and False Point 
anchorage. The Department sustained an unfortunate loss by the 
death of one of its Royal Navy surveyors, Lieutenant C. George, 
a young officer of promise, and son of Staff-Commander George, 
Bx., our Map Curator. During the spring of 1876, Commander 


Taylor made a tour of inspection along the Burmese coast, which 


resulted in the detection of many errors in th x 
in a determination to have the important port ey — iy 
surveyed at the earliest opportunity. A valuable list of light-houses 
and light-vessols along the coast of British India has been compiled 
on the model of the Admiralty List; and Go, Jer Taylor's 
Department has further proved its usefulness by rendevine advice 
to Government on a variety of marine subjects, 
The Great Trigonometrical Survey of India oo i 

years 1875-6 an ont-turn of 4182 square niles ea ges ef 
some 9000 square miles was covered by thn, 


3500 square miles of it being closely covered with ie ara apg 
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“topographical surveyor. Topographical operations by the same 
dep have been conducted in Dehra Dun, including the 
‘Siwalik ‘Hills, and Jaunsar Bawar, Kattywar and Gnzerat; and 
the area achieved has been 1047 square miles on the scale of 4 
inches to the mile, and 3629 square miles on the scale of 2 inches 
tothe mile. Three separate surveys have been brought to com- 
pletion; these being the Jodhpur Meridional series of principal 
triangles on the meridian of 724, running through the Jodhpur, 
Jesglmir and Bikanir States of Rajputana and Bhawalpur; the topo- 
graphical survey of the beautiful valley of Dehra Dun, including its 
outlying subdivision of Jaunsar Bawar and the Siwalikh Hills; and 
the Ceylon Connecting Series, by means of which complete unity can 
now be introduced between the Surveys of Ceylon and India, and 
throngh which the recent telegraphic measurements in uniting 
India and Greenwich longitudinally will have established a similar 
connection for Ceylon. Spirit-levelling operations, chiefly in Cutch 
and Kattywar, have been carried over 421 linear miles, and three 
stations for tidal observations on the north shore of the Gulf of 
Kutch have been connected by levels; the result of the determina- 
_ tion being to indicate that the mean sea-level stands progressively 
higher, as the tidal station is removed from the open-sea further 
up the Gulf. The usual activity has been shown in the computa- 
tions and publications of the Department, the general Report of 


which has been issued by Mr. J. B. N. Hennessey, ™.a., F.2.8., Who — 


officiated as Superintendent during the absence on furlough of 
Colonel J, T. Walker, n.e., F.n.s. 

_ Inconnection with the foregoing should be mentioned the retire- 
ment from the service of Colonel T. G. Montgomerie, n.8., F.ns, 
late Deputy-Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, 
who, as a Gold Medallist of this Society, has a peculiar claim on our 
notice. Colonel Montgomerie’s service in the Department, from the 
date of his entry thereinto in 1852, has been one of signal useful- 
ness, and his labours in connection with the successful trans- 
frontier explorations, conducted by natives trained under his eye, 
will always be remembered. 

_ In the Indian Topographical Surveys Section, nine parties were 
at work during the year 1876-77, and a highly satisfactory out-turn 
of 19,188 square miles was achieved, this being principally on the 
l-inch scale. Two of the parties broke ground in the State of 
Mysore, where accurate surveys have for some time past been 
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in the Survey Department have already begun to have their effect 
in preparations for the absorption of two topographical parties 
during the present year; while in the Revenue Survey branch, 
eleven parties instead of fourteen have been employed during the 
season 1876-77, which is just coming toan end. The Government 
contemplate in this manner to bring the estimates of the whole 
Survey Department eventually down to 20 instead of 24 lakhs of 
rupees per annum. 

In the Compiling and Engraving branches of the Surveyor- 
General’s office progress has been made in the preparation of 
general maps of India, the Lower Provinces, Sind, Oudh and 
Assam. A map of Baluchistan, on the scale of 16 miles to an 
inch, has been published, and a new map of the countries between 
Hindustan and the Caspian Sea, on the scale of 64 miles to an inch, 
is under preparation. ‘The natives employed on hill-etching con- 
tinue to progress, but require the constant help and supervision of 
the European staff, a state of things which causes great delays in 
the work of the latter. 

The total number of parties engaged on Revenue Surveys — 
amounted to 17, and the total area surveyed was 11,175 square 
miles, on scales varying between 32 and ‘2 inches to a mile. 
Strenuous endeavours have been made to utilise the maps of the 
Bombay Settlement Surveys for incorporation as far as possible in 
the Topographical Survey-sheets, but, up to the present, the results 
have proved failures, owing to the great inaccuracy of the former. 

A very interesting index-map has been published by the Surveyor 
General of India in his Report, showing the progress hitherto made 
by the different branches of the Survey Department towards the 
completion of a first survey of all India. Rajputana, Nepal, the 
North-West Provinces, the Konkans, and the whole Southern half 
of the peninsula are still conspicuously blank, but it must not be 
forgotten, that though not strictly and scientifically accurate, Atlas- 
sheets of these provinces are in existence. Indeed, the activity and 
energy with which the survey of our great Indian Empire has 
been pushed on for many years by the present accomplished head 
of the Department, deserves the warm recognition of geographers. 


Trana- Himalayan Explorations—* The Havildar,” whose former 
remarkable journey into Badakshan, in 1870, was recorded by my pre- 
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devessor in the Address for 1872, has been again engaged in making a 
similar route-survey from Kabul to Bokhara. He left Peshawur on 
the 19th of September, 1873, with two companions, travelling in 
the disguise of a merchant, with about 300. worth of muslins and 
cloths. Leaving Kabul on the 3rd of November, and crossing into 
Badakshan by the Sar-ulang Pass, about 12,000 feet above the sea, 
he arrived on the 19th at Faizabad, the modern capital of Badak- 

shan, where he passed the winter, On the 19th of April, 1874, be 
set out from Faizabad with a stock of churrus (an intoxicating drug 
made from the hemp-flower) for sale, and reached the left bank of 
the Oxus, where he crossed the river on a raft made of inflated 
skins, the stream being 600 paces wide. The Oxus here separates 
the dominions of the Amir of Bokhara from those of the Amir 
of Afghanistan, and from this point upwards it is generally 
known as the Punjah. Next day the Havildar arrived at Kolab, 
a city of 600 houses, where he remained until the 25th of May. 
He then travelled along the right bank of the river into Darwaz, 
and arrived at Kila Yaz Ghulam, the frontier village of that little 
state, on the 9th of July. He was told that, from this point, 
one long day's journey would have brought him into Sbhighnan ; 
but he was recalled by the ruler of Darwaz, and detained at its 
chief town of Wanj for three weeks. He was then told that he 
would not be allowed to continue his journey, but must return to 
Kolab; be consequently went back to Faizabad, and thence, by 
Balkh and Bamian, to Kabul, reaching Peshawur on the 11th of 
January, 1875. 

Another of the native explorers, trained by the Trigonometrical 
Survey Department, a native of Peshawur, surnamed “the Mullah,” 
accompanied the Havildar as far as Jalalabad, on his outward 
journey. He is described as a well-educated man, skilled in Arabic, 
and able, in his capacity of Mullah, to travel unquestioned in such 
dangerous districts as Swat and Chitral. He left Jalalabad on the 
28th of September, 1873, crossed the Kabul River, and proceeded 
up the valley of the Kunar, of which he has given a very valuable 
description. He reached Chitral on the 3lst of October, passing 
the winter there. On the 22nd of March he set out for the Baroghil 
Pass, which is believed to be the lowest depression in the chain 
that separates India and Afghanistan from Northern Asia, This 
pass forms the water-parting between the Sarhadd and Chitral 
Rivers; the Mullah crossed it, and reached Sarhadd, in Wakhan, 
on the Sth of May, 1874. He then proceeded over the Little Pamir 
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to Tashkurghan and Yarkand, and so by the Karakorum Pass to Leh. 
He merely made a route-survey with compass, without attempting 
observations for latitude or height above the sea, as detection would 
have been a most serious matter. 

These two journeys, perfurmed by “the Havildar” and “the 
Mullah,” were complements of the work achieved by Captain H. 
Trotter, 8.£., of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, who accompanied 
the Mission of Sir Douglas Forsyth to Kashgar as Geographer. 
A few words regarding the geographical work performed on that 
Expedition by Captain Trotter will be necessary in this place. On 
his outward journey he made an interesting boat-expedition on 
Paugong Lake in October 1873, obtaining soundings of this 
elevated sheet of water; and surveyed the routes between Ladak 
and Eastern Turkistan. From Kashgar he made important ex- 
plorations to. the north as far as the Chatyr Kul. He then 
proceeded on his important journey, by way of Tashkurghan, 
to the Pamir Steppe, where he obtained a complete set of astro- 
nomical observations, and was thus enabled to fix the principal 
positions along the line of march with considerable accuracy. 
In this journey Captain Trotter started from Kashgar on the 
17th of March, 1874, accompanied by Dr. Stoliczka, the Geo- 
logist, passed through Tashkurghan, and reached Panjah in 
Wakhan. Here he despatched his assistant, Abdul Subhan, to 
explore the course of the Oxus from this point in the direction of 
Kolab. He followed the river for 63 miles to Ishkashim, thence, 
turning northwards, he continued his journey along the river-bank 
for nearly 100 miles, passing through the districts of Gharan, 
Shighnan, and Roshan—countries which have hitherto been known 
to us hardly even by name. He describes the famous ruby-mines, 
and gives many particulars respecting the countries of Shighnan 
and Roshan. The Munshi Abdul Subhan succeeded in reaching a 
point very near to that at which the Havildar, coming from another 
direction, was obliged to turn back. Captain Trotter left Panjah 
on the 26th of April, 1876, and marched up the northern branch on 
to the Great Pamir, reaching the west end of Wood's Victoria Lake, 
the source of the Oxus, Captain Trotter's valuable Report has 
thrown a flood of light on the geography of the Pamir and of 
Eastern Turkistan, and it is gratifying to find that his determina- 
tion of the position of the Victoria Lake is Practically identical 
with that of Lieutenant Wood. . 

The reductions of the astronomical observations and the com- 





putations of heights were all made in the office of the Super- 
intendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey ; and, among other 
results, a series of most valuable maps has been prepared. For 
Captain Trotter has not only worked out his own observations, but 
has also reduced those of the Havildar and Mullah, as well as those 
of the Pundit, Nain Singh, whose recent very remarkable journey 
through Tibet earned for him the Patron’s Royal Medal, which has 
been this day publicly awarded. These native explorers did good 
service in the field, but, for the resulting narratives and maps, Geo- 
graphers are indebted to Captain Trotter, as they were for the results 
of former journeys by native explorers to Colonel Montgomerie. 

Regarding Nain Singh, the most distinguished of these native 
explorers, an account of whose latest journey, from the pen of Captain 
Trotter, was read before us at our last Meeting, I may add that his 
training as a traveller and topographer had extended over thirty 
years. His first experience was gained in the service of those two 
eminent and scientific officers, Richard and Henry Strachey. In 
1856 and 1857 he was employed by the brothers Schlagintweit, 
whilst they were engaged in carrying on their magnetic and other 
observations in Ladakh and Kashmir. After some years’ interval, 
during which he was usefully occupied in education as Head-master 
of a Government-school in his native district of Milam in Kumaon, 
he was, in 1863, taken into the employment of the Trigonometrical 
Survey, at the instance of Colonel Walker, and trained as an 
observer for topographic work in the countries beyond the Indian 
frontier. Since then, he has carried out with patience, intelli- 
gence, and perfect success, and at the peril of his life, a number of 
important Expeditions. 

In 1865-66, he made his first important essay in exploration by his 
celebrated journey from the capital of Nepal to Lhasa; and thence 
he ascended the whole course of the Great River of Tibet to the 
region of Mansarowar Lake, a space of 10 degrees in longitude, 
and back to India. Though Lhasa had been reached two or three 
times at great intervals, during the two preceding centuries, by 
European travellers, none of them were practical Geographers, or 
thad deft us any geographical data; whilst the value of the obser- 
‘vations by Chinese or Tibetan employés of the Jesuit Fathers, 
which furmed the basis of this part of D'Anville’s Atlas, has 
always been subject to great doubt. Nain Singh's determination of 
the true position of that celebrated city, as well as that of its approxi- 
_ mate altittide above the sea, was therefore, practically, the first. 
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extended to some 1200 miles, his observations for latitude fixed 
that of 31 places, and those for altitude gave the approximate 
height of 33. He brought back, in addition, a very intelligent 


_ and interesting Diary, of which the substance is given by Colonel 


Montgomerie in the 38th volume of our Society’s ‘ Journal.” Every 
means of judgment and comparison that could be applied resulted 
in showing that the Pundit’s observations were most careful and 
trustworthy, though often made, as may be conceived, under cir- 


cumstances of extreme difficulty, and straining ingenuity to obtain 


opportunity for making them at all. 

Por this great journey and its results, the Pundit received a 
Gold Watch from our Society in 1868, It cannot be said that his 
name became famous, for his name was necessarily suppressed, and 
unknown till recently, even to our Society. But, under the title of 
“The Pundit,” his reputation epread over Europe. 

In 1867, Nain Singh, with two comrades, made a second valuable 
journey on the Tibetan Plateau, in the Vicinity of the sources of 
the Indus and Sutlej, and beyond them, Of this journey, also, the 
narrative, published in the 39th volume of our Society's ‘ Journal,’ 
is full of interest. : 

Leaving minor services unnoticed, I pass on to the Pundit’s 
erowning work as an explorer, Having accompanied Sir D. 
Forsyth’s Mission to Kashgar, in 1873, without finding oppor- 
tunity for detached employment, on the return of the party to 
Tadak he volunteered to go on a fresh Journey of exploration, 
This journey, if not quite so important as that which earned his 
first fame, was over a field even yet more ardnous, and less known. 
His route lay from Leh to Lhasa, by a line further north than any 
previously known, and, in fact, across that part of the high platean 
of Tibet which is almost a blank in our maps. In the course of his 
journey he discovered an extensive series of lakes and rivers, as. 
well as a vast snowy range to the north of the Tibetan course of the. 
Brahmaputra. 

His stay at Lhasa was cut short by circumstances of danger, and, 
after having determined the course of the Brahmaputra to a point 
very much lower than any that had yet been ascertained, he struck 
across the Himalaya southward, and entered Assam by the Tawang 
Pass, a route hitherto quite unexplored, i 

The total length of this Journey from Ladak to the frontier-post 
of Assam was 1319 miles, and about 1200 miles of this lay through. 


* 


what may most justly be called terra incognita, His observations 
for latitude and longitude were more numerous than ever. This 
great and toilsome feat appears to have closed the Pundit's career 
of exploration. Though not far advanced in years, his constitution. 
is stated to be worn out, and his sight impaired by protracted 
exposure and incessant observation, in those harsh climates and 
-at those vast altitudes. Such are the achievements which our 
Society has desired to recognise by its Medal. 


New Gutxea—An important journey in the interior of New 
Guinea has been performed during the past year by Signor 
D'Albertis, the well-known Italian naturalist whom my predecessor 
mentioned in the last Anniversary Address as having accompanied 
Mr, Macfarlane, in the London Missionary Society’s steamer, on his 
voyage up the Fly River. On his return from that preliminary 
journey, Signor D’Albertis visited New South Wales, and was there 
furnished, by the liberality of a number of wealthy residents of 
Sydney, with the means of undertaking a further exploration of this. 
greatest known river of New Guinea, A small steam-launch, named 
the Neva, of only 12 tons burthen, was provided for him, and leaving 
Sydney on the 20th of April, 1876, he commenced his ascent of the 
iver towards theend of May, with a crew of ten men, three only of 
whom were Europeans. The journey up the stream was continued 
with varied adventure, but without serious accident, until the 28th 
of June, by which day he had reached a point in s. lat, 5° 30° and 
E. long. 141° 30’, about 500 miles from the mouth, following the 
windings of the river, a distance far exceeding that attained by 
Mr. Macfarlane in the Ellangowan in the previous year, which was 
only 160 miles. At the farthest point reached, Signor D'Albertis 
reports the Fly River to be in some places only 25 or 30 yards wide, 
and very shallow in places; indeed, it was owing to the stream in 
dry weather being too shallow for his little launch, which repeat- 
edly grounded on gravelly banks, that he was forced to abandon his. 
enterprise; his intention, at starting, having been to cross by land 
to the opposite northern coast of the island, should the river prove 
navigable to a distance of not more than 200 miles from the coast. 
The navigability ceased, however, at 400 miles from the northern 
side, and the land journey had to beabandoned. ‘The rapidity with 
which the height of the water rose and fell, according as the 
weather was rainy or dry, shows that the traveller could not have 
been very far from the sources of the stream; and the swiftness of 
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the current after heavy rain was one of the chief difficulties he had 
to overcome in steaming against it, The anxieties and labeurs of 
the navigation, and the impassable nature of the dense forest which 
clothes the banks of this great river, prevented Signor D’Albertis 
from adding so largely as he had expected to his natural history 
collection, and the same cau-es prevented his making any geogra- 
phical reconnaissance beyond the immediate banks of the stream. 
He endeavoured to get views of the country by ascending the small 
eminences accessible from the banks; but at the point where he 
turned back no high land was in sight, the highest hills observed 
around averaging only from 300 to 400 feet. But lower down the 
river he discerned from the top of a hill, 250 feet high, some very 
high mountains at a distance estimated at 50 or 60 miles. As far 
as native population is concerned, Mr. Macfarlane's experience 
appears to have been confirmed, namely, that it is only the broad 
reaches near the mouth of the river that are at all well peopled. 
Beyond 100 miles, native houses and natives seem to have been very 
rarely met with, and the natives in almost all’ cases forsook their 
houses or their villages on the approach of the strange visitors. 

In April of last year, Mr, Macfarlane made an interesting voyage 
in the Eflangowan steamer from Port Moresby to China Straits and 
Possession Bay, at the south-eastern extremity of New Guinea, and 
mude some discoveries of islands and harbours in this varied and 
picturesque region, which will form a valuable supplement to the 
result of Captain Moresby’s memurablo survey, The Rev. Mr. 
Lawes, an observant and zealous member of the London Missionary 
Society's Mission, takes an active part in these explorations, 
which are being undertaken with a view of ascertaining the beat 
sites for Mission stations in Now Guinea. He accompanied Mr. 
Macfarlane to China Straits, and has recently communicated an 
account of a subsequent visit to Point Hood, in the neighbourhood 
of which he discovered a fine river, 100 to 150 yards wide, which 
has is source on the slopes of Mount Astrolabe, 


Austratia.—Mr. Ernest Giles, whose remarkable Journey through 
the interior of Western Australia, from east to west, whiés 
in the last year’s Address, hax since followed up his success by re- 
traversing this inhospitable desert from west to east, in a more 
northerly latitude than his Previous route. Leaving the:odket 
at Champion Bay in March 1876, he crossed the watershed of 
the Murchison and other rivers, and reached the head-waters of the 
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Ashburton in about lat. 24° s., whence he strack across the desert, 
passing a little to the south of Lake Amadeus, and reaching the 
line of overland telegraphat Mount O'Halloran. Tis line of march 
lay on the average about a degree and a-half to the north of 
Forrest’s route. ' 


Noers Awensca.—The surveys undertaken by various official 
departments of the United States continue to afford important con- 
tributions to our knowledge of the geography of North America; 
and, in connection with the purely geographical portions of these 
explorations, it is especially noteworthy that Transatlantic Go- 
vernment advisers are conspicuous for the breadth of their views 
in scientific matters, as mere triangulation and mensuration opera- 
tions form but a small part of the published results, which include 
original Papers by competent authorities on the geology, pale- 
ontology, meteorology, ethnology, philology, zoology, and botany of 
the districts traversed. 

Professor Hayden's Report of his operations in Colorado, published 
during the past year, is probably the most exhaustive of these 
surveys. The entire circnit of Colorado has now been made by his 
parties, and the altitudes fixed of the highest peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains (Blanco Peak, 14,464 feet, being found to overtop all 
the rest). The topographical portion of this Report is compara- 
tively small; but the accumulation of facts in every ancillary 
branch of science is, as usual, astonishing, especially when it is 
remembered that this profusely-illustrated volume (of some 500 
Pages) is but one of a series issued as fast as circumstances will 
permit by the office of the Geological and Geographical Survey. 
This department has in addition published various separate parts 
of its “miscellancous publications,” containing much local geo- 
graphical matter, and of its ‘ Bulletin,’ of which the second volume 
is now well advanced; it has also recently issued three thick 
4to. volumes on Palmontological and Natural History subjects con- 
nected with the survey, and all illustrated by very numerous plates 
and maps. Besides these, the special work of the survey has resulted 
in @ considerable advance in the progress of the Physical Atlas of 
Colorado, of which, according to the President of the American 
Geographical Society, 6 sheets, comprising some 70,000 square 
miles, will be issued shortly. 

In fonnection with these operations, Professor Powell has sur- 
veyed 7000 square miles of the east, and 4000 square miles of the 
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_ sonth-west and south-east of Utah, resulting in an accurate know- 


ledge of the small capabilities of that district for agricultural pur- 
poses, owing to the slight rainfall, and of its rather more promising 

Lieutenant Wheeler, of the Engineer Department, United States 
Army, has continued his surveys west of the 100th meridian, in 
Nevada, New Mexico, and California, traversing 25,000 square 
miles, of which 9000 were in New Mexico, south-east of Santa Fé. 
His special aim appears to have been the investigation of the prac- 
ticability of diverting the River Colorado so as toirrigate the desert, 
lands of South-East California; and he appears satisfied that 
canal could be constructed by which 1600 square miles could be 
flooded. Thirteon atlas sheets of this survey have now been issued, 
on scales of 8 miles and 4 miles to the inch, covering a large part 


_ of Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, and Colorado. Lieutenant 


Wheeler's general Report is of a very comprehensive nature; and 
he has also issued two thick 4to. Reports on the geology and zoology 


of the survey, with many coloured plates, maps and photographs. 


An accurate survey of the great North American lakes has been 
carried on by General C. B. Comstock, of the United States En- 
gineer Corps; in the course of which the Precise elevations of 
Ontario and Erie have been defined. Accurate positions have also 
een determined for each of the West Indian Islands by the Hydro- 
graphic Bureau; the coast survey of the Gulf of Mexico has been 
continued ; and the continental triangulation has been pushed east- 
ward from the Pacific coast ranges to the Sierra Nevada. 

In referring, however briefly, to the geographical work of our 
Transatlantic brethren, it must be considered a fitting opportunity 
to offer our congratulations to the American Geographical Society, 
which, incorporated in 1852, has now full y attained its majority; and 
the occasion is the more appropriate, as the Society has recently 
acquired a new and commodions home, for which it is indebted to 
the public spirit and liberality so characteristic of American citizens, 
Under the able direction of its distinguished President, Chief 
Justice Daly, whose eloquence and heartfelt regurd for our favourite 
science cannot fail to have impressed his hearers during his late 
Vinit to this country, the American Geographical Society now 
numbers 1750 Fellows, and possesses a geographical library of some 
10,000 volumes and a large collection of maps, dec, 

Geographical operations on a large scale have been en 


b 
the State in America; but the numerous and valuable papers iy 
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‘tained in the 12 volumes of * Proceedings,’ ‘ Bulletins,’ and ‘ Jour- 
nals" issued by the Society since 1852, sufficiently attest the vitality 
of Geography in the country at large. : 


Sours Amenica.—Four papers descriptive of travel and research 
in remote and little known parts of the interior of this continent 
have been contributed to the Society during the year. Two of 
these, viz., Mr. Bigg-Wither, “On the Valley of the Tibagy,” and 
Mr, Wells, on his journey from the Rio St. Francisco to the Upper 
Tocantins, will appear in our‘ Journal,’ with original maps furnished 
by the authors. A third paper, containing accounts of the remark- 
able journey of Mr. Alfred Simson across the dense forests of Ecuador, 
from the Pastaza to the Napo, and of his voyage of 1200 miles up 
the River Putumayo, will appear in the next number of our ‘ Pro- 
ceedings.” The fourth is entitled, * Notes on Bolivia, to accompany 
original maps presented to the Royal Geographical Society,” and is 
written by Mr. Musters, who distinguished himself a few years ago 
by his adventurous journey through Patagonia, All these papegs 
will aid materially in filling up the still numerous gaps in our 
knowledge of this great continent, and supplement the work that is 
being carried on by the different governments. 


Arzica.—Africa has been the subject of discussion at four out of 
fifteen meetings held since our last Anniversary. The following 
papers have been read on this inexhaustible theme :-—“ The District 
of Akém, West Africa,” by Captain J. 8, Hay; “The Khedive's 
Expeditions to the Lake Districts,” by Colonel Gordon, ne; 
Gessi’s “Circamnavigation of Albert Nyanza ;" and “ The Living- 
stonia Mission at Nyassa,” by Mr. Young; besides which numerous 
announcements have been made regarding other expeditions. We 
have also seen, in the columns of the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ the graphic 
letters of Mr. Stanley, the Correspondent of that Journal and of the 
“New York Herald,’ in Contral Africa. 

Colonel Gordon's ‘Expeditions —Under the instructions and per- 
gonal superintendence of this officer, a complete scientific survey of 
the Nile has been made, commencing at Khartum, and ending at 
@ point 40 miles distant from the northern end of Victoria Nyanza— 
@ survey altogether of 1500 miles of river. Three officers of our 
Royal Engineers, with M. Gessi, have accomplished this, namely, 

Gordon and Lieutenants Watson and Chippendall. The 
“mds,” course, current, width of the river—the rocks, rapids, and 
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nature of the country—have been laid down with minuteness, and 
two maps, on the scale of 35 miles to an inch, have been prepared 
for our Society from the original drawings of the above officers. 
These maps will remain as standard references. : 

Romolo Gessi has circumnavigated the Albert Lake with two 

iron boats built by Samuda Brothers, and states it to be 141 miles 
from north-east to south-west, and from 40 to 60 miles across. 
Leaving Dufli by boat on the 7th of March, 1876, he arrived at the 
month of the Lake on the 18th of March. The slow progress up 
this part of the river he attributed to contrary winds, incessant rain, 
and river-currents. ‘The distance is 164 miles, along a deep, broad, 
navigable river, exceeding 700 yards in certain places, with a large 
population and a productive country on the western bank. From 
the mast-head of his cutter-rigged boats he observed hills and cliffs 
in the distance. On the shores of the Lake, forests of ambatch 
were of frequent occurrence. The people on the western shore 
were not friendly, sounding their war-drums and carrying their 
property away ; however, M. Gessi was able to hold conversations 
with a few natives, the result of which seemed to prove that he had 
reached the farthest extremity of Albert Lake, and that there is no 
river feeding its southern extremity. At the samo time, the moun- 
tains which he saw on either side of the Luke appear not to meet at 
the south end, and there may exist a passage for water to the south, 
though it was not observed, from the quantity of ambatch growing 
there, 
M. Geesi remained on the Lake from the 18th of March till 
the end of April; a period of stormy equinoctial days, for he ex- 
perienced constant rain and high winds. He has proved without 
a doubt that the Nile descends from Victoria Ny . enters the 
Albert Lake, and flows from it, at fourteen miles farther north, to 
Dufli; thus setting finally at rest the question of)/the direct con- 
nection of the Nile with these great Lakes. This question was 
rashly disputed by Dr. Schweinfurth (see President's Address of 
last year), although maintained by the late Captain Speke, and 
eonfirmed by Sir Samuel Baker. From the smallness of his escort, 
and the uncertain character of the people, M. Gessi did not examine 
the interior of the country, neither could he closely chserve the 
streams flowing into the Lake on the eastern and western shores, 
but he reports several waterfalls and bays, where the colour of the 
water indicated the proximity of considerable streams, 

Carlo Piaggia accompanied M. Gessi from Dufli to Albert Lake 





new Lake, or back-water of the Nile, discovered by Colonel Long, 
near M'rooli. This has since been visited by Colonel Gordon him- 
self, whahas sketched its outline, as far as he observed it, on the 
map presented to the Society, which is published in the present 
volume of the ‘Journal.’ Respecting other travellers in this part 
of Africa, I may mention the following:—Signor Marno, after 
endeavouring to push south to the Balegga Mountains had returned. 
to Egypt. Mr. Lucas intended tohave proceeded to the head-waters- 
of the Congo from Gondokoro; but severe illness prevented this, 
and the unfortunate traveller died on his way to England, as I have 
had occasion to relate in the Obituary notices at the commencement 
of this Address, Dr. Schrietzer (Emin Effendi) had visited King 
Mitesa of Uganda, was well received, and confirmed the previous 
observation of Mr. Stanley that the King was favourable to 

The Khedive of Egypt has recently given to Colonel Gordon 
supreme command over all the Soudan, from the second cataract, 
including Khartum, to the Equatorial region, with the view of 
suppressing slavery and developing all lawful commerce. He 
has appointed him to negotiate a peace between Egypt and 
Abyssinia, and with this view Colonel Gordon has been at Mas-. 
sowah for some time; but this object is not accomplished, and we 
hope to hear of his having taken up his Governor-Generalship of 
all the Soudan. 

General Stone, the chief of the general staff at Cairo, has kindly 
reported to our Society the various reconnaissances which have been 
made under his orders and those of Colonel Gordon in Egyptian 


territory ; the most notable of which are :—Reconnaissances of 


country adjacent to the White Nile, by Colonel Long; Kordofan, &c., 
by Colonel Colston and Major Pemberton; Darfur, &e., by Colonel 
Purdy. Botany of Kordofan and Darfur, by Dr. Pfund. Topography 
and geology, by Mr. Mitchell; besides surveys, soundings, &o,, by 
numerous other officers of the Egyptian staff. 

+ Expedition.—The Address of last year left Mr. Stanley 
to explore the then unknown south-western corner of Victoria 
Lake, between the Kitangule River and Jordan's Nullah of Speke. 
He had discovered the Shimceyu River, which was “ considered 
the trne source of the Nile—that is, the most southern feeder 
of Victoria Nyanza;” but his recent letters inform us that a still 
more important river, the above-named “ Kitangule,” now claims 
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‘navigated Lake Tanganyika. ale 

Between July 1875, and August 1876, Mr. Stanley traversed by 
water, or on foot, from 1200 to 1500 miles; that is to say, he made 
about 4 miles daily, inclusive of halts, which is unusually fast 
travelling in the interior of Africa. Since his letter of the 15th 
of May, 1875, alluded to in last Address, the following have 
been published, giving detailed accounts of the countries he 
has visited :—Dated 20th July, 1875; 15th August, 1875; 18th 
January, 26th March, 24th April, 7th, 10th, and 13th August, 
1876. 

Pocock's letters are dated as follows:—14th August, 1875; 18th 
April, 1876. Ujiji, 21st July, 1876; 23rd Angnst, 1876. 

Stanley's letter from the Island of Bambireh, Victoria Nyanza, 
‘describes to us, with a map, the south-western corner of the Lake. 
Here are figured thirty-eight islands, from 1 to 10 miles from the 
shore; and the largest of them, Bambireh and Romeh, 12 miles in 
length by 2 or 3 in breadth. Two soundings appear upon the 
map, near Alice Island; the one next the shore is 166 feet, and 

the other, 15 miles to the south-east, is 338 feet- showing that 
this lake is navigable for any ship afloat, Having returned to his 
head-quarter camp at Kagehyi, he again crossed in a north-westerly 
direction to Dumo, in Uganda territory, and proceeded under a 
Waganda escort to explore the country between the Lakes Victoria 
and Albert. On entering Unyoro territory the people naturally 
were not friendly to Waganda soldiers, and Mr. Stanley had no 
opportunity of navigating the Albert Lake, through the timidity of 
his Waganda, who feared the dense population of Wanyoro. But he 
reached a bay of the Lake, which he named “ Beatrice ;" and, com- 
pelled to give up all hope of navigating it, he turned his attention 
to the south, and after several days crossed the River Kitangule, 
for the Arab settlement of Kufuro, in Karagweh. Mr. Stanley's 
opinion of the Kitangule Kagera is as follows :—“ While exploring 
the Victoria Lake, I ascended « few miles up the Kagera, and was 
then struck with its volume and depth: so much 80,48 to rank it 
as the principal affluent of the Victoria Lake. In coming south, 
and crossing it at Ritangule, I sounded it, and found it 14 fathoms 
or 84 fect deep, and 120 yards wide.” This river will be recog” 
nised as the same which was crossed in 1862 by Captains Speke 
and Grant, and which they reported as a majestic navigable 
tiver from the Akenyara Lake, 
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While under the kind care of King Rumanyika, of Karagweh, 
Mr. Stanley made many important journeys to the west and south 
of the kingdom, visiting this great Lake district, and region of 
conical mountains and hot-springs, full descriptions of which I 
must ask you to refer to in his graphic letters. From here he 
traversed the districts of Western Unyamwezi; and we next find 
him on the 27th May at Ujiji. After a fortnight’s arranging, Mr. 
Stanley left his heavy baggage in charge of Pocock on the 11th 
June, and proceeded to circumnavigate the Tanganyika Lake for 
fifty-one days. He estimates the Lake to be 800 miles in cireum- 
ference, and 19 miles longer than Commander Cameron reckoned it. 
The Luknga Creek, of Cameron, was examined during four days. 
The broken cane in the bed of the creek denoted to Mr. Stanley 
that any water must flow into the Lake, and not out of it; and he 
considers that the Lukuga has never been an outlet, and is not at 
present one, but that it will be the “waste-pipe” of Tanganyika 
in a few years, when the Lake begins to overflow. He tells us 
that Mr. Cooley's idea of there being a connection between Tan- 
ganyika and Nyassa Lakes is as absurd as Livingstone having - 
separated Liemba from Tanganyika, Baker having married the 
Albert and Tanganyika, or Speke having made an island of a 
promontory (Ubwari). Mr. Stanley raises an interesting question 
as to the name and derivation of the word Tanganyika, saying 
that travellers have fallen into mistakes through the circumstance 
of the name of the country being applied to the Lake. At Liemba 
the Lake is not called Tanganyika, or vice verad, The dorivation of 
the word, according to Mr. Stanley, is “Plain-like Lake;" but 
this is not accepted as the true interpretation. Nyika is used asa 
Proper name in Africa, and as portion of one, as Rumanyika; also, 
it is applied on the native routes west of Bahringo by the Rev. 
T. Wakefield as Mtanga-nyiko, which uidoubtedly implies a swampy 
region. It signifies the floating water-plants, which produce edible 
roots—the “Singhara” of India, Trepa natans; and from the fact 
that this plant exists plentifully in Africa, and that quantities of 
floating vegetation were seen by the late Dr. Livingstone opposite 
Ujiji, it may be taken as the more probable interpretation of the 
two, namely, from Tanganya, to gather; and Nyika, (?) nuts: that 
is, “Tanganyika,” meaning “ collection of water vegetation,” or 
“the habitat of the water-nut.” 

Mr. Stanley writes of “my discovery of the new lake and river,” 
which he ventures to name the “ Alexandra Lake and River.” He 
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tion because the Mountains of Ugufu intercepted all view of it; 
‘but his guifles assisted him to understand the position of the Lake.” 
This water, we are told, has three outlets—two flowing to the east 
towards Kitangule, and the third to the south, joiming the Ruzizi 
Lake, which is made to discharge to Lake Tanganyika. This 
requires inspection, which we hope will soon be made by the 
Mission party who have proceeded to Karagweh; and if a reference 
be mado to Speke’s map in vol. xxxitl, of the Society's ‘Journal,’ 
this Lake Akenyara, which Mr. Stanley proposes to name Alex- 
andra, will be found laid down 27 miles by 44. The total length 
of this river is 200 miles according to Speke, and 310 miles, 
“and perhaps as many more,” according to Mr. Stanley; while the 
Shimeeyu is calculated at 229 miles. 

One other remark regarding the Kagera. Mr. Stanley tells us that 
during the dry season it exceeds in volume the “ Thames and Severn 
united, and is 70, 80, and 120 feet in depth, with a width of 150 to 
200 yards; and, as it passes through the shallow Lake Ingezi, which 
is 5, 10, and 14 miles in width, it sustained its depth of 40 to 
60 feet.” But whether this river, or the Shimeeyu, or any other 
river flowing into the Lake, is to be considered a source or not— 
among so many, and all so distant from the Nile—tho honour will 
still remain with the parent-mother Victoria. 

My own opinion on this subject is much in accord with that 
of a well-informed writer in the ‘New York Sun’ of the 15th of 
March last, and I cannot, perhaps, do better than quote his words;— 
“That he has verified Captain Speke’s delineation of the Victoria 
Nyanza, only proves the excellent geographical results achieved by 
that officer; and Mr. Stanley deserves every credit for the minute 
survey he has made of the Lake, which confirmed the accuracy of 
Captain Speke's hypothesis’ It is a pity he should not have been 
content to rest upon these laurels. Instead of this, he has assumed 
that if he can find out which of the numerous tributaries flowing 
into the Victoria Nyanza is the largest and longest, he will be 
entitled to claim that as the Nile. First, he found the Shimeeyn, 
and called that the source of the Nile. Unfortunately he after- 
wards came upon a much larger affluent, called the Kagera, which 
entirely extinguished the Shimeeyu, and then he called that the 
Alexandra Nile. But this river had been examined by Speke and 
Grant; and it is a gross violation of all etiquette among explorers 
for a new name to be given to it by a gentleman who visits it 
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fifteen years after its first discovery, and calls it the Alexandra 
Nile, in order that, should he ever discover its source, he may claim 
to have discovered the source of the Nile. In the first place, it is 
not the Nile, any more than a stream running into Lake Superior 
can be called the St. Lawrence; and in the second place, if it was 
the Nile, he has not discovered it. This he frankly admits. Had 
he read Captain Speke’s book he would have found that that officer 
fully appreciates the importance of the Kagera River as probably 
tho largest affluent of the Victoria Nyanza; but he judged, and 
judged rightly, that where a huge lake is fed by hundreds of 
affluents, several of which are nearly of a size, the river that 
Tins out of it is not the same river as any one of those afiluents. - - . 
The true Nile only begins where it issues from the Lake.” 

“ Mr, Stanley would also have found, had he had Captain Speke's 
book with him, that he advances nothing new with regard to the 
watershed on the west of the Victoria Nyanza. Speke lived for 
several weeks at Rumanyika’s, almost on the banks of the Kagera, 
and within 50 miles of the Lake which Mr. Stanley never saw, but 
of which a map is given in the ‘Herald,’ as though he hnd dis- 


covered it, and which, not having discovered, he has no right to’ 


call the ‘Alexandra Nyanza.’ The proper name of this lake is 
Akenyara, and it is to be found carefully delineated in one of 
Speke’s maps, ‘What I could not see,’ says Mr. Stanley, ‘ because 
of the mountains of Ugufu, was Akenyara, but my guides assisted 
me to understand tolerably well the position of the Lake.’ Here- 
upon exclaims the ‘Herald:’ ‘The grand problem of the geogm- 
phical era, which may be said to have commenced with the days of 
Ptolemy, has been the discovery of the sources of the Nile. To 
solve it many explorers have essayed and failed, leaving to Henry 
M. Stanley the palm of the victor, the glorious prize of success !’” 
Although I should not havo expressed myself exactly in these 
terms, I concur in the justiee of the opinion here given of the want 
of originality in these so-called discoveries. It should, however, 
be said that since Speke and Grant gave no names of their own to 
either lake or river, but merely recorded the native names, the 
deviation from good taste and usage in any later explorer—who as 
regards the river had really navigated some 100 miles of its course 
—to give it a name of European origin is not wholly without 
precedent or justification, whatever may be said as to the Iake which 
he only took on native report, and never saw. I may cite here the 
precedent afforded by Speke himself, who gave the name of Victoria 
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we; and, still nearer the point, that of Sir Samuel 
re-named the “ Little Luta N’zige” of Speke, the Albert 
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_ after his long cruise, and the natives around him were dying of 
_ amall-pox, at the rate of forty to seventy per day. But be was to 
eave on the 24th of August last, by crossing the Lake and making 
_ for Nyangwe. There he would decide as to his future route of 
exploration by proceeding to the M‘Kinyaga country, where he 
_ expected to find the true head of the Kitangule Kagera, or he 
would follow the right bank of the Lualaba to “some known 
point,” 

Turning to the more northern portion of Nile Land, we find that 
Dr. P. Ascherson, who, two years previously, had been botanising 
with Rohlf, had left Benisuef, Egypt, on the 16th of March, 1876, 
for Medinet-el-Fayum, and reached Bauite, the capital of the Oasis 
Parva, on the lst of April, returning by a new route to the Nile 
at Samalut, having completed the flora of the region, and dis- 
covered plants in the casis which were of a more Eastern habit, and 
not known to have existed there. 

Drs. Schweinfurth and Gussfeldt returned last May from a visit 
to the desert countries to the cast of the Nile, near the monasteries 
of San Antonio and St. Paul. The former had botanised and 
studied the geology of the region, and the latter had determined 
the positions of twenty stations. 


4 New Routes to Central Africa.—On the Zanzibar side of Africa 
4 great strides are being made to open up the interior to commerce ; 
but we want the country more fully surveyed before stating what 
bs particular routes aro the best, On this subject I would call 
, your attention to the excellent paper by Mr. E. Hatchingson (of 
; the Church Missionary Society), published in the ‘Journal of the 
. Society of Arts,’ March 30th, 1877. No doubt there is ample 
room in so extensive a region, from north to south and from east 
to west, for half-a-dozen routes. The line from Formosa Bay by 
' the River Dana and Mount Kenia to Victoria Nyanga would re- 
: commend itself as the shortest to this great lake; but, till a 
- survey has been made of it, we cannot say whether the 
or the inhabitants are such as to render such a route practicable, 
Sooner or later, however, it must be one of the Principal ones to 
: the north end of Victoria Lake. Proceeding further south to Mom- 
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bas, a route from here westwards in the direction of the southern 
end of Lake Victoria would have the advantage of being the 
shortest to this named point. Then follow routes to M‘papwa, as 
adopted by Mr. Mackay and the Rev. Roger Price; the old main 
road to Unyanyembe. Also the Rovuma route upon which, at one 
hundred miles from the coast, the Rev. Dr. Steere has placed a 
colony of liberated slaves as an experiment. In connection with 
this, a recent visit paid by Dr. Kirk, in H.M.S. Philomel, to the 
coast district between Kilwa and Cape Delgado, has an important ~ 
bearing. In a despatch, a copy of which has been sent to us by 
Lord Derby, this experienced observer says that a great change 
had taken place since 1873, in tho trade and social condition of 
this region. The slave-trade, which formerly constituted almost 
the sole occupation of chiefs and merchants, had ceased, and in 
its place a healthy and active commerce in the natural products 
of the country had become established. We learn also from Dr. 
Kirk, that Capt. Elton, Consul at Mozambique, ia about to visit 
the northern end of Lake Nyassa, vii the Zambesi and the Shiré, 
and thence to return to the coast overland, thus supplying the 
desideratum—the exploration of the nearest route to the northern 
end of the lake, which is dwelt upon in Mr. James Stevenson's 
recent pamphlet, ‘Notes on the Country between Kilwa and 
Tanganyika.’ All these are advances towards civilization, and 
we hail with pleasure the worthy efforts that are being made to 
establish a regular route for communication between the port of 
Kilwa and the north end of Nyassa, as it will be an independent 
means of transport for goods to the shore of the Lake, and need not 
interfere with, but will encourage, the trade of the Portuguese at 
Quillimane and other possessions on the coast. It is also in con- 
templation to survey a road connecting a depét at the north end 
of Nynesa with the south end of Tanganyika, where the London 
Missionary Society propose to form a station in connection with 
others at Ujiji, or some such suitable place. Further south still, 
an attempt will probably be made to survey a direct line of coun- 
try, from south to north, from the Gold-fields of the Trans-Vaal 
to Unyanyembe. The Church Missionary Society are trying to con- 
struct «road to M'papwa, and we expect to hear shortly that their 
parties have been received by the Kings M‘tesa of Uganda, and 
Rumanyika of Karagweh. One party has already reached Kagehyi, 
on the southern shores of Victoria Nyanza; on the other hand, a — 
well-equipped party of the London Missionary Society a 
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for the purpose of ascertaining whether the route was suitable 


for the employment of these animals—is most commendable: he 
found by actual experiment that it is perfectly feasible to take a 
bullock-wagon from the Eastern Sea-coast up to the Central Plateau, 
and that there is neither jungle nor swamp, hill nor tsetse-fly, to 
hinder such a course. This marks a new era in African travel ; for 
if the impediment of porters can be got over byany means, whether 
by bullock-carts, or, which we have more faith in, camels as beasts 
of burden, we shall be independent of porters, and be able to 
employ the men in other ways. 

We were rejoiced on the 26th of February last to have Mr. E. D. 
Young once more amongst us, and to hear from him an account of 
his latest journey to Africa. He has successfully established the 
Missionary party, sent out with splendid liberality by the Scottish 
Free Church Mission Committee, at “ Livingstonia,” on the southern 
shores of Nyassa; and has been the first to launch a steamer on 
the waters of an African lake. After an absence of twenty-one 
months, he has returned, in nowise impaired in health or energy 
by the work he performed. The chief interest in his journey to us 
Geographers is that the Lake is found to be 100 miles longer than 
Dr. Livingstone supposed it to be. We may also congratulate 
ourselves on the fact that Mr. Young has made a treaty between 
the Makololo and the Maviti, or Watuta of Speke. The latter are 
& wandering and plundering set of thieves and murderers, who 
range along the Nyassa Lake, extend to Tanganyika, and have 
even crossed the route between Unyanyembe and Usui. They are 
& very numerous class, of no particular race; and if this alliance 
made by Mr. Young holds good, and were extended to them all, 
trade and the industry of the regular inhabitants would have a 
better chance of succeeding. 


German Expeditions—Dr. Lenz returned to Hamburg from the 


most successful journey to Musumbe, the capital of the 
Muata Yanvo, the suzerain of the Cazembe. His farthest point 





was Inshabaraka, and he would have gone to the town of the 
Cazembe but was prohibited. By travelling with a native caravan 
he obtained much information regarding the countries between 
the Kasai and Quango, and made considerable collections of in- 
sects and plants, besides getting sixteen skulls of numerous races 
of the interior. Musumbe, which had never before been visited by 
any explorer, lies many days’ journey to the north, and west of 
Cameron's line of march. Dr. Pogge thinks that the River Kasai 
is the main feeder of the Congo, and that the Lualaba belongs to 
the Ogowé system, but this is disputed by other authorities. 

Herr Edward Mohr, who came to England last year, and was 
present at our Anniversary Dinner, is said to have died of fever on 
the 26th of November, 1876, at Melanje. There was also a rumour 
of his having been poisoned, but we have no particulars as to his 
exact death. He had reached St. Paul de Loando on the 28th 
of August last, and left for Melanje upon the Ist of September. 

Turning to the East Coast of Africa, we learn that Dr, G. A. 
Fischer and Herr A. Denhardt (an engineer) were to proceed to 
Zanzibar last December, in the hope of ascending either the River 
Dana or Ozy, near Formosa Bay, and penetrating vid Kenia to the 
Victoria Lake. This is one of the most important routes, as pre- 
viously stated, in East Africa; and, if the people in the interior 
Prove hospitable, great results may be expected from opening up 
this, perhaps the most fertile region in Africa, being within a 
degree or so of the Equator. They are to introduce a novel mode 
of communication—carrier-pigeons. Herr J. M. Hildebrandt also 
proceeds in this journey to the Lake. 

Dr. Ervin von Bary reports in December last, to the German 
African Society, that he was on his way to Jebel Ahaggar, in the 
Tuareg country; but in consequence of disturbances there, he has 
altered his plan, and purposes reaching Timbuctoo by a more 
southerly route. The latest account of the Doctor is that he had 
reached the hot-spring of Sebarbaret, which is 150 miles north- 
west of Ghat, 

French Expeditions.—The Expedition under Lieutenant de Brazza, 
of the French Navy, with Dr. Ballay and M. Marche, and seventy 
soldiers, intended to proceed from the west up the River Ogowé, and 
on till they reached the Albert Nyanza or the Niam-Niam country. 
Dr. Ballay arrived at a point 250 miles from Gaboon; but 
the party had suffered much in the loss of instruments by the 
upsetting of canoes, There was a greater annoyance still than this: 
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the tribe of Osyeba were not at all inclined to be friendly, having 


had a serious misunderstanding with a previous party of explorers ; 
and it was doubtful whether the present party could proceed to 
the interior by this route. M. V. Largean, who had made two 
journeys in the north-west of Africa, was appointed by the French 
Geographical Society to command an expedition from the Medi- 
terranean to Assini on the Gold Coast last July. He would 
explore the Jebel Ahaggar in the Tuareg country, and visit Tim- 
buetoo. The latest accounts were received in April, stating that M. 
Largeau would leave Biskra for Tuat, vid the Wady Myah, on his 
way to the Ahaggar country, immediately on receiving his supplies. 
Surveys of the coasts of Southern Tunis and Tripoli, which are 
occupied by tribes who are said to plunder both by sea and land, 
have been completed by Captain Mouchez, of the French Navy; 
and Captain Rondaire has completed the levelling of the Tunisian 
Shotts, leaving no doubt that an inland lake might be formed to 
the south-west of Algeria. 

italian Expedition—Tho Marquis Antinori and party having left 
Europe on the 8th of April, 1875, on an exploration of four years to 
the capital of Shoa, and thence to the Equatorial Lakes, had 
reached Lichi, in the kingdom of Shoa, all cafe and well, after, 
however, having escaped assassination between Zeila and Harar, 
and experienced difficulties in crossing the Hawash. He anxiously 
looked for the arrival of Captain Martini with supplies before pro- 
ceeding farther; and as this officer was to be conveyed to Zeila in 
the Italian corvette Scilla last March, we hope the Marquis will 
not be detained in proceeding upon his very important journey to 
Victoria Lake, but, meantime, he had met with gun-shot accident. 

Portuguese Expedition.—We have lately heard that the Govern- 
ment of Portugal have, with the most enlightened liberality, 
reminding us of their former glory in Geography, voted the sum of 
20,0001. towards exploration in the interior from their possessions 
on both coasts, and we congratulate their Geographical CGon- 
mittee, and welcome them in the field of research and discovery. 
They have suffered a great loss in the death, on the 7th of 
December last, at Loanda, of Baron Barth, who was engaged on 
a Geological and Geographical Survey of Angola, . 

West Coast. —M. M. J. Bonnat, & resident for many years in 
Western Africa, particularly in the Ashanti country, took five boats 
and ‘twenty-seven men up the Volta River on the 7th of December 





the commercial capital of these parts; a town which was very 
populous at one time, but now contains only 18,000 people. 
Bonnat states ‘that the Labelle Rapids, though 25 feet high, 
be ascended by steamer during the rains in September 
October, because the river rises 50 feet at this season. 
have already alluded to the interesting Paper of Captain 
. Hay, who read it to us Jast June, on his residence for three 
at Kyebi, the capital of Akém, West Coast of Africa. The 
district lies between 6° and 7° w. lat., and to the east of Ashanti. 
The Captain was there on duty guarding the Protectorate, during 
a war between the Ashantis and Djaubins, towards the end of 1875. 
In November, when he traversed the route from Accra inland, it was 
mud and water for days, and rain fell daily. On reaching the 
interior, the country is mountainous. The people live on the tops 
of their hills in houses completely concealed by the dense pri- 
mval forest; but there is abundant food obtainable, the soil being 
rich, and four rivers run through the country. These are only 
navigable for small boats, and are broken by waterfalls. Gold 
and timber seem to be the richest products of this region. 
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Avnican Exrtoration Fuxp.—Having now passed in review the 
Various African Explorations, British and Foreign, already com- 
pleted or in progress during the past year, it only remains for 
me to bring more especially under the notice of this Meeting 
and the Society, the steps which have been taken since my opening 
Address to give effect to the desire of the Council to promote, 
to the extent of their power, the continuous and systematic explo- 
ration of Africa, and more especially of that large region extending 
from the Equator to the Cape of Good Hope. After the Meeting 
of the Conference at Brussels in September 1876, at the invita- 
tion of the King of the Belgians, and from that time, the subject 
has engaged the serious attention of the Council. Unable by the 
Charter of the Society, and the declared objects of its constitution, 
to enter upon any undertaking not strictly Geographical, it was 
found impossible for them to take part in the International Orga- 
nisation inaugurated at the Brussels Conference for much larger 
objects. They were reluctantly, therefore, obliged to decline 
entering into the plans for affiliated and international labour in 
this field, and to form a separate Committee, under the title of an 
“African Exploration Fund Committee,” acting under the direo- 
tion of the Council, and independent of all International or other 
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Geographical Society will admit, with all other 
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of the Royal 








‘Societies or bodies engaged in advancing African Exploration, and 
More especially with the International Commission permanently 
sitting in Brussels, 


‘The Council, animated with these sentiments, placed them, 
together with the objects they proposed to accomplish, on record 


= 


in 4 Minute constituting the Committee above referred to, and 


defining their powers and the duties assigned to them. Having 


"obtained the consent of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
_ to associate his name as Patron, this Committee have since been 


maturing their plan of operations, and preparing a Sketch-map to 
accompany a Circular, appealing to the Society and to the public 
for support and co-operation in the prosecution of such continuous 
and systematic Explorations in Africa as they are satisfied will best 
advance the Geographical knowledge of these regions, and, in the 


proportion that it is attained, wiil also materially tend to promote 


both commerce and civilisation. 

This Circular, and the proposed proceedings of the Committee, 
have now received the sanction of the Council, and it will be very 
shorily circulated among the Fellows, together with the original 
Minute; and, in that shape, it is thought the whole subject may be 
brought before the public in a satisfactory manner, with a view to 
obtain the necessary funds. Great interests, besides those of Geo- 
graphical science, are concerned, if not inseparably connected witha 
successful prosecution of the work now contemplated, and the subject 
is one of the most important, both in a national and philanthropic 
sense, that can well engage the sympathies and attention of this 
Society and the community at large. Under these cireumstances 
the Council feel confident that the appeal they have now willingly 
sanctioned will meet with a ready response over a wide area, not 
limited to the United Kingdom, but including all our Colonies, ona 
of which, by no means the least important, is more deeply interested 
in the prosecution of these Geographical Explorations than any 
other portion of the British Empire, 





Chinese Empire.—After the foregoing was made ready for the 

ess, LT received from our Honorary Corresponding Member, Baron 
von Richthofen, the well-known geologist and traveller in China, a 
copy of the first volume of his magnificent work, entitled “China, 
Ergebnisse eigener Reiser. und darauf gegriindeter Studien. Berlin, 
1877.’ The Presidential Address for this year would be very incom- 
plete without a brief notice of this volume, forming, as it does, 
the commencement of what will undoubtedly be one of the moat 
complete works on a subject of Special Geography which has appeared 
in ourtime. The volume, although only the introductory part of the 
work, forms a handsome quarto of 760 pages, well illustrated by 
maps and diagrams, and treais principally of the General Geography 
of Central Asia and China Proper, entering thoroughly into the 
formation of the surface and the causes of the striking diversity 
between the central and outer regions, the nature of the “Joesa” 
which covers nearly all Northern China, and is the cause of its 
fertility, and other features of Physical Geography, The more 
detailed account of the author's investigations of the coal-fields and 
general Geology is reserved for the subsequent volumes, three in 
number. The completed work will be accompanied by an Atlas of 
44 maps, constructed by the author, who made this one of his chief 
tasks during his long journey through tho Chinese Provinces, 
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BEFORE THE 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


DURING THE SESSION 1876-77. 


[Forumea Vou. XLVII, or rae Socrery’s Jovexat. 
Poe.isnen Mix 257TH, 1878.) 

I—On the Buried Cities in the Shifting Sands of the Great 
Desert of Gobi. By Str T. Dovanas Forsyrs, &.c.s.1. 
(Read, November 13th, 1876.] 

Amoxa the many objects of interest which attracted our 
attention during the late mission to Kashghar, not the least 
interesting was an inquiry regarding the shifting sands of the 
Great Desert of Gobi, and the reported existence of ancient 
cities which had been buried in the sands ages ago, and which 

are now gradually coming to light. 

When Mr. Johnson returned in 1865 to India from his yen- 
turesome journey to Khotan, he brought an account of his visit 
to an ancient city not far from Kiria, and five marches distant 
from Khotan, which had been buried in the sands for centuries, 
and from which gold and silyer ornaments, and even bricks of 
tea were dug ont. ent 

On the occasion of the first mission to Yarkund in a.p. 1870, 
we were unable to gather m information, and I observe 
that in Mr. Shaw’s book, ‘ Travels in High Tartary,’ no allusion 
to the subject is made. Tara Chund, the energetic Sikh mer- 
chant whom Mr, Shaw mentions, and who accompanied me on 

‘A my expeditions, told me that this exhumed tea was to be 
found in the Yarkund bazaar, but as our stay in that city in 
1870 was of very short duration, and we had no opportunity 
of moving about and making inquiries for ourselves, we re- 
turned to India with very vague ideas on the subject. On my 
Second gad 1873, I determined to aay a pts 
inquiries, and for this purpose I endeavoured to collate all the 
infrmation obtainable from published works, as well as from 
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Oriental books, such as Mirza Haidar's ‘Tarikhi Rashidi," a 
valuable copy of which I fees up in Kashghar. I also 
consulted many natives of the country, and other authorities. 
And the first of all authorities unquestionably is Colonel Yule. 
Not only has this distinguished geographer, by his laborious 
researches and translations, thrown a flood of light on the 
history and geography of Central Asia, and given to the world 
an Evsinable commentary on the travels of Marco Polo, and 
other mediwval explorers, but I gladly take this o unity of 
recording the deep obligations under which he pl myself and 
all the members of the Mission to Kashghar, by the valuable 
hints and information he supplied to us from time to time. To 
him I wasindebted for the loan of a copy of Rémusat's ‘ Histoire 
de la Ville de Khotan,’ a most useful work. Colonel Yule very 
justly remarks, regarding the great Venetian traveller of the 
sniddle ages, that all the explorers of more modern times have 
been, it may be said, with hardly a jot of hyperbole, only 
travelling in his footsteps; most certainly illustrating his 
phical notices, 

It is only proper then to place Marco Polo at the head of the 
list of authorities to whom I shall refer. The 36th and three fol- 
lowing chapters refer to the country in which we are at present 
interested. His chapter on Khotan is provokingly meagre, for 
there is very great interest attaching to this place. It is sup- 
peed by some that this city was the limit of ius's conquest, 

have several Greek and Byzantine coins which were found in 
the pune of oA city none Heine 

We know that in early ages it was inhabited | litical 
exiles from India, that the Hindoo religion focrishod sae 
and I have some gold ornaments found there, which are exactly 
the same as those worn by the Hindoo women of the present 
day. In Rémusat's History we read how the King of Khotan 
took an army across the Snowy Mountains and attacked the 
King of Cashmir, and how peace was made between the two 
countries, and the result was that certain Rahans or Ascetics 
brought the Buddhist religion into the coun - and in the 
*Tarikhi Rashidi" we read how a Ghristien Dene! wife of 
ial ruled in the land and made proselytes to her 

gion. 

I will not enlarge now on the frequent intercourse in 
ages between Khotan and Tdi but I may, homes 
correct an erroneous impression which was conveyed to the 
Members of the Royal Geographical Society at its last Session, 
A good deal was said regarding the impenetrable barrier raised 
by the Himalayas, and Colonel Montgomerie said that the only 
army Which ever crogsed went from the Indian side and neyer 
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returned. But, not to refer to invasions of ancient times men- 
tioned by Rémusat, Mirza Haidar, in his ¢Tarikhi Rashidi,’ gives 
graphic deseriptions of an expedition under Sultan Said sh, 
minister, Mirza Haidar, from the Yarkund side, which was very 
suceesstul, and on the road between the Susser Pass and the 
Karakorum we passed the wall which had been erected by the 
Rajah of Nubra to help to resist the invasions of the armies of 
Khotan and, Yarkund, 

The 37th chapter of Marco Polo relates to Pein, and it is 
evident that at that time the city called by that name was in 
existence. From the geographical description given by Colonel 
Yule in his valuable notes on this cha ter, I should say that 
Pein or Pima must be identical with Kiria, Colonel Yule’s 
remark ing the looseness of morals in the towns of 
Central Asia is doubtless correct, but I record the fact that the 
present ruler of Kashghar professes to enforce a very strict code 
of morality, It is peculiar of its kind, but it is supposed to be 
framed on the Koran, and according to the practice of orthodox 
Mahommedans, and he would be horrified i he knew that the 
accommodating rules of the Shias were supposed to prevail in 
his country. One of his followers once, speaking to me in no 
measured terms against the Shias, said he would have as much 
pleasure in slaying a Shia as an infidel, and his language 
would remind one of the animosity displayed by Catholics and 
Protestants to each other in days not very long gone by. 

_ As regards Charchan, or Charchand, we got some informa- 
tion from persons who had been there. It is a place of some 
importance; and was used as a penal settlement by the 
Chinese, and is now held by a governor under the Ameer of 
Kashghar. It contains about 500 houses, situated on the 
banks of two rivers, which unite on the plain and flow to 
Lake Lop. The town is situated at the bot of a mountain 
to the south, and the river which flows by it is said to come 
from Tibet. 


Captain Trotter has remarked that the exact geographical 
position of Charchand is not fixed with any degree of cer- 
tainty; but it is probably about equidistant from Kiria and 
Kurla, and he gives the marches from Khotan to Charchand, 
eit Kiria :-— 


4 marches = 104 miles, 
14 marches = 240 or 300 milea, 
Total .. ... 384 or 400 miles 


Mareo Polo describes the whole province as sandy, with 
had and bitter water; but here and there the water is sweet. 
This agrees with the information we obtained, Bhich was 
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Khotan to Kiria .. 
Kiria to Charchand 
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that, between Charchand and there are oases where wan- 
dering tribes of Sokpos, or roam about with their 
flocks and herds. I was informed that the present Governor 
of Khotan rode across from Kurla direct in fifteen days, a 
distance of about 700 miles. 

The stories told by Marco Polo, in his 39th chapter, about 
shifting sands and strange noises and demons, have 
repeated by other travellers down to the present time. 

| Prejevalsky, in pp. 193 and 194 of his interesting 
‘Travels, gives his testimony to the superstitions of the 
Desert; and I find, on reference to my diary, that the same 
stories were recounted to me in Kashghar, and I shall be able 
to show that there is some truth in the report of treasures bein 


val to view. I give the following from Colonel Page: 
*s work :— 


“The sands of Kugupchi are a succession of hillocks, 40, 50, 
rarely 100, feet high, lying side by side, and com of 
ow sand. The upper stratum of this sand, when di 
y the wind blowing on either side of the hills, forms loose 
drifts, which have the appearance of snowdrifts, 

“The effect of these bare yellow hillocks is most dreary 
and depressing when you are among them, and can see i 
but the sky and the sand ; not a plant, not an animal is visible, 
with the single exception of the yellowish-grey lizards (Phry- 
nocephalus sp.), which trail their bodies over the loose soil, 
and mark it with the patterns of their tracks. A dull heavi- 
ness oppresses the senses in this inanimate sea of sand. No 
sounds are heard, not even the chirping of the hopper: the 
silence of the tomb surrounds you. No wonder that the local 
Monguls relate some marvellous stories about these frightful 
deserts. They tell you that this was the scene of the principal 
exploits of two heroes—Gissar Khan and Chinghiz Khan. 
Here these warriors fought against the Chinese, and slew 
countless numbers, whose ies God caused the wind to cover 
with sand from the desert. To this day the Monguls relate 
with superstitious awe how cries and groans may be heard 
in the sands of Kugupchi, which proceed from the spirits of the 
departed ; and that every now and then the winds, which stir 
up the sand, expose to view different treasures, such as silyer 
dishes, which, although conspicuous above the surface, may not 
be taken away, because death would immediately overtake the 
gong ve ventured to touch them.” 

was at Peking last spring, I h 
fortune to meet Dr. Broteckuabian ris to the Rene 
Legation, an accomplished Chinese se olar, whose Notes on 
Chinese medieval travellers to the west contain valuablo 
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information. One of these travellers, Kin Ch’ang-chun, thus 


writes of his journey across the Great Desert in a.p, 1221:— 
“Whoever crosses that place in the daytime, and in clear 
weather (i.c. exposed to the sun), will die from fatigue, and his 
horses also, Only when starting in the evening, and travelling 
the whole night, is it possible to reach water and grass on 
the next day by noon. After a short rest, we started in the 
afternoon. On our road we saw more than a hundred sandhills, 
which seemed to swim like big ships in the midst of the waves. 
The next day, between 8 and 10 o'clock in the morning, 
we reached a town. We did not get tired travelling at night- 
time, only were afraid of being charmed by goblins in the 
To prevent the charms, we rubbed the heads of our 
horses with blood. When the master saw this operation, he 
smiled, and said goblins flee away when they meet a good 
man, as it is written in the books. It does not suit a Taoist 
to entertain such thoughts.” 
One thing strikes me as remarkable, that though, as I sup- 
poses Marco Polo visited Khotan, and passed along the road to 
p, he nowhere mentions the report of buried cities being 
in existence. Mirza Haidar, writing two centuries afterwards, 
alludes to them; and we learn from Chinese authorities that 
they were known to have been buried many centaries before 
Marco Polo’s time. 
ore passing to other authorities, I may make a remark on 
one of Colonel Yule’s Notes on this chapter. He speaks of the 
cities of Lop and Kank. But this Kank is, I think, probably 
the Katak mentioned by Mirza Haidar. The word in Persian 
is written SUS, and it depends on the diacritical points in the 
middle letter whether it is KGS (Katak) or KGS (Kank). In 
the copy of the ‘Tarikhi Rashidi’ I have it is Katak, and this - 
is the version adopted by Dr, Bellew. ; 
Haidar gives an account of the destruction of this city 
of Katak. According to him, the fate of the city had long 
been foreseen in the gradual advance of the sand; and the 
Priest of the city repeatedly warned his audience, in the Friday 
sermons, of the impending calamity; and finally, seei the 
ger imminent, he informed his congregation of a Divine 
order to quit the city, and flee from the coming wrath of God. 
He then formally bid them farewell from the pulpit, and forth- 
rith took his departure from the doomed abode. He left the 
esd <3 wie a of violent sae — asi sawed 
amily, an effects as he could carry with them. 
After he hail “gden some way, one of his companions (the 
muezzin, or crier to prayer of the mosque) returned to fetch 
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something left behind, and took the opportunity to mount the 
minaret, and, for the last time, chaunt the evening call to 
prayer from its tower. In descending, he found the sand had 


‘accumulated so high up the doorway that it was impossible to 


, it. He consequently had to reaseend the tower, and 
hace himself from it on the sand, and then effect his escape. 
He rejoined the Sheikh at midnight; and his report was so 
alarming, that they all arose and renewed their flight, saying 
“ Distance is safety from the wrath of God,” 
Such is the story told by a pious Mahommedan regarding 
the evil consequences of rejecting Islam. But a similar tale is 
told by the Chinese of another town, at or near Pima, which 
was destroyed in a somewhat similar manner in the sixth cen- 
tury A.D., in consequence of the neglect of the worship of 

Buddha, On that occasion, it is said, that there was a violent 
hurricane for six days, and on the seventh a shower of sand fell 
and buried at once the whole city. 

_ From the inquiries made by ‘Dr. Bellew, and others of our 
Mission, it appears that the large town of Lop, mentioned by 
Marco Polo, exists nolonger; but there are numbers of encamp- 
ments and settlements on the banks of the marshy lakes and 
their connecting channels, perhaps there are as many as @ 
thousand houses or camps. These are inhabited by families 
who emigrated there about 160 years ago. They are looked 
upon with contempt by true believers as only half Mussul- 
mana. The aborigines are described as very wild people— 
black men with long matted hair, who shun the society of man- 
kind and wear clothes made of the bark of a tree, The stuff is 
ealled “luff,” and is the fibre of a plant called “toka chigha,” 
which grows plentifully all over the sandy wastes bordering on 
the marshes of Lop. 

ay the present condition of the ancient cities of Lop 
and Katak, I will here give an extract from the Report of the 
Yarkund Mission. It is the statement of a Kirghiz of Kakshal, 
who had travelled over Ila and Kansuh during nearly thirty 
years, ‘and was in Peking at the time that city was taken by 
the allied French and English armies in 1860, “He had resided 
as a shepherd for three years at Lop itself. He says (page 46): 
Star ne Serpent 
ok Nor. One is five days’ journey north of Orimchi, 
and the other is beyond Lop, five days stath of Se This 
last is continuous with Chichan on the east of Khotan, and in 
it are the ruins of several ancient cities, of which nobody knows 
anything. The Loi of these is called Kok Nor, ‘Kok 
Nor’ means ‘blue lake,’ and these several countries are 50 
called because they have such sheets of water in different 
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of their surface. But these ruins of Kok Nor I myself have 
seen. They are on the desert to the east of the Katak ruins, 
and three days’ journey from Lop in a south-west direction, 
along the course of the Khotan River, The walls are seen 
rising above the reeds in which the city is concealed. I have 
not been inside the city, but I have seen its walls distinctly 
from the sandy ridges in the vicinity. I was afraid to go 
amongst the ruins because of the bogs around and the venom- 
ous insects and snakes in the reeds. ice camped about them 
for several days with a party of Lop shepherds, who were here 
pasturine their cattle. Besides, it is a notorious fact that 
people who do go among the ruins almost always die, because 
they cannot resist the temptation to steal the gold and precious 
things stored there. You may doubt it, but everybody here 
knows what I say is true, and there are hundreds of Kalmaks 
who have gone to the temple in the midst of these ruins to 
worship the god there. There is a temple in the centre of the 
ruins, and in it is the figure of a man. It is of the natural 
size; the features are those of a Kalmak, and the whole figure 
is of a bright yellow colour. Ranged on shelves all round the 
figure are precious stones and pearls of great size and iat 
and innumerable yimbs, or ingots of gold and silver. No 
has power to take away anything from here. This is all we 
known to the Pople of Lop. And they tell of a Kalmak who 
once went to worship the god, and after finishing his salutation 
and adorations, secreted two yémbs of gold in his fob and went 
away. He had not gone very far when he was overpowered by 
a deep sleep, and lay down on the roadside to have it out. On 
awaking he discovered that his stolen treasure was gone, though 
the fob of his debil, or frock, was as he had closed it. So he 
went back to the temple to get others, but, to his astonishment, 
found the very two he had taken returned to the pepsin 2 
from which he had removed them. He was so frightened 
he prostrated himself before the god, and, confessing his fault, 
begged forgiveness, The figure looked benignly on him and 
smiled ; and he heard a voice warn him against such sacrilege 
in future. He returned to Lop and kept his story a secret for 
& long time, till a Lamma discovered and exposed him, and he 
was 80 ashamed that he left the country.” 

Now, to come to the manner in which the shifting sands of 

he Desert have overwhelmed cities and fertile country, I may 
ore my own experience. When I was in Yarkund, in Novem- 

t, 1873, I saw black bricks of tea, old and musty, exposed for 
sale in the bazaar, and was told that t had come from 
Khotan. This stimulated my curiosity, and 1 made inquiry of 
our friend the Dadkhwah Mahamad Vande and of our escort, 
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who professed ignorance, that were almost as 
eal aay coun pay ptr ag the early 
days of the East India Company. Still, the subject was not 
lost sight of; and one day, as we were over desert 
country between Yarkund and Yungi Hissar, I was told that, at 
a distance of two days’ journey, there was a very ancient city 
buried in the great desert. On arrival at Kashghar I endea- 
voured, but without success (of which more hereafter), to visit 
Khotan. I received permission, however, to yisit the Kum 
ar cen ok peabirs ee ee the cangphigs and 
when spending a rather ee at Yung! 
Scene, while the party I had deopaichalit akhan were occu- 
pied in their most interesting exploration, Dr. Bellew and I deter- 
mined to make a little voyage of discovery on our own account. 
Riding for three hours in a north-east direction from the 
Fort of Yungi Hissar, through a well-cultivated country, to the 
wllere of Saigoon, we suddenly were plunged into an arm of 
the Great Desert. Our route then lay over hilly ground and 
wide plains, Here and there we saw small wells, covered over 
with huts to partons them from sand-storms, The water in all 
was very brackish. At one well there was’a tank and kind of 
hospice, where the man in following the usual custom, 
came out with a large loaf of eet on a trencher and 
offered us tea. At 5 p.m, after a ride of 85 miles, we came to 
the shrine of Huzrat Begum, the wife of Hussan Bochia Kha», 
who was killed and buried here just after the d of her 
sa ey army, a middle of the eleyenth century. Here 
we found a regu ospice, with an inner courtyard and four 
or five rooms for the better class of pilori Ontside were 
numerous rooms, in a spacious courty. 
peepemte cluster of houses for the servants of the shrine. The 
sheikh, or head of the establishment, is Shah Muksood, an old 
man of eighty-seven, very hale and jovial-looki He said he 
had never beyond the nearest village in his life, and there- 
fore could never have tasted a drop of sweet water. We learned 
that there was a buried city, or more probably only a fort, not 
far off, which belonged to Tokta Rashid, an Uighur chief, and 
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We then rode in a northerly direction to Qordum Padshah. 
At first the road slopes down to a wide hollow, which drains to 
the south-east, and there rises up the ridge which we had 
crossed the day before higher up to the north-west. On the 
way to this, we passed a number of shallow wells and superficial 
cisterns on the sides of the road, In all the water was 50 
brackish that most of our Indian cattle refused to drink it, 
* From the top of the ridge of clay and gravel, which here forms 
a high and slags bank Se ae: noting the Gon peal given My 
my compagnon de voyage, Dr. Bellew—* we got a good view 0 
the Desert away to the east, for the ridge Boe enti up and 
subsides in that direction to the level of the plain. The plain 
in that direction presents a vast undulating surface, drained by 
shallow and very wide water-runs, in which is a thin growth of 
reeds and rough bushes, but no sign of running water. But to 
the north it presents a perfect sea of loose sand, advancing In 
regular wave lines from north-west to south-east. The sand- 
dunes are mostly from 10 to 20 feet high, but some are seen 
like little hills, full 100 feet high, and in some spots higher. 
They cover the plain, of which the hard clay is seen between 
their rows, with numberless chains of two or three or more 
ag in a line, and follow in successive rows one behind the 

ther, just like the marks left by wave-ripples on a sandy 
beach, only on a large scale. Towards the south-east these 
sand-dunes all present a steep bank in the shape of a crescent, 
the horns of which slope forwards and downwards in points to 
the ground. The horns start from the high central part of the 
body of the crescent, which, in the opposite direction, tails off 
in a long slant down to the plain, These dunes cover the 
whole country towards the north and north-west as far as the 
eye can ; but towards the east they cease at 4 or 5 miles 
to the right of our road, and beyond that distance is seen the 
undulating surface of the desert. 

“ From the ridge up to the shrine itself, and next day for some 
milea further, our path wound amongst and over these sand- 
dunes, At about 4 miles from the ridge we passed a deserted 
post-stage, half submerged under the advancing sands, One 
of the priests of Mazar Hazrat Begum, who was with us as a 
guide, told us it was called Langar Bulghar Akhund, and said 

t it was built eighty years ago on an, at that time, open 
8pace in the sands, but had been abandoned since thirty years, 
owing to the encroaching sands having swallowed up its court 
and risen over its roof. We got down to examine the place, 
and found the wood-work, the fire-places, and shelves in two 
rooms, and also a part of the roof in a peesectiy torah and well- 
preserved state, as if but just vacated. About the building 
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was buried under a dune, the sand of which stood above the 


est of it to a height of Gor 8 feet; and on each side in rear 


were much larger dunes, whose regular crescentic form was 

fect, and uninjured by any obstruction. At one side of the 
two rooms still uncovered, and which faced to the south-east, 
was another room filled to the door with sand, which seemed to 


have crushed in the roof. 


“At Oordum Padshah, where we halted a day, we found some 
tenements actually occupied whilst in course of submergence ; 
showing that the process is rier a very gradual one, until 
the symmetry of the dune is so broken by the obstructin 
object that its loose materials subside by a sndden dissolution c 
its component particles, and thus overwhelm the obstruction. 
In this particular instance a chain of three crescentic dunes 
side by side had advanced in a line across the plain, till one of 
the outer crescents had struck the walls of the court of the 


tenement, and, growing up, had in time over-topped, and then 


overflowed and filled its area by its downfall; whilst the other 
two crescents at its side, continuing their unobstructed course, 
maintained their proper form uninjured. The same cause 
which propelled them gradually forward, also operated to drive 


the remainder of the broken dune forward, and it would in 


course of time not only bury the whole tenement, but would 


ultimately pass beyond it, and resume its original form on the 


n space farther on, in line with the other two crescents of 
e chain; thus leaving the tenement more or less uncovered, 
till it was again submerged by the next following row of similar 
sand-dunes. 
~“ These sand-dunes are formed by the action of the neniod} 
north and north-west winds, which here blow eee seen 
persistently during the spring months. And the reason of their 
pvereee is this—that once formed, the wind drives forward the 
oose particles on its surface, so that those on the sides, where 
there is least resistance, project forwards in the form of | 
horns, whilst those in the centre ride over each other till they 
produce the high curved bank between them: and on being 
pelled still farther, they topple over the bank out of the 
influence of the wind, but subject still to that of their gravit 
which carries them down the stee slope till they reach rd 
ground. And this action, continued for a length of time, is the 
eause of the gradual and symmetrical advance of the dunes. 
The rate of their progress it is impossible to determine, as it 
depends entirely on the varying force of the propelling power, 
the slope of the land, and the obstructions on its surface. But 
the phenomenon, as we saw it actually in course of operation, 
explains the manner in which the cities of Lop, and Kataék, and 
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others of this territory, have become overwhelmed in a flood of 
sand. And it confirms the veracity of the statements made by 
the shepherds who roam the deserts, to the effect that in these 
old ruined sites the houses now and then appear for awhile 
from under the sand, and again for awhile disappear under it. 
The idea that the process of burial is very gradual, is suggested 
by the remarks made by Mirza Haidar, and of the probability 
of this we had a Rt Be illustration in the tenement men- 
tioned above, as still occupied at Oordum Padshah, though the 
court up to its verandah was already full of sand from the 
dune which had broken over its walls, Had the court in this 
case been on the opposite side, and the house been the first to 
pass under the advancing sand, as we saw at the Langar Bulghar 
Akhund, it is easy to perceive how, on toppling over the front 
walls (if it did not suddenly by its weight crush in the roof) it 
would shut up the inmates in a living tomb, 

“That this actually did occur at Katik in many instances is 
evidenced by the skeletons and desiccated bodies which are 
still occasionally seen in unearthed houses, with their apparel 
and furniture intact and uninjured, as is told with such apparent 
truth by the shepherds who roam that spot at the present day. 
The shrine of Oordum Padshah is itself buried in the sand, and 
poles tufted with yaks’ tails mark the spot of the grave. But 
the monastery, and some alms-houses around, are built on small 
clear spaces on the plain, which appear here and there amongst 
the heaps of sand, and form as it were lanes, running in the 
direction of the march of the sand-dunes. Some of the larger 
dunes, at the distance of 300 or 400 yards off, lie obliquely 
upon the monastery; but as they seem to advance here at a 
ste slow rate—twelve years having passed since the dune 
broke into the court of the tenement mentioned without having 
yet completely filled its area, which is only 10 or 12 paces 
wide—the confident faith of the venerable sheikh who presides 
over it may prove justified. ‘The blessed shrine has survived 
the vicissitudes of eight centuries,’ he said, in reply to our fore- 
bodings of the danger threatening its existence ; ‘and, please 
God, it will survive to the end of the world.” ; 

I was very anxious after this to visit Khotan and examine 
the vine which have been exposed to view, but was unable to 
carry out my project. I, however, sent one of the Pundits, of 
whom so much has been heard, to travel in that direction, and 
Temployed other trustworthy men to visit the locality. The 
verbal foal side they brought back, each independent of the 
other, contirmed all 1 had heard before, 

The ingairies of the Pundit referred chiefly to the routes 
through Khotan to India, and, unfortunately, he did not direct 
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» his attention particularly to these cities. But he brought me two 
: figures, which were found in the buried city near Kiria, the one 
being an i of Buddha, and the other a oley Neues of Hunoo- 
man, the monkey Zod These had only just been found, and it 
was fortunate that they soon fell into his hands, for the pious zeal 
of a Mahommedan iconoclast would have consigned them to 
y destruction. Another man, Ram Chund, whom I had 
eputed to visit Khotan, brought me some gold finger-rings and 
nose-rings, such as are worn in the present day by Hindoo women; 
also some coins, of which the most remarkable are an iron one," 
apparently of Hermmus, the last Greek king of Bactria in the first 
century B.c., and several gold coins of the reign of Constans IL. 
and Pogonatus, Justinus, Antimachus, and Theodosius, Accord- 
ing to Ram Chund the buried cities proper are at a distance 
many marches east of Khotan; a discovery of buried ruins has, 
however, lately been made quite close to Ichi, the chief city 
of Khotan, at a distance of 4 miles to the north-west, A culti- 
vator, working in the fields, was watering his crop, and found 
the water disappear in a hole which absorbed it entirely. On 
digging to examine the hole, he found a gold ornament represent- 
ing the figure of a cow. News of this reached the ears of the 
Governor of Khotan, who ordered excavations to be made, and 
gold ornaments and coins were found. In the month of Apri 
1874, about the time when Ram Chund was there, a gold 
ornament weighing about 16 lbs. was found. It was in the 
shape of a small vase, and had a chain attached to it, Rumour 
faclared it to be a neck-ornament of the great Afrasiab, and the 
finder was declared to have hit upon the spot where Afrasiab’s 
treasure was buried. This, of course, is all pure conjecture, 
and Afrasiab, who was father-in-law to Cambyses IL, occupies 
| in all Central Asian legends, the place taken by Alexander the 





" Great in Asiatic legen history, or King Arthur in English 
tales. I hope the time is not far distant when a cones 
| exploration of these interesting ruins will bring to light many 


more treasures; and it is not only in the neich of 
[+ Khotan a these inquiries have to be made, Mtl 

According to information we picked up from travel] d 
confirmed by Syad Yakub Khan, there i a ruined city ealled 
Tukhti-Turan, close to the city of Kuchar, on a hill of bare 
rock; the ruins are of earth of a deep yellow colour quite un- 
like anything on the hill; there are besides a large number of 
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Probably the iron coin of Hermeus ma to be the oldest, but it } 
t been completely deciphered. The Aniemaok Ace a 
Menander 126 nc.” The little figure of Buddha is pronounced by competent 
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caves, excavated for residence, The city is said to have existed 
previous to the first Chinese occupation, and to have been con- 
sumed by fire, owing to the refusal of its ruler to adopt the 
Mahommedan faith. About 16 tash, or 60 miles, to the north 
of Kuchar a large idol is said to exist, which is cut out of the 
rock. It is 40 to 50 feet high, has 10 heads and 70 hands, 
and is carved with the tongue outside the mouth. The moun- 
tain behind the idol is exceedingly difficult of ascent; game 
abounds, but, owing to the protection of the idol, cannot be 
killed. Some very remarkable ruins are said to exist not far 
from Moral Bashi, Syad Yakub Khan gave us a description of 
them, but unfortunately not till after Captain Biddulph had 
visited the vicinity without being aware of the prize almost 
lh : 

Nod far thos the present city of Kashgar is the Kohna Shahr, 
or old city, which was destroyed many centuries ago, yet the 
walls, though only built of sun-dried bricks, are standing, with 
the holes in which the rafters were inserted as clearly defined 
as if they had been only just used. They reminded me of the 
holes to be seen in the rocks on the Danube just before ap- 
proaching the Iron Gates. As all, or nearly so, of the edifices 
in Central Asia are built of sun-dried bricks, it may seem 
remarkable that such structures should survive through so 
pe ek but the extreme dryness of the climate accounts 
for this. When I was staying at Yungi Hissar, [ visited the 
tomb of Hussan hra Khan. It is recounted on his tomb 
how he had earned the crown of martyrdom by falling in 
battle against the infidel King of Khotan, whose fort, which 
stood close by, he had destroyed. I went to see the fort, and 
found not only part of the woodwork in good order, but even 
the matting which is put under the earthwork of the eaves of the 
roof was still visible. According to the date on the tomb, this 
fort must have been destroyed upwards of 800 years ago. 

An interesting question may now be asked: Whiere do these 
sands come from? It is a remarkable fact well supported by 
the evidence of our senses, as well as by the reports of the 
inhabitants of the country, that all these sand-hills move in one 

tion, e., from north-west to south-east. If I were speaking 
of a tract of country east of the Great Desert of Gobi, the 
answer of course would be plain; but I am speaking of the 
extreme west corner of the Deaics and moreover I will endea- 
your to describe a still more remarkable circumstance. As we 
left Kum Shahidan on our return journey we took a westerly 

ion, and after crossing a sea of sand-hills for some miles 
came to cultivated ground, which we again exchanged for sand. 
Judging from Biss we saw, our theory was that these sands are 
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all ually moving on, and the we saw cultivated will 
in ES Gs cyervbelned and otis be now covered will be 
J laid bare. But, following this course for some miles, we should 
| have come to the Tian Shan Range. Does all this sand come 
> from that range? One idea started was that the sand comes 
from the great deserts in Russian Siberia, over the Tian Shan 
. Mountains. Another idea is that it is raised in the Desert of 
; Gobi, and is carried by a current of air round the basin of 
4 Kashgharia. 

or The idea of the sand coming from the range which imme- 
diately bounds the Desert cannot be maintained, I think. 
For the sand is blown always in one direction, and the particles 
are very much heavier than the very fine impalpable dust which 
fills the atmosphere with a haze as dense as a Taam fog, and 
which is doubtless raised by the various gusts of wind from the 
mountains on all sides. The dusty haze falls all over the Jand, 
but is not sufficiently thick to bury buildings, 

The theory that the sand is brought from a desert in Russia 
is also, I think, untenable. It would have to over Issyk 
Kul and other lakes and cultivated land, which we know are 
not thus covered with sand. It would, in fact, have to mount 

igh in the heavens, like a flock of geese, till it crossed the 
lofty Alai or Tian Shan Mountains, and then alight on the 
Desert of Gobi, sand being thus attracted to sand. 

The third theory, of a circular current of air, seems more 
probable. I have seen, on a small scale, something of the same 
appearance on the elevated plateau, crossing from the Chang- 
4 chen-mo Valley to the head of the Karakash River, on the large 

soda or alkali plain, which is, in fact, the dried-up bed of an 
old lake, and is surrounded by low hills. When I was en- 
camped in a ravine, about 5 miles from this plain, I observed 
about 2 p.m. that a dense cloud of white mist rose from the 
plain. A local dust-storm of a very disagreeable character 
seemed to be going on. But it did not spread, and next morning 
when we crossed soda plain all was quiet, ‘owards after- 
noon, however, a storm similar to what we had witnessed the 
day previously came on, and I believe such storms are of dail 
occurrence, except, perhaps, in winter. Some of my party, in 
crossing the plain, came across the remains of the animals and 
some camp articles, too, ially buried, which, it wag said, 
had been lost or left by Adolphe Schlagintweit in 1857. Now 
what I saw there on a small scale may be going on, on a much 
3 grander scale, in the large basin of the Desert of Gobi. Ima 
mention here that, in crossing from San F rancisco to New York, 
I observed that the plateau between the N evada Range and 
Rocky Mountains is very similar in its features to parts of 
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Central Asia, and ially to the hi ions between the 
Karakorum and Varad. . baits a 
Ihave said that an attempt made by me to pay a visit to 
was unsuccessful, and this leads me to notice the re- 
marks of a writer in the July number of the‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
who gives his ope that had the surveillance and restraint to 
which, under the guise of attentions, the Mission was subjected 
been resisted successfully at the beginning, and had not time 
been unaccountably lost, a much more extensive exploration of 
this interesting country might have been made. ‘This able re- 
viewer had probably not travelled in Asiatic countries, or he 
may have forgotten his knowledge of Asiatic character, and has 
not weighed sufficiently carefully the responsibilities which 
fetter those who have the conduct of such an expedition as I 
had the honour to command. But as the opinions he has thus 
expressed have been shared by others, who, with an imperfect 
knowledge of the whole circumstances of our position, have 
chafed at the loss of apparently easy opportunities for adding to 
our stock of know I may here say a few words which 
will perhaps throw some light on the matter, and explain what 
reviewer considers to be unaccountable negligence on my 
part. However friendly an Asiatic may be, he is proverbially 
icious of the actions of all foreigners. Mr. Shaw, to whom, 
as the Quarterly Reviewer justly remarks, is due the honour of 
the first successful advance into that long-closed country, as is 
duly related in his ‘ High Tartary, Yarkund, and Kashghar,’ an 
interesting record of his adventures and of difficulties overcome 
by a happy mixture of boldness and diplomacy with patience 
and good humour gives instances of the disappointments to 
w he was subjected, and he has often recounted to me the ; 
manner in which he was tantalised with expectation of imme- 
diate liberty of action; but always to be deeppoerad at the 
moment of fruition. During his first visit to Yarkund and 
he was kept a prisoner inside the four walls of his 
house or in his tent, and never entered the city at all. This 
was, however, a circumstance in no way to be wondered at, but 
when he revisited the country as the Political Agent deputed 
by the Indian Government, and after the return of our Mission 
when he might be sure of enjoying the fruit of newly established 
relations with the Ameer, I f expected that he would travel | 
the country and accomplish what we had left undone. 
But it is a fact that Mr. Shaw did not even enter the city of 
Kashghar, although he resided for several months within a few 
niles of the city. He has never been inside it or beyond Yangi 
» the old Chinese quarter now occupied by the Ameer, 
and 5 miles distant from the city. The reason he gave me for y 
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» 
this was that though he doubtless might have insisted on going 
there, he abstained from doing so out of deference to the known 

‘or supposed feelings of the Ameer; and if in such a small 
matter he considered it polite to abstain from exercising an 
Englishman's propensity to satisfy his curiosity, I feel that I 
have a strong authority on my side. To any one unacquainted 
with the character of these Asiatics, their conduct is often 
inexplicable, and most trying to one’s patience. Mr. Shaw 
recounts how the Yarkund officials would come to him in his 
confinement and eins a visit to the city, or to sume gardens 
in the neighbourhood, and having excited his expectation to 
the highest pitch, and having gone so far as to fix the time 
for going and all preliminaries, they would raisinsome hidden 
and insuperable objection, I found exactly the same process 
adopted with reference to myself. On the oecasion of my first 
visit to Yarkund in 1870, the Dadkhwah made the usual offer 
of perfect liberty of action, but was mightily offended because I 
took him at his word, On the second visit, I arranged through 
my friend Syad Yakub Khan for complete liberty to be aceorded 
to the members of the Mission to roam about anywhere within a 
day's journey of our quarters, leaving more extended excursions 
to be matter of separate arrangement. We had not been lodged 
in Kashghar a week before we obtained the permission of the 
Ameer to visit the frontier fort of Chakmak. Captain Biddulph 
was allowed to go on an excursion to Maralbashi, and as soon 
as the weather permitted we took a journey up towards Ush 
Turfan. During the winter months very extended journeys 
could not be undertaken ; but I was constantly consulted as to my 
wishes for sending a party to Aksu and to Lake Lop, as well as to 
Khotan. The Ameer volunteered to make use of Dr, Sto- 
litzka’s valuable scientific knowledge, and after having received 
his report, or specimens of coal, copper, and other ore 

that he should be sent to ee the mines, But pate 

. Bhaw's case, s0 it was in ours; just at the last moment 
some excuse was raised, and the expedition had to be postponed 
sina die, I find that another great traveller (M. Prejevalsky) 
details experience similar to ours, and complains of bei de- 
tained just at the moment of departure, for reasons which he 
could not discover either then or afterwards; and Schuyler, in 
his most Te work on ‘Turkestan,’ records similar 
experiences, an am inclined to think that pean 
travellers in Central Asia are likely to suffer in ae bi way 
until they can discover the secret which the reviewer apparently 

‘for overcoming these obstacles. The important journe 

to the Pamir by Colonel] Gordon's party required corablenahie 
negotiation on my part; and after it had started, the Ameer 
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sent word to recall it; and I had some difficulty in reconciling the 
Ameer to Colonel Gordon prosecuting his journey. My appli- 
cation to visit Khotan, after having been sanctioned and every 
ment having been made, was finally flatly refused; and 
insisted on having my own way, it is most probable that 
I should have found insuperable difficulties put in my path, and 
it is certain that I should have caused a breach in the friendship 
it was ay object and duty to cement. 

Possibly“it may be said that all this only shows the hollow- 
ness of the Ameer’s performance of friendship; and, in fact, I 
have frequently seen this — as a proof of the worthlessness 
of any treaty of amity with the rulers of countries across our 
border. Butg take leave to differ entirely fron. such opinions. 
We cannot judge Asiatics as we would detente They do 
not understand expeditions conducted for purely scientific pur- 
poses; and they may be excused for disliking to show all their 
resources even to their most valued European friends. I ean- 
not do better than conclude my Paper by a quotation from the 
remarks made by the distinguished President of the Royal 
Geographical Society :—“ We must complain that our reputa- 
tion in the East takes its complexion from our conquests 
and progress in India, the history of which, in broad outline, 
at least, is perfectly well-known in China, if not all over Asia. 
How we began by asking for a privilege to trade, and ended by 
annexing provinces, after disastrous wars, is no secret. What- 
ever explanations or defence we may have to offer as to the 
causes of this inevitable advance from trading factories to 

we can scarcely tany Eastern sovereign or people 
ae much credit to them. We must pameetesien | 

negotiate, weighted with the heavy en of di 
and suspicion, 
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“HL. The Russian Expedition to the Alei and Pamir. 
By Rozert Micuert. 


(Read, January 8th, 1877.) 

Tue Russian annexation of Ferganah, the patrimony of Baber, 
who was king of that Song in the fifteenth century, known 
also as the-late Khanat of hokand, gave occasion to a series 
of military expeditions against the so-called unruly elements of 

the tion, viz., the Kirghiz. 
Kirghiz are a nomad race, who may by cou be 
— warlike only in comparison with the wentary Unde 
more bellicose are the ipchaks, another wandering people, 
whose influence, under viziers of that race, seems to have been, 
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on the whole, alwa nt in the Khanat. These two 

races number about 300,000 individuals within the limits of 
Ferganah, the Kipchaks being located in the north-eastern 
_ portion of the Khanat, and the Kirghiz distributed both north 

and south, perhaps two-thirds of their ageregate being strewn 
about the high valleys and over the table-lands on the south, 
era across the high latitudinal ranges even to the 


mir. 
~The Kipchaks having been considerably reduced in numbers 
between September, 1874, and January, 1875, when Namangan, 
Andijan, Assaké, and other places were almost wholl burned, 
or demolished by shells, while seep het WAS | My 
ravaged, it became necessary to tame the wandenge sons of 
mystic southern confines of the Ferganah Valley, who, like 
restless ants, came and baa the valleys of the grea) 
over the es to their unknown pasturing nds beyo 
payin sai dood to the fact that the new etitiioeiiaas locked to 
them for humble submission and for systematic tribute, Their 
retiring habits, their sulky disposition, their evasiveness, their 
rude and extravagant notions of inoffensive independence, were 
+ «ontrary to all the well-established maxims of military rule and 
. ag administration; hence the several expeditions to the 
: i Mountains in the early part of the present year, when the 
Kirghiz were eo some severe lessons im political economy— 
hence also the despatch of the three tailitary columns in Jaly 
last to the uplands of the Alai and Pamir, over which the ant- 
dike courses of the nomads serve to facilitate communication 
with Kashgar on the east, with Karateghin on the west, and 
-with the country at the sources of the Oxus, and with Badakh- 
-shan, on the south. 
How and when the Kirghiz first came to occupy the great 
‘table-land separating Eastern from Western Asia is an un- 
‘Tayelled mystery. Their original migration from the Da-Kem, 
~or Upper Yenissei Valley, in the Sayan Mountains, must have 
been effected in very remote antiquity ; and they are probably 
‘the remnants of the most ancient people in the history of 
Central Asia. According to Chinese authorities, quoted by 
those who have inquired into the origin of this people, they are 
the remains of the Hagas, mentioned by Chinese ef roniclers of 
the fifth century as the relics of a once very numerous and 
werful nation, traced back to the second century before 
Bhi. In the fifth century we read of them as 
carriers on the Muzart Pass; we read of Kirghiz slaves in the 
time of the Roman Emperor Justinian IL,” who sent an 
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embassy to the far East, under the tefect Zemarchus; but we 
also read of the Kirghiz in the thirteenth century as composing 
the vanguard of Chingiz-Khan’s great Mongol army of invasion, 
In the seventeenth century they were found in very diminished 
numbers in the Upper Yenissei alley by the Russian Cossacks, 
who drove the remaining tribes out of that country in the 
process of exacting “ Yassuk.”* Their language is Turk, with 
an admixture of Persian, through cohabitation with Tranians, 
who at one time settled in this central Sng of inner Asia, 

‘tom this it was concluded by several Oriental scholars that 
their origin was Turk: but Klaproth almost established it as a 
fact that they belong to the Indo-Germanie family. 

‘The country which the yarious tribes of these ay occupy 
is a part of that particular region in Asia which is least known 
to us, and which is therefore calculated to arouse the liveliest 


Until recent times nothing but very vague and confasing 

data and scientific theo helped towards the delineation of the 
country north of the 37th parallel to the 40th, between the 

3rd and 76th degrees of ongitude. Spurious accounts of 
travel and travestied factst had made confusion even worse 
confounded, 

From north to south no known traveller besides Abdul 
Medjid UES) hes ever crossed the Alai and Pamir Plates, 
excepting perhaps an occasional envoy from Khokand to Cal- 
cutta, On the other hand, from east and west, it was traversed 
in the earliest period of our era,t in the Middle Ages,§ and in 
the beginnin, of the seventeenth centu [i In 1838 Lieutenant 
Wood aaendod to one of the sources of the Oxus on the Great 
Southern Pamir. Colonel Montgomerie's Mirza, in 1868, crossed 
the Little Pamir, which lies to the south of the Great Pamir 
and Wood’s Lake, on his way from Wakhan to Yarkand. 
Lieutenant Hayward, in 1868, was the first to give us the out- 
lines of its eastern ramparts, Faiz Buksh, in 1870, crossed by 
the Great Pamir to Sarikol and Yarkand. 

The members of Sir Douglas Forsyth’s mission to Yarkand in 
1873 extended their explorations from the east to about 38° 5 5. 
ww» and 71° 50' 5. long. The Russian military expedition of 
1876 coming from the north, attained very nearly the 39th 
ier The Russians have now camped on the shores of the 
Great?) Kara-kul Lake; passed by Abdul Medjid; they have 


t Vide ‘Journal of Royal ieal Society’ for 1866, vol. xxxvi. p, 248. 
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ascertained very approximately the situation of Lake Riang-kul ; 
and fina the woctorn side they have discerned the mountain- 

of stupendous altitude which Hayward in 1869 observed, 
and laid down from the east, to which the members of the 
Yarkand mission coincided with the Russians in attributing a 
height far exceeding 22,000 feet, and which it is now positively 
asserted is a meridional —the Imaus of Ptolemy’s Geo- 

y, the Bolor, Belut, or Belur-tagh of Humboldt.* 

e name “ Bolor” is repudiated as obsolete since the beven- 
teenth century by Sir Henry Rawlinson and by Colonel Yule; 
but the range, it would appear, must be re-admitted into the 
2 aecgg system of Asia. 

t was Baron Humboldt’s opinion that the so-called Bolor 
Mountains were .a connecting link in the meridional system, 
traceable from Cape Comorin to the Northern Ocean; but he 
was five-and-a-half degrees wrong in his reckoning, throwi 
his “Bolor” a couple of degrees west even of Arrowsmith’s 
transverse range, which the latter took from the < Apocryphal 
Travels’ recently discovered in the Foreign Office, 

Humboldt drew his continuous line of mountains from the 
ag to the Thian-Shan, in a direction from 8.5.8. to N.X.W. 
From the meridian of Yarkand this is indeed the direction of 
Lieutenant Hayward’s “ Kizyl-Yart Range ;” and this is as much 
a watershed between Eastern and Western Turkestan as the 
ridge which the Pundit Manphul has “appropriately termed 
the Pamir range ;”t but the Pundit’s range runs in a direction 
from 8.8.W. to N.N.E.; and taken separately under its distinctive 
name, it might more correctly be said ‘to bound the Pamir 
Steppes} on the south-east, Hayward’s range being clearly their 
eastern limit in the north. 

name “ Kizyl-Yart” does not, however, appear to 
applicable to Hayward’s “ Meridional Range,” and would seem 


. y to attach only to a red ridge, and to a i i 
f el Alai Mountains,§ which Fedchenko pe Se 





Trans-A lais ; orgie Captain Trotter also observes Pengonyd 
the name by which the range in question is known to the Kash- 
garians, 


. Stow ‘sleo 1a gene — bane the name of s trans- 
lated roof of the world,” ugh, taken idiomati migh moro 

correctly rendered “ the crown of the world’s head.” cally, i be 

t ‘Report of the Yarkand Mission, 1873,’ p, 285, 


Captain Trotter calls it the western boundary of Pamir steppes 
Pt ev aaninang Gomera d Alai Velen. the Kay /-Yart formed 
sou e ley. ‘8S 
China? Bir Be ie Repatch of the Modern 
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The Pamir, or what is known of it, is so fully described in the 
* Report of the Yarkand Mission,’ and in Colonel Gordon’s book, 
that I need not recapitulate here, and quite enough may be 
gathered to throw more light on the subject from the Russian 
account which follows. ‘The Pamir, the Bam-i-Dunia, or “ Roof 
of the World,” a plateau of 8000 to 10,000 feet altitude, inter- 
sected by | valleys and crowned with mountain-ranges, 
vraag ts of 25,000 and 26,000 feet, and perhaps even 
mo. occurs in the illustration of Ptolemy's Geography. 
Tt was his country of the Comedme ¢ to which the approach was 
at that remote Roman period shown to be only from the north, 

he dry mist noticeable on the elevated Alai and Pamir 

table-lands, and alluded to in the Paper which will now follow, 
is a peculiar phenomenon which has never been roperly 
elucidated. I haye heard it explained as attributable to a 
pectiliar electric condition of the atmosphere, in which the dis- 
integrated particles of sand-dust are drawn upwards peg 
dead stiltncee of the air until the attraction ceases, when t 
mist clears by the dust falling and covering the surface of the 
earth as with a carpet. It is mentioned by the Russo-Greek 
Danibeg who, when in Yarkand in 1795, aueeval in 
to it: “Throughout almost the entire autumn the sky here is 
clouded. An inexplicable dust, brought no one knows where- 
from, falls like ram, and makes this season very gloomy. It 
very frequently happens,” Danibeg continues to eey, “that, 
wae to heavy moisture, the air is filled with reddis insects, 
which are called Korbit. It is very seldom that those who are 
bitten by it escape death. When the said dust falls instead of 
rain the inhabitants know that the year to follow will bri 
abundant harvests: but should ordinary rain fall, then it is 
taken as a sign that the next year will be very unproductive ; 
and on such occasions certain customary prayers are said, The 
said dast descends in such density that even the sun’s rays can- 
hot penetrate it, and this sometimes continues seven or eight 
days. This dust is so fine that it penetrates through the finest 
ere. t oe 
The following reports of the recent Russian expedition were 
written by Captain Kostenko, geographer to the detach- 
ment ;— 


a = ae Re 


* The Bam-i-Dunin is 11-13,000, 


Tt Vide lith ed copy of Map to illustrate 
Ptolemy's Geographical N otions, by ‘Arnold Buckinek, E 1478, and 
Grigoricf’s ‘Eastern Turkestan’ (Russian annotated edition of Ritter's Erdkunde), 
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Esl ' Le ar agaiea, May. 
Troops in the Ferganah Region, 1876," 

1,—General Kaufmann, commanding the forces in Turkestan, 
ordered Major-General Skobelef to organise a detachment which, 
under his own command, should advance to the Alsi, and 
march into the very heart of the summer pastures of the 
Kirghiz, and so demonstrate the feasibility of coercing the 
nomads. The detachment was divided into three columns ; 
the Utch-Kurgan, Osh, and Gulsha columns: which were to 
iroceed by separate routes and form a junction on the Alai. 

While pursuing a military administrative object, the expe- 
ditionary force at the same time served scientific aims, since it 
visited countries into which the foot of an educated Euro 
had never before penetrated. We know that the Alai abuts 
immediately on the Pamir, one of the least known parts of the 
world, and a feature of the greatest interest to every enlightened 
man, as to every Geographer. In view of this, the expedition 
was furnished wi military topographical party of eight 

ns. 


_ The astronomical and barometrical labours were entrusted 
to the geodesist, A. Bonsdorf. Mr. W. Oshonin was charged 
with the natural history department, and I was commissioned 
to study the geography and statistics of the region, 
On reaching » Messrs. Oshonin and Bonsdorf, as well 
as myself, were ordered to proceed to Gulsha, where we were to 
ourselves to the column which was to be headed by the 
commander of the expedition in person. This column was to 
take the main caravan road passing from Ferganah to Kashgar, 
pd the Nope thane ne 
We arrived at Gu on the 18th (30th) July, i 
the column had already marched out etn Keene et 
Gulsha is the Russian most advanced out in Contral 
Asia. In the Gulsha Valley, as throughout a whole of the 
mountainous zone of Ferganah, the rains are as frequent as the 
winds. Snow falls thickly here in the winter, and the frosts are 
Biss Cana rete in nd Gn “ie 
fhe Gulsha river is in in the month of J i 
epreads very widely, and there is no passage wee bn 
narily, the principal arm of the Gulsha is about 10 fathoms 
wide, and it may crossed, though with some difficulty ; there 
is a wooden bridge thrown over it to ease the t+ yin 


* Translated from Captain Kostenko'’s communications t6 the « ,; 
No, 206, No. 211, No. 229, No, 235, No, 289. WN, Invalide Risse, 
October, and November, 1876,” ? N® B44, and No, 250 for September, 
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_ Notwithstanding the wildness of the surrounding coun 
and the isolation of the place from the populated centres, Gulag 
18, In political and administrative respects, a very important 
point. _Kara-Kirghiz sow their wheat and barley all 
around ee and take up their quarters in its vicinity for 
bed of the Gulsha river is 4100 feet above sea-level. 
started up the Gulsha valley on the 19th Gist) July 
with @ convoy of Cossacks, expecting at Kizyl-Ku to 
the column which was advancing to the Bash (Gpper) 


eres 


along the right bank of the river, over the 

the hi Occasionally it ran along ledges, of sufficient 

however, to be free from r, excepting one plats, 

there, owing to a landslip, the horses to tread carefully 

: ‘sg grdyprericy Skobelef, in command of the expedition, 
ined the Gulsha column on the 25th July om August) and 

the following day the troops advanced to the Alai, 

The column was composed of two companies of infantr 4 

division of mounted rifles, one “ sotnia” of Cossacks, wi 

two mountain guns, a rocket company, and a company of 


road trended up the Gulsha defile, which was very much 


A 


8‘s 


1 ag of the archa, or Juni aga pga were observ- 
on the mountain tops ae in the hollows, whilst rows of 
poplars, of willows, bramble bushes, &c., ornamented the 
inging the boisterous and roaring torrent. 
1-Kurgan the road continued to zi for the 
along the high mountain ledges, and might have had 
for those who were fond of excitement. The frail, 
i suspended over the — oecasioned no 


idation, although the men an noes paces 3 Sem 
respectful one from the other. 

versts of Kizyl-Kurgan the detachment passed 

Yangi-Aryk, where, three months previously, 

belef @ serious engagement with the Kara- 


t of 8 versts from the bridge the troops had to 
rocks and along mountain sides, losing, however, 
Yio amie ee ap ore 
of Sofi-Kurgan, the valle the Gulsha, 
by copses of tall poplars, in one of which, 
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within 2 versts of Sofi-Kurgan, the detachment halted for 
the night, after a march of 20 versts, at Kulanka-Tugai. 


2.—On the 28th July (9th August), the detachment con- 
tinued its march to the Alai, marching all the way through 
a wide defile, and encountering no difficulties, the only draw- 
backs being the constant fords over the Gulsha. 

At first the water in the main channel was upto the men’s 
waists, but further on it was less deep. The Gulsha was 
perceptibly smaller above the confluence of the Terek-Su, 
Streaming down from the Terek-Davan. 

At Sofi-Kurgan, a former Kokand fort, 2 versts from Kulanka- 
Tugai, the road diverges to the Terek-Davan (pass). The 
mountains which skirt the Gulsha defile begin to lose in 
beet from Sofi-Kurgan, although the bottom of the yalley 
visibly rises, and at each step one is led to expect an open 
country and a view of the Alai plateau. 

The formation of the mountains becomes somewhat different. 
Clay, principally red, and mixed with pebbles, becomes the 
leadin g element. The slopes are covered with archa, which 
increases in abundance as the ground rises, In the Sonth 
Kokand mountains the lowest limit of the archa is at an eleva- 
tion of 5000 feet, and the uppermost limit occurs at 10,000 
feet height. 

Although the archa reminds one at a distance of the fir, yet it 
does not attain the size of the latter, and the archa forests of 
Central Asia bear but a faint resemblance to our European 


woods. 

The defile through which the detachment marched resounded 
with the voices of numerous birds, the greatest interest being 
awakened by the call of a certain mountain snipe (Ibidorhynchus 
Struthersii, Gray), which is found in the Himalayas and Thian 


Among quadrupeds along this line of march, the marmot 
abzervedalinost ever as ‘ 
ow e end of the first march the detach 
from the Gulsha defile, and crossed a axcall sametine pm 
soft clay (Kizyl-Kurt, red range), and halted for the night at the 
el It, a ga eg is of the Gulsha guliey, to which the 
n e camp was pitched j 
Ee oem 
y (0th A , the main fo : 
camp on the Kizyl-Kurt, an rs abe Prince Witzensteta's 
flying column to yr Archat defile, 
stream runs through the defile, which final] i 
Gubhe 4 y falls into the 
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This defile, or glen, was found to be the most picturesque of 
all the glens in the South Kokand Mountains; and it may be 
here observed that the mountains and valleys of the Semire- 

ion are incomparably more varied and more beautiful 
than those of the country now in question. 

Besides the archa, the Archat, defile was decorated with 
meadow-sweet and mountain-ash, with a sprinkling of birch, 
and with various kinds of brushwood. 

The first 8 versts of road were found easy, after which came 
the pass over the Archat mountains,® a continuation of the Alais. 
This ey 2 is exceedingly steep; the crest of the pass is only 
1} verst from the foot of the mountains and 1500 feet above 
it. According to barometrical measurement, the absolute 
height of the pass is 10,300 feet. The peaks on either side, 
by measurement with the sextant, attain 13,000 feet. The 
path up to the pass is very winding. Many of the horses lost 
their footing, and tumbled down the precipices, but their packs 
were nearly all recovered.t 

The Taldyk Pass, further west, over which the Gulsha 
column should have gone, according to the original plan, is 
considerably less steep, and may, therefore, be more easily 
adapted for a carriage-road. The detachment was obliged to 
wares in ry tong of Prin ce seca caproierin Pinal : 

ma nt panorama opens to the view from the top 0 
the pass. In the Sonarohad. ie the Alai plateau, bayer it 
rises the Trans-Alai mountain range, screening from sight the 
least known portion of the Pamir. 

_The valley, or rather the high table-land of the Kizyl-Su 
river, which stretched out before us, was skirted on the south 
by a grand mountain chain, snow-capped throughout its entire 
extent. Almost immediately opposite the pass rose the peak 
which the Jate Mr. Fedchenko called Kaufmann Peak, in honour 
of the Governor-general of Turkestan. 

The descent from Archat Pass to the Kizyl-Su Valley is only 
about 9 yersts (6 miles) long. A rivulet rans parallel with the 
defile through which lies the descent, and the slopes on both 
sides are completely bare, while on the other hand the bottom 
and the sides of the valley are carpeted with a tall, thick, and 
Succulent grass variegated with flowers. , 

‘The Kizyl-Su flows near the foot of the descent. The river 
winds in a broad bed measuring one verst across, and divided 
Mto several arms. At this time of the year the depth of 
Water in the main channel is about 28 inches. The water is 








; The same which is known “ Shart.” 
t Brion Wiksenstete tenveroed thie pox by night without any eocklent 
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d (kisyl), from the clay which forms the bed, but it has a 
good taste and is potable. 

_ After fording the river the detachment proceeded across 
the Alsi steppe, which was thickly covered with feather- 
grass and “kipetz,” which latter, as food for horses, is very 
a umerous traces showed that large herds of cattle 
able distance 


Z 





but no ris creature was observable for a consider- 
around, 
Crossing some narrow, dry troughs, the detachment came to 
a halt for the night, at a distance of 3} versts from the Kizyl- 
Su, on the bank of a small river called the Kitchkene-Kizyl-Su, 
which is also red in colour. The elevation of the is 
9300 feet. It was a very cold night ; the thermometer fell below 
the freezing-point, and a hoar frost lay on the ground. When 
the sun rose, the thermometer rose rapidly with it, and by mid- 
day the air was quite warm.* 

the 11th of August (N. 8S.) the detachment marched in a 

south-easterly direction, to the of the Trans-Alai 
where Prince Witgenstein’s flying column was already occupy- 


Es 


* 


ing a position. 
rhe intervening country is an undulating valley, perceptibl 
raised towards the Trane Alai Mountains. Neues: furrows, via 
of water, intersect it in various directions. Numerous kinds of 
with the champignon, are found in the thick, suéeu- 
lent Erase, and these are very rare in central Asia, for they do 
not obtain either in the Kirghiz steppe or in the Kizyl-Kum, 
nor are they found in any of the other steppes of Turkestan. 
is day's march was one of 12 versts (8 miles) ; conse- 
quently the breadth of the Alai Plain, in the section traversed, 
7 17 versts (113 ore = — night halt was in the sub- 
ine zone of the Trans-Alais, where the detachment 
with 1 Prince Witgenstein's colamn. pars 2 
oc General Skobelef received the elders of the Alai- 


Z. 
the 30th July (11th August) Prince Witgenstein 
ched in advance. His mounted infantry returned tito 
camp, mod nosey A the lst (13th) August, from a position on 
Kara- e, the prince, with 30 horsemen, havi roceeded 
ee: - porgeie 
officers who came back stated that the latean 
Kara-Kul was so much above sea-level that ieinery of ciscae 
bled from the nose, While several of them fainted away, . 
From the position at the base of the Trans-Alai range this 
troop of mounted infantry had marched about 27 versts (18 


* Warm enough for the officers to retain only their linen frocks, 
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miles), to the summit of the — There is a small lake 
the range, called Kizyl-Kul, which is probably the 
source of the Kizyl-Daria, an affluent of the Kashgar Davis. 
The. ity is sterile, the surface being either saline or sand— 
in some drifting, in others yi Not a single live 
creature was encoun onthe way. A scattering of gigantic 
horns of the arkhara* (Ovis Poli) was the only evidence of life 
— line of country. 
crossing a second range of no great altitude, the detach- 
ment came in sight of a large lake, the Kara-Kul, lying within 
65 yersts (43 miles) of the northern base of the Trans-Alai 
Mountains. The plateau is surrounded by high, snowy moun- 
tains. The water of the lake was azure; an island was obsery- 
able in the middle. The bottom was found to be muddy ; the 
surface was slightly frozen. A river issues from it in an easterly 
direction, towards , which, according to the guides, was 
only a ern ideo six days distant. The fi column 
found neither fodder nor fuel. Generally speaking, the track 
Pia aae, ea to wear an . of the most 
extreme sterili teness, giving evidence of a most 
rigorous climate. 
3.—General Skobelef equi a mounted division of rifles, 
hich he to Tee Witeee, who was on the 
_ Kara-Kul It was suggested that I should snopes 
this column, which started an hour after the issue of the 
: men took provisions for six days, and I provided 
myself with only the strictest necessaries, such as warm clothing, 
for my horses, and a supply of. provisions, | 
We marched out of camp at 9 P.x., when it was piteh-dark, 
ing to 


slowly and , and princi trusting to the 

instinct of the Hae to Shae. safely over she heck ground, 
and although the furrows were not deep, their ins were 
like those of fissures, and the ground was also riddled by 
marmots, A seven yersts’ ride over the Alai platean brought 
our troop to the Kizyl-Yart defile in the Trans-Alai Mountains, 
which is formed by a stream of the same name flowing in 
several branches h the southern portions of the defile 
bed, so thickly studded with boulders that the 
horses had to tread with great circumspection. Turning to the 
left along an affluent of the main stream, and proceeding up 
the second or upper portion of the defile, the obstruction 
was found to be still greater. Fortu- 
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nately, however, the moon had risen before the troop had 


filed into this rock-strewn valley. These stones are the main 


impediments along this route, and over the Kizyl-Yart Pass. 
The top of the Sse is 25 versts OF miles) from the mouth of 
the defle- The road may be easily made available for wheeled 
carriages by removing the stones which block up the bed of the 
river and cover the mountain slopes. The defile is pk cicd 
larly wild and desolate near the pass, the summit of which 
is at an elevation of 11,700 feet. From the summit of 

pass * a view is obtained of the Pamir generally, and in 
particular of the Pamir Khargoshi [of the haral in the southern 
portion of which lies Kara-Kul Lake. A mass of bare 
mountains, snow-capped and otherwise, stretching in various 
directions, also open to the view, and these seem to be 
intersected by more or less wide valleys and gorges as denuded 
of vegetation as the mountains themselves, The descent from 

pass is easy and convenient, and is only 2 yersts lo 
when it breaks on the wide bed of a mountain stream call 
Kurun-Sai (dry bed), by the Kara-Kirghiz. Notwi i 
this appellation, a stream runs here in a direction south from 
north. From the side of the Pamir the foot of the pass is on 
an elevation of 11,000 feet. The lengthy and wide bed of the 
Kurun-Sai merges into the very long valley, which extends 
from east to west. 

The valley widens to an extent of two versts, Throughout 
its entire extent the bottom of the valley is covered either with 
boulders or with sand, friable and firm. The series of mountains 
enclosing the valley do not attain the height of perpetual snow ; 
they are bare and rocky, and being composed of argillaceous 

@, are wholly covered with detritus, At right angles 
with this yalley the mountains are broken by transverse 
valleys, Through the break in these mountains (12,000 to 
13,000 feet) snow-capped mountains are visible to right and 
left. The valley extends 20 versts (13 miles) gradually rising 
to the east, terminating in low ridges of conglomerate, Here 
an elevation of 11,700 feet is attained. From the summit of 
this pass, the descent is into the hollow of the Kara-Kul 
and the eye takes in the wide busin of the lake encircled by 
mountains. These mountains are mostly snow-capped, ially 
those on the east, and it is only on the west and orth staan that 
a break in the snow-line is observable. The aspect of the hollow. 
with the large azure lake and its elevated islands, is very grand. 

po 











Meee og ibe, of two Kara-Kirghiz saints are noticeable on the summit, the 
of which is ornamented with the horns of 
largest : rams and of arkharas, 


with 
ke. node 
ut these hardly rise to 14,000 feet Are visible on each side of the spas, 
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"After a gradual descent of 12 versts (8 miles) we came to a 
halt for the night on the bank of a small stream flowing into 
the lake at a distance of 2 versts from its mouth. 

On the ee day, August 3rd (15th), I undertook an 
expedition to the is be" A considerable portion of the lake is 

ied by islands and necks of land having the appearance 
of «high longitudinal ridge intersecting the lake from north 
to sou The largest of the islands adjoins to the north shore, 

connected with it by a narrow neck of land, like a bridge, 
about 250 fathoms long, and about 10 fathoms wide. is 
neck is considerably raised, being formed of a sand deposit 
brought Y the prevailing north wind. The island is 8 versts 
tong by versts wide, and consists of sand hillocks covered 

ith fragments of mica-schist like flattened skulls. 
masses of this schist project here and there from the tops of 
hillocks, being set up almost vertically. The hillocks rise 
about 600 feet or 700 feet above the lake, so that both sides of 
the lake are visible from their tops. The surface of the island 
is sterile, which renders it quite unfit for habitation by man; 
yet men and beasts evidently frequent it, for I discerned the 
traces of men and horses, and a fresh hare-track. A great 
quantity of antlers of the Ovis Poli or arkhara, with the skulls 
of those animals, lay scattered about. I counted eight pairs. The 
narrow strips of low land projecting into the lake were in 
covered with verdure; from the quantity of feathers abont, 
ule flights of birds, such as wild geese and ducks, as well as 
8, evidently alight here. 

The dimensions of the island seem to be increasing, for there 
would a to have been lakes and bays over some of the low 
land, surface of these depressions is now covered with 
Magnesium, which the sand has not yet had time to cover, and 
which tai painfully to the eyes, like snow, A rude piercing 
wind daily from the north, pe at 2 or 3 P.M. 
I never experieuced more violent gusts. ‘The hard sandstone 

to the wind is strongly affected by it. Some of the 
Tocks are ey drilled. In spite of the violent gusts of wind, 
T ascended to the top of the highest elevation, and was well 
rewarded for my pains. A magnificent scene opened to the view. 
The mountain circle seemed to spring directly from out of the 
water, y looking at its own reflection in the glassy lake 
—— ue Step lave the feet of the oe hts, ina hs eae 

ue south, in prolongation of the i upon which I's 
there stretched a igh sand ridge, separated ae the island by 
oa M5 Bal ea 5 versts in length. This ridge 7 
one an i is now a promontory. It a 
me:that 1 vee ie’ Dien awectaied vit 


I was in the centre of a gigantic crater 
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water. The snow-wreath of this crater was incomplete only 


at one point; but this hiatus was made up by a mountain 
‘ ag 6 p by mnge 


in the -gT0 

Soe Dem Srd (15th), 4th (16th), 5th (17th) of August, T and 
Colonel Lebedef, of the Corps of a, a i made an explo- 
ration of the lake on three sides, Colonel Lebedef making 
a plan of the entire lake, and determining the southern 

lored portion by means of notches, The configuration of 
tho! fake was in this wise laid down. Being divided by the 
above-mentioned ridge, the lake consists of two sheets of water 
eastern and western, connected by means of the strait already 
alluded to. The length of the lake is 22 versts (from north to 
south), and the breadth, along a line passing through the strait, 
is 17 versts (from east to west). _ 

The lake has not a single outlet,* but, on the other hand, it 
receives several streams issuing from the mountains, all of 
which are fordable. The lake had evidently extended some 
way up the flats through which these rivers run, and in some 
places the margin of the lake is 10 versts from the bases of the 
mountains, as on the eastern side, while in some this is 
reduced to 6, 4,\and 2 versts. On the western side the moun- 
tains rise from the water's edge, projecting into the lake in 
the shape of capes. Owing to this, one has to ascend and descend 
the spurs, on the western side, in order to pass round the lake. 
The approach to the lake is easy; the soil is sandy. The water 
is exceedingly cool and clear, even when agitated. To the 
taste it is somewhat bitter, so that, when thirsty, horses can 

y well drink it.. There are fish in the lake, and I saw many 
little ones in the shallows. The great number of water-fowl 
skimming the surface also proves the presence of fish in the 


water. 

The flat beach along the courses of the tribut treams i 
covered by a thin but nourishing grass, which affords soma us 
if mt ee food for beasta. 

t is this grass that gives pasturare to the h 
nomads who from time to time visit the lake. roe be oa 
natives attached to the column, some of the Itchkiliks, Nai- 


mang, and Taiti tribes of Kara-Kirghiz camp here, Sees 


our stay on the shoresof Kara-Kul we did not see a single so 


* Kora-Kul Lake, and, generally speaking, the 7 aa 
now been traversed, are among the least ace sd arhnceh S es ries bi = 
ence to the Karmn-Kul there have been only surmisea, Op Petermann? Fe 
map, attached to‘ Fedchenko's Travels,” Kara-Kul Lake is gl pay excellent 
ovatlet into the Kashgar-Daria, ie, to the enst, Colonel Youle inclines te ee 
suppore that the Kara-Kul bas two outlets, one cast and the 


result of my exploration shows that neither of these chase spicdloteee Uae oy 
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=~ there were numerous signs of men. and domestic 
= and, the diziak, or tek, found on these spots was used 


Daring the day the air was hot, but at night the thermometer 
fell to zero (Cent.).. We were informed by the natives who 
accompanied, us that it rained very rarely in the hollow of Kara- 
Kul Lake, which lies 11,000 feet above sea-level, In the summer 
time rain generally resolves itself into snow pellets. In the 
winter, the Sie which falls is generally swept away by the 

win 


_ 1s an interesting particular in reference to this lake, I will 
cite native testimony to the effect that once a week, on Fridays, 
the level of the lake rises. This is not an impossibility, and I 
had an opportunity of yerifying the statement on the Kara-Kul, 
for the river by which we camped rapidly filled on Thursday 
night, and on the following morning it was swollen twice again 
a8 much asit swelled on any other Re 


4.—As no order had been reesived to return to the Alai, I was 
authorised by Prince Witgenstein to lead an exploring party to 
Lake Riang-Kul,* in the Sary-Kol district, towards the Resbeges 
boundary. ‘The situation of the lake and of the district was ina 
measure known to the Prince from the accounts of « native who 
happened at the time to be with the main column, so that 1 was 
phispell to go on without a guide, . Provisions were taken for 
three days. Our little party started on the 6th (18th) August, 
at 10 a.m, marching along the eastern margin of e 
nthe we passed | f th 
road passed over a wide plain between the margin of the 
lake and the base of the snowy range bordering the lake, This 
Plain was from 5 to 6 versts wide, but contracted at one point to 
ne 2 versts, 
the surface, for the most part, is friable, sandy (from a saline 
admixture), and closer to the mountains it is of a sandstone 
ion, or simply oan i A great number of little lakes, or 
: pepastek from the big lake by strips of land differing 
from the soil of the beach, confirm the belief in the rapid ex- 
Siecation of the Kara-Kul, Having marched 24 yersts (16 miles), 
and crossed several mountain streams running into the Kara- 
Kal, we halted for the night in the mouth of a defile emitting 
one ae these streams. ; 
é 7th (19th) August, we kept to the plain for 4 versts 
further, and ribs turned into Aln-baital (epock led mare) defile, 


t Colonel Gorton tn Iie (ns Mant tthe Wot we latye te) 
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“The ronte lay upwards along the bed of the rivulet, which in 


some places tan underground. The defile, scattered with more 


or less big boulders, had an even ascent, but the farther we went 


the more steep was the rise. At a distance of 6 versts (4 miles) 
from the entrance into the defile, we attained the summit 
of the pass, which is 12,000 feet. The mountain sides of the 
defile, as well as the pass, are composed of soft substances, 
covered in every part with fragments of schist. During the 
ascent we saw hares, and on the crest of the height adjomning 
the top of the pass we observed a herd, eight head, of wild 

ts, We also saw eagles and crows, The view from the 
top of the pass was similar to that from the summit of the 
Kizyl-Yart. 

A steep ascent of 5 versts brought us down into the valley of 
the Chon-Sn River, at the point of the confluence of its affluent, 
the Uz-bel-Su. 

‘The wide (2 or 3 versts) valley of the Chon-Su," extends 
from south-east to north-west. The valley of the Uz-bel-Su, 
the right affluent of the Chon-Su, ve into the main valley at 
an obtuse angle within 20 versts (154 miles) of the efflux of t the 
Chon-su; so that the lower course of the latter is at the same 
time a continuation of the Uz-bel-Su. Lower down, the Chon- 
Su turns abruptly, and falls into the Kara-Kul at its southern 
extremity. 

After halting at the point of the confluence of the Uz-bel-Su 
and Chon-Su, we followed up the course of the first-named, 
going due east. Having the character of all mountain streams, 
this’ rivulet runs a course of about 31 versts (203 miles) without 
any deviation from its original direction, In its lower course 
it is very much confined by mountains of no great height, which 
are composed of red clay and conglomerate, the road being ob- 
structed by boulders and stones; further on, however, the valley 
opens out to widths of 2 or 3 versts, with a flat smooth surface, 
gradually ascending eastwards. The mountain chains to right 
and left rise to 2000 and 3000 feet above the valley ; those, how- 
ever, on the left or south side being the more elevated, attaining 
to 15,000 and 16,000 feet above the level of the sea, and so risi 
beyond the snow-line. The mountains are composed of 
formations, covered with fragments of schist, which glitter in the 
sun. ‘The declivities are bare and sterile, as is also the surface 
of the Uz-bel-Su Valley. Small patches of _in some places 
very succulent and feeding, occur only on the banks of the Uz- 
bel-Su, and along the little streams pouring down from the 
mountains. It is this verdure which enables the nomads to feed 


* Meaning “ big river” in the dialeot of the Kara-Kirghiz 
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their cattle, and we saw traces of their passage all the way up 
this rivulet: indeed, we mostly advancec along a beaten path, 
which must be taken to represent the high road from the Alai 
by Kara-Kul to Sary-Kol and to the Kashgar confines. 

The mountain ranges on either side of the Uz-bel-Su Valley 
tmite at the sources of that river, and so form the Uz-bel Pass, 
separating the basin of the Kara-Kul from that of the Sary-Kol, 
and generally speaking from the rivers forming the Tarim-Gol. 

Two 1 ificent views are obtained from the summit of Uz- 
bel Pass (12,500 feet above sea-level); one towards the west, 
with the entire valley of the Uz-bel-Su clearly defined, and of 
the lower course of the Chon-Su, terminating with a snow-capped 
range of 16,000 to 18,000 feet height, and closed as by a 
crenellated wall. 

In front, towards the east, lies the valley of one of the sources 
of the Kashgar-Daria. This high valley, like the one we had 
just traversed, is also skirted by mountains of no great height; 
those on the right or south side ped again higher than those 





on the left, in some parts capped with snow. This valley, 
along way ahead, seems barred a grand mountain range, 
rising considerably above the snow limit. This is doubtless 
range which is mentioned by Colonel Yule, in his sketch of the 
geography and history of the sources of the Amu-Daria, and 
which forms the eastern boundary of the Pamir plateau, dividi 

it from Eastern Turkestan, Referring to Mr. Hayward, Colone 
Yule xh that the peaks of this range attain 20,000 to 21,000 
feet. It appeared to me that the range was much higher than 
this would imply, and that the peaks rise to about 25,000 or 
26,000 feet.* The distance from Uz-bel Pass to this mountain 
Tange Is about 80 versts (531 miles), Beyond it lies Kashgar 
60 versts (40 miles) farther. My view of this high, snow-capped 
range one of the most important questions relating to the 
geography of Central Asia, that is, the question of the existence 
of a meridional range laid down by Humboldt, and named by 
him the Bolor Mountains, In recent times Russian travellers 
—WMessrs. Severtsoff and Fedchenko first, and then Englishmen— 
denied the existence of the above-mentioned mountain chain, 
arguing that the Thian-Shan and Himalayan systems combined 
to form the block which Humboldt took for a meridional range. 
Tt was the opinion of the above-mentioned scientific explorers, 





tast side of the Pamir, Ho eid that Mr, Hayward had simply taken the abru 
side of the Pamir for a transverse mountain orate i pore ib from th 
Oe ag elle cg greoeleen glioma 
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| see labs Mr. Fecichouko dispated the existence of a meridional range on the 
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_ that the connection of the two gigantic mountain systems was 
_ by means of a series of ranges mainly extending from east to 
west. Fedchenko, who visited the Ferganah Valley, the Alai 
Mountains, and the Alai plateau in 1871, came to the conclusion 
that the construction of the Pamir was similar to that of the 
_ tracts which he — seen, i.¢., that it was velleh and he positively 
valleys, skirted by mountains running parallel, and he positively 
isputed the existence of meridional ranges. We alienate 
by, that the construction of the Pamir is quite of another 
kind, and the meridional range bounding the Pamir on the east 
Isaw with my own eyes from the summit of the Uz-bel Pass. 
The discovery of this range is, at all events, an important acqui- 
sition to geographical science. It would be proper to give thi 
range the name of “Constantine,” in honour of the august, 
patron of geographical science in Russia. 
_ It was ascertained, by inquiry, that the distance from Uz-bel 
Pass to the small lake of Riang-Kul was held to be 3 tash 
versts= 16 miles), and from the latter to Sary-Kol, 14 tash 
versts=8 miles). The name Sary-Kol,* meaning yellow 
d, is conferred on a locality including a yalley pe a@ river. 
Natives assert that the valley is occupied by a considerable 
number of nomads. The stream pouring down eastwards from 
Usz-bel Pass falls in with another at the foot of the formi 
a tolerably large river, which is said to flow throug Riang-Kal 
Lake, ahd to run thence into the Kashgar dominions under the 
name of Sary-Kol. This, however, requires further confirmation. 
Strongly as I desired to push on to Sary-Kol, I could not do so 
for of provisions. After spending the night at the foot of 
the Uz-bel Pass on the other side at e outflow of the Kashgar 
River, I resolved on the next day to return to Kara-Kul. 

On the 8th (16th) of August we recrossed Uz-bel Pass and 
halted at the sources of the Uz-bel-Su, where Mr. Bonsdorf, 
the geodesist, determined an astronomical point. , 

In reference to the pass, I have to observe that, although 
it is high, it is easy of ascent. It has the appearance of having 
been hewn out, and presents no difficulty either up or down. 
One might cross it in a wn It is composed of red clay, 
covered ten her “ope rom the bases to the the 

ight is ect. eadjoining peaks reach an elevation of 
14,000 feet, so that they rise only 1500 feet above the summit 
pean pee. Small streaks of snow lie on the peaks. I ma 

erally remark that, throughout the extent of territory whi 
traversed, the snow-line on the north is at 14,000 feet, and at 
15,000 to 16,000 feet on the south. 


* “Head of the Mountain,” sccdrding to Colonel Gordon, who derives 
the Persian Sar-i-koh (‘ Roof of the World, p. §20)., a aes 
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, ’ Passing down that da =e the course of the Uz-bel-Sn, the 
detachment halted for the night at the confluence of that rivulet 
with the Chon-Snu, at the foot of the Ala-baital Pass, and at the 
mouth of the little Chon-Su defile. On the 9th (21st) August, 
with a view to avoid the Als-baital Pass, we determined to return 
to camp on the Kara-Kul by way of the little Chon-Su defile. 
Here we found the road much more convenient, and not at all 
longer than that over the pass. Although this defile bears the 
name of Chon-Su, yet the rivulet so called does not flow through 
it. At the same time the pass in the defile is hardly noticeable 
—one has only to surmount a few hillocks. The mouth of the 
defile into the valley of the Kara-Kul is but a small hillock, 
upon which are the tombs of two Kara-Kirghiz saints. On 
emerging from the defile we turned to the right, leaving on our 
left the high road to Badakhshan. Thus there are three roads 
which converge at the above-mentioned tombs, viz, one to 
Badakhshan, one to Kokand (over the Kizyl-Yart), and the 
other to Kashgar (over the Uz-bel-Su). We reached the camp 
at Kara-Kul at about 3 par., and on the same day started for the 
Alai, where, on the next day, we rejoined the main force of the 
Alai column, camping at Aacka-Bolak at the southern base of 
the Alai ra within 20 versts (13), miles) of the mouth of the 


Prince Witgenstein had iousl up the Chon-Su 
River in menit of Abdulla Bek, s barniey: key). way Glad 
Tuyuk-Su Pieris iecroning the snowy range. It was ascer- 
tained, on inquiry, that the Aksu-Murghab flows 80 versts 
(53 miles) in a south-easterly direction on the other side of the 
ass, after which that river merges on a wide elevated plateau 
nown by the name of Ak-baital (white mare). The extent of 
this plateau is said to be so t that the mountain ranges 
which skirt it are not visible tin the centre. It is traversed 
by a large and wide river called the Kara-Daria, and by a road 
leading to Kashgar and to Afghanistan. | 
When I was on the Pamir, Lieutenant-Colonel Lebedef made 
a (semi-)instramental survey of the ground passed over, and 
mapped it on a scale of 2 versts to the inch. Altogether he 
mapped 3700 square versts ofcountry on the Pamir. \ eh ss 
over the most interesting and least known portion of the Pamir 


~The following general observations may be made on that por- 


tion of the Pamir which we visited. | 
_ The Trans-Alai Mountains, having the appearance of an 
immense white-crested wall, limit the Pamir on the north. 


eyond this range extends a high land gradually rising towards 
the centre, This high land is et Sizesont by 
D 
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mountain ranges, some of which are sno and others not, 
but, generally speaking, eee ey ry pally srt Shewiie 
adjoini bee iad plain su The plains and valleys, or 
, , do not extend in any one secant direction, and in 
most cases they are not wide (sey 2 or 3 versts) ; they frequently 
turn off into side openin gs e valleys, as well as the moun- 
tain slopes, are bare. They have neither trees, brushwood, nor 
grass. Small strips or patches of grass occur only along the 
courses of the mountain streams, and this grass is in some pl 
thick and succulent, affording food for the cattle of the nomads, 
The mountains being of a soft formation, all the es are 
«comparatively low and easy, The streams, pouring down from 
no great altitudes, offer no impediment. Gene speaking, 
* the roads on the Pamir are very easy in all parts, Thoma 
| is either sandy or stony, areianeones sandy-salinous or simply 
salinous, In those parts where the salines have got dry, the 
ground is covered with a thick layer of magnesium, which 
glitters like snow. Occasionally one falls in with wet places 
covered with a thick but not high grass, and wheresoever the 
‘ ground is soft enough to retain impressions one may observe the 
| tracks of wild beasts. Thus we saw the tracks of wild goats, 
" 





horses, wolves, and deer. There used to be here an innumerable 

juantity of arkharas (Ovis Poli), but they seem to have been all 

: Ss ed by the disease among them in 1869, as may be con- 

____ ¢lnded from the abundance of immense heavy horns scattered 

4 over the whole line of country which we traversed. Wedid not 

___ see a single live specimen, and not even the tracks of one, The 

horns were always found with the skull, and no one seems to 
have ever seen the rest of the carcass, 

There are neither bears, nor tigers, nor wild yaks in the por- 
tion of the Pamir over which we . 

The birds noticed were eagles, kites, red-beaked crows, and 
numerous small species. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the climate of Pamir, the 
eountry is inhabited by nomads, who come in the summer from 
Kashgar, Shugnan, Karateghin, and other places, They occupy 
themselves exclusively with cattle-breeding. 

The severity of the climate is the greatest discomfort to man 
on the Pamir. In the summer the days are extremely hot, 
and the nights are cold. In the beginning Oe) of August 
the thermometer fell in the mornings to 23° Fahr. « the Chon-Su 
rivulet, by which I passed the night on the 8th (20th) Angust, 





* Colonel Yulo states the contrary —Kosfenko, Mahommed Ami 
both. bears existed and tigers mnged over the Pamir, According Ce 
Gordon, the animals of the Pamirs‘ure Oris Poli, ibex, brown bear. 1} 
wolf, fox, marmot, and hare, See ‘Roof of the World,’ p. 159, ae 
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froze towards the morning, the ice becoming a quarter of an inch 
thick. In the winter the frosts are fearful, and drive away the 
nomads to the valleys below. The winds blow constantly, but 
they in the various valleys; the north wind actually took 
my bt away when I visited the island on the Lake Kara- 
Kul. The rareness of the atmosphere is also a source of great 
rite on the Pamir, even in summer, yet the stories of its 
Injurions effects are somewhat exaggerated." | 
Doubtless, full-blooded people, and those who are accustomed 
to spirituons liquors, are lable to bleeding from the nose or to 
faintness ; but to the generality of people the only inconvenience 
is apreater difficulty in breathing ar a stuffiness in the chest ; 
yet one can get used to such an atmosphere. Returning from 
the Pamir to the Alai, that is, descending from an elevation of 
11,000 or 12,000 feet to 8500 feet (the position at Archa-Bulak), 
we experienced great relief; it appeared to us that we had lost 
load from our shoulders; our breathing became more regular, 
and we felt generally in better spirits. ; 
The Alai, with its thick tall grass, reminding us of our native 
meadows, seemed to us like a paradise. Nearly the whole ex- 
tent of country on the Pamir which we visited is roamed over by 
Kara-Kirghiz, though not in great numbers, and even these hid 
themselves from us in the mountain gorges. 
5.—On the 16th (28th) August a portion of the Alai expe- 
ditionary force, viz., the mounted rifles and a rocket division, 
were moved from the position at Archa-Bulak to the late Kokand 
fort, Darant-K along the Kizyl-Sa River. This small de- 
tachment, under Piinse itgenstein, marched all the way along 
the right bank of the Kizyl-Su, skirting the side of the Alai 
range, which in no part reached the limit of snow, so that these 
mountains may be said to attain an elevation of about 13,000 to 
13,500 feet. ‘The Trans-Alai range, on the other hand, is snow- 
capped throughout its whole extent; but this range, when the 
passed, was enveloped in a dry mist.t _ 
A strong wind, raising a blinding sand, blew during the two 
or (16th (28tl mts 17th (29th) August) march from Archa- 
to Daraut-Kurgan (70 ;versts=463 miles). The wind (a 





* We were told many wonderful stories in Kokand abont the effects of this 
rarefied atmomphere, and were advised to take with usa supply of sal-ammoniac, 
en c. fule speaks of these effects, and mentions them as the causes 
of scarcity of population on the Pamir. In my opinion the rarity of the 

| re is not so great adrawback as are the lack of fool for cattle, the barren- 
the : : 5 v 

+ These dry mists are a common phenomenon in Kokand and on the Pamir. 
Mifare skied th conten at ole in an upward direction, when an ex- 
tremely fine dust is raised which carpets the whole neighbourhood. 
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prevailing int nem A : The 
character of the Alai Valley ietaally changes towards 


Kau: ; it gradually contracts by reason of the lower-lying 
Sight cf ths Alai teoge: the grass becomes poorer, and the 
ground covered with fragments of rock rolling down from the 
mountains. Within 30 versts of Daraut-Kurgan the “ counter- 
force” of the Alai Mountains hangs precipitously over the river 
itself, so that the road over the mountain, and then trends 
over the subsidiary elevation of the Alai range. An innu- 
merable quantity of beaten paths testifies to great migration and 
transmigration. 

At Daraut-K the bed of the Kizyl-Su is still more con- 
fined by the sub-alpine elevations, so that the valley is not more 
than 1 verst in width. Brushwood, however, makes its first 
a here in the meadowy 

ut-Kurgan is situated on the right bank of the Kizyl-Su, 
at the very mouth of the Isfairam defile into the Alai Valley, 
through which runs the Daraut-Su. 

Our detachment took up a position half a verst below the 
Kokand-K , on the right bank of the Kizyl-Su, and at an 
elevation of 7400 feet above the sea-level.* Here it was joined 
on the same day by General Skobelef. 

On the following day Hes (80th) August) Prince Weer 
stein was despatched up the Tuz-Altyn-Dara, in order to 
to obedience the Itchkilik Kirghiz, who would not present them- 
selves to the commanding officer all the time he was on the 
Alai. The Prince took half a com y of mounted rifles, and a 
rocket division. I was ordered to join the detachment, as that 
part of the country had not been visited. The road passed up 
the course of the Tuz-Altyn-Dara, which follows a general diree- 
the rh ‘ico valley beset. b ding 

river runs ha e t by mountains, extendi 

about 40 versts (27 miles) long, ft from 1 verst to 2 versts wide, 
but more open towards the mouth. The lower part of this 
valley(10 to 12 versts) is a favourite haunt of the nomads. The 
grass is good and rich, and the clayey soil enables the Kirghiz 
to cultivateit. But they grow barley alone, which yields five-fold. 
Wheat is not sown, because it has not time to ripen, snow being 
usually ushered in by the month of August, In small quantities, 
wheat is sown on the Kizyl-Su, near the Daraut-K 

The nomads occupying this river system belong to the Itch- 
kilik tribe of Kirghiz, of the Taiti and Naiman branches, They 


* Fedchenko gave the elevation ag 8300 


feet, 
t The river is called Tuz, after the uarries of rock-mlt about versts below 
the mouth of the river. ? ” 
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pass the summer at the upper waters, but their winter habita- 
tions, mud huts, and little enclosures, are noticeable at the 
lower course of the Altyn-Dara. Not a single hut (yurt), how- 
ever, was seen during progress of our detachment; all the 
nomads had secreted themselves in the gorges, or had retired to 
the upper valleys. 
The road up the Altyn-Dara follows the right bank all the 
0 dh is a practicable a along the left bank as well. 
he river is not deep, and is fordable at all seasons of the 
year. It runs closer to the left range of mountains, and is not 
so red in colour as the Kizyl-Su, into which it falls. The moun- 
tains on each side, here and there, attain the limit of snow. 
They are bare and rocky, but merge with the valley in high 
hills, composed, as is generally the case in the Kokand moun- 
tain system, of detritus. These high undulations, or “ counter- 
forces,” are mostly covered with verdure, which is so coveted 
by the nomads. Some, however, are partially or even wholly 
bare, thus exposing their formation and reminding one of 
moraines, The road along the Altyn-Dara passes over these 
hills; but it is an easy road, except in those parts where the 
hills abut on the river. In most cases the track passes over 
and over steep slopes overlooking the river. In one 
h place we lost a horse, which tumbled, pack and all, down 
a 
ls on the right hand or eastern side are less precipitous ; 
so that the right bank of the-river affords more space for the 
nomads. A great number of pathways on this side witness 
to the number of people and of cattle frequenting the right side. 
The river-bed is with boulders, and is very narrow, 
| and stones occur along the road, especially at the 
course of the stream. by 
he head-water of this river is remarkable as giving mse to 
another stream flowing in a diametrically opposite tion. 
The Ters-Agar streamlet, falling from a snow-capped summit in 
the left or western range, divides into two at the base of the 
mountain: one flowing northwards, which forms the above- 
mentioned Tuz-Altyn- and the other running due south, 
rving the name of Ters-Agar, and reaching the large Muk- 
River, In this way the defile and the source are common to 
both streams. The pass is almost imperceptible to the eye; 1s 
absolute height attains 9700 feet above sea-level.” 
* Up to this time the heights had been measured by means of Parrott's baro- 


a este coresion of this expedition we employed a carefully verified ~ 
Bince this anercid on the way back gave exactly tho same measure 





‘ments, I have every t to conaider that tha results of my obecrvations are per- 
fectly correct, righ 
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On that day our detachment camped on the Pass. A dense 





fog, accompanied by cold and damp, made us suffer much 
discomfort during the night. 

On the 10th of August the detachment resumed its march 
before daybreak. } 

At 6 A.M, so soon as it was possible to begin the survey, I 
started, pursuing the course of the Ters-Agar, the valley of 
which differs in character from that of the Altyn-Dara imso- 
much only as the foreland and “counter-forees” of the 
form a plain surface, over which the Ters-Agar streamlet flows 
flush with its banks. 

Following the gentle decline of the defile 5 versts, the stream 
tumbles sheer into the deep and clearly defined valley of the 
large Muk-Su River. The view of the Muk-Su Valley, and of 
the Rigpatic snowy range closing it on the south, is the most 
beautiful and the grandest that can be imagined. The picture 
is ed as by the wand of a magician, and you suddenl 
behold a deep cavity, in the shape of a leviathan trough, with 
a smooth surface at bottom, covered with boulders, through 
which the Muk-Su rushes headlong in innumerablé branches. 
The trough lies between high, rocky, and precipitous mountains, 
those on the south being at the time sovanat with snow over 
two-thirds of their height. Several peaks project from this 
Tang, which the natives call Goi, some of them attaining a 
height of at least 25,000 feet. Two glaciers are suspended from 
the top of this mountain range, reaching the valley below. 
Numerous milk-white streamlets purl down under the glaciers. 
A third glacier clings to the side of a short range which borders 


the valley on the east. 
_ The northern range has a height of from 14,000 to 15,000 
feet, being covered with snow only in It is leas steep 


than the other, and a pathway has been formed over i 
crumbling side, by which I Reeented into the valley of the 
Muk-Su. The northern confine of the valley from which the 
path begins to descend is 9500 feet above sea-level. This 
path zigzags between large stones scattered over the detritus, 
pve is 4 versts sa A Vegetation cea here and there on the 
ivity, represen the areha* and by a few ver 
aoe bireites, ‘ “ sabe 
fhe bottom of the Muk-Su valley is not wholly covered with 
boulders. At the bases of the we fee range there are pre 
of land overgrown with copses of willow, brier, and other 
thickets. These copses are irrigated either by springs, over- 
flows of the Muk-Snu, or by*rills from the mountains, and are 
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* Juniperus peendo-solinus, 
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_ called “tnga.” They stretch at intervals of one verst or half 
a verst, and mainly afford the Kara-Kirghiz (Itchkiliks) that 
ghelter and means of existence which they seek. I followed 
the course of the river for about 3 versts, and saw fresh traces 
of nomadic people ; but these had heard of our approach, and 
had withdrawn towards Karateghin. 

The Muk-Su is a large body of water, and is not fordable. 
The head of the river may be said to be at the spot where I 
came down into the valley, being formed by the confluence of 
several streams, viz., the Sel-Sai,* the largest of them, which 
pierces through the southern range (Goi), and flows in a 
north-western direction; the Koiindy, which flows west; the 
Suok-Sai, which falls into the Muk-Su, bearing a course towards 
the south-west; and finally, the above-mentioned Ters-Agar, 
which comes in from the north. The valley of the Muk-Su 
extends from east to west, with a slicht southing (5°). 
This valley preserves the same character for 40 versts (27 
Bn far as the Hoja-t-ab “ tuga,” after which it. contracts, 
and the road | over the mountains, where the path, accord- 
ing to the natives, is not practicable to horsemen, on account 
of the boulders. The river passes into Karateghin, where it 
joins the Kizyl-Su, and combines in forming the Surkh-ib 
affluent of the Oxus, 
fam the first European who has obtained a sight of the 
head-waters of the Muk-Su river. The valleys of the Kizyl- 

Su and Muk-Su are totally different in character. ‘The first- 

named river is much longer than the second, and right up to 

the Karatezhin territories it flows through a valley widening 
out 20 versts (134 miles) and carpeted with grass over its 
whole extent. This river is not deep, and is fordable at all 

Fs as far as Daraut-Kurgan; é.¢., throughout a length of * 

00 versta (67 miles). The water is red in colour, from the 

ted clay in which it runs, The Muk-su, on the other hand, 

has not so great a length; but isa large body of water and is 
not fordab The valley of this river is much narrower 

(2 versts wide), and is walled in by wild, almost precipitous 

mountains; the bottom of the valley is mostly covered with 

boulders; the colour of the water is white-opaque, from its 

lime bed. The bottom of this valley at the point to which I 

descended is 8100 feet above sea-level. It is difficult to deter- 

mine which of the two rivers is to be taken as being the main 
ead-water of the Surkh-ib, It were, perhaps, more correct to 

State that the Kizyl-Su and the Muk-Su equally combine 

within the Karateghin territories to form the great river which 

flows to the Oxus, ' 


* § Sai," probably a corruption of “Be, water. 


9 * 





: a Mrcuetn on the Russian Expedition 


On that day, the 20th August (1st September) the detach- 
ee returd to Dardeate gan wists a delope of rain fell 
all night. | 


6.—On the 24th August (5th September) the whole of the 
Alai force was moved towards Great Karamuk. The v 
under Colonel Prince Dolgorouky, composed of three sotnias 
of Cossacks, a company of mounted rifles, and a rocket battery, 
started two hours in deans: the infantry and the train, under 
Prince Witgenstein marched at 8 a.m. 

The road to Great Karamuk (28 versts = 19 miles) follows 
the right bank of the Kizyl-Su. In the say of Daraut 
(2 versts below Daraut-Kurgan) the valley of the Kizyl-Su 
narrows and becomes a mountain defile, and the road 8 
over ledges, here and there ele: We over, for about one-third of 
a mile; it hag in order on the previous day by a party of 
sappers under Lieutenant-Colonel Resvy. 

As there was only this one narrow road over the ledges of 
the northern range of mountains abutting on the river, the 
of the whole detachment was necessarily slow, ——— 
he halting-place late in the evening. Although the men 
horses uently slipped over the sides of these ledges or 
cornices, only one animal was irrecoverably lost. 

The valley of the Kizyl-Su from Daraut-Kurgan® is con- 
siderably narrower than at the re portion of the stream ; 
yet it is nowhere less than half or two-thirds of a mile 
wide. Where the counterscarp of the mountains on either 
side overhangs the river, the opposite side of the valley is 
open and flat. 

Between these counterscarps the road occasionally leads 


- down to the river-side, where the soil is composed of deposit 


lying between the boulders which are scattered about; this 
ground yields a succulent and waving grass, as well as brush- 
wood, and even small-sized trees, es as willow, poplar, d&e., 
which form umbrageous co The most fertile portions of 
the Kizyl-Su valley are at the confluence of feeders. All these 
places are occupied in the winter by the Kirghiz, and around 
their habitations the soil is all under cultivation; they sow 
Ts Pera, ite eee oats. 

is are usually irrigated by means of canals, When 
we passed, 24th August (bth September), the sown grass 
had not all been mown. The greatest fertility is in the 
localities where the Kok-Su falls into the Kizyl-Su, and it ig 








* Below this fort the Dasht-I-Alai (Alai st sainaced ; . 
hvinhih tap Gedicde ee. ee 
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here that the greatest. number of nomad winter habitations 
is found. 


The mountains on the right or north side of the Kizyl-Su 
Valley are only about 9000 feet high; those on the left or south 
side are higher, but neither of them attain the snow limit. 
There are forest growths of archa on the forelands of the moun- 
tains, and these are denser on the northem slopes of the 

From Daraut-Kurgan the Kizyl-Su receives a large quantity 
of water from the mountains, and it is not fordable below the 
mouth of the Kok-Su, 15 versts below Daraut-Kurgan. 

The river runs in a great number of channels, the principal 
cae being 70 to 105 feet wide; the current is exceedingly 
ra 

At Great Karamuk the valley widens to about 24 versts 
ay mile), and extends in that form for about 7 versts (42 

Less), the elevation of the mountains is not so great. 
The rich meadows in this locality attract masses of Kirghiz, 
Whose winter quarters are scattered all over the place. The 
river is fri with trees. On the south-west the valley is 
bounded by mountains of inconsiderable height, the pass over 
them being visible from Great Karamuk. 

The detachment took up a position at the base of these 
mountains, one Se barometrical measurement, the valley 
at this place is 6900 feet above sea-level. 


7.—On the 29th i a 10th September), the detachment 
towards the Kara- k Pass, en route to Vadil. 

he shortest and most convenient road from Karamuk to 
Kokand lies up the Kok-Su River (right affluent of the Kizyl- 
ooh In order to enter the valley of the ee erties 
18 hecessary to traverse a pass over the Gurundu Mountains, 
Which are of'no great height, and which are a spur of the main 
Alai range. The most direct route into the Kok-Su Valley, 
over the Gurundu, is about 19 versts (123 miles), of which 10 
Versts (6% miles) are taken up in the ascent, the remaining 
9 versts (6 miles) being descent. 'The first road conducts over 
the terraced bank of the Kizyl-Su, which is under cultivation 
for barley and wheat, and then leads into the wide Djeniké 
defile, which runs a stream of the same name, falling 
into the Kizyl-Su on the right. A series of Kirghiz winter 
ations stretches through the defile. Notwithstanding the 
(Maki of these habitations, the evidences of man’s pre- 
Senee is gladdening. I had never before seen so thick a cluster 
p Rieghis huts in one place. Here tlie picture is embellished 
by of wheat, barley and lucerne Cijeuushis); and each 





which give building \naterial, such as poles for ceilings, logs for 
doors, &c. .A peep into any one of these hovels impresses one very 
infully with the wretchedness of Khirgiz life; they are more 
| igstyes than habitations for man; and yet a sight of a 
Kits his settlement is a great relief to the eye, We see here, 
at all events, an attempt to pass from a wandering life to a 
settled form of existence, and anything in the form of a dwelling 
is pleasing to behold. I felt the effect of this strongly when, 
after wandering over the Alai and Pamir steppes for six weeks, 
T exchanged my camp tent for a felt hut, or yurt, for two or 
three days at Daraut-Kurgan. <A yurt is one great step to- 
wards civilisation in this country; it is roomy, and one may 
have a fire in it, and make it a warm dwelling. 

The pass over the Gurundu is not difficult the mountains 
are of soit formation, and are not steep. The summit of the 
pass is at an elevation of 9509 feet. The descent is equally 
easy; but the bottom of the defile being choked with stones 
which have rolled down, the road passes over a rugged surface. 
The stream falling into the Kok-Su disappears under these piles 
of stones and eme only at its mouth. 

The Kok-Su Valley, at the point where the stream falls into 
it, is wide and fertile, but higher = the river the valley con- 
tracts. A little suspension-bridge brings it over to*the left 
bank, and it then —e the tie for the rest of the distance, 
bringing one to the Kara-Kazyk, one of the principal passes 
pat tie Alai Mountains. The -haractaclaths eee of the 
Kok-Su detile is the rocky crest of the mountains on both 
sides. The declivities of these mountains are in many places 
precipitous, and the sammits either assume the form of peaks 
or ot rocky ridgés. In some places, however, the roc 
declivities merge with softer slopes, covered with archa forests, 
in some places tolerably dense, although the trees are not of 
great size. ‘The trunks of the arcla or Janeen pseudo-sabinus 
are distorted, and frequently lie serpentine along the ground," 

Proceeding 30 versts (20 miles) through the ‘ietile, we came 
to a halt for the night at the foot of Kara-Kazyk Pass, where . 
the stream of that name, rushing down from the summit, falls 
into the Kok-Su. Here, at a height of 9500 feet, all vegetation 
ceases so that both the bottom of the defile and the mountain 
foreland are quite bare. 


8.—On the following day, 30th August (11th September) ’ 
advanced at 8 a.m. to K ra-Kazyk Fae The peti: aa oe 


of ihe lg hkurgan district the juniper is of a gigantic size."—Gordon's * Roof 





‘the: sy ore. piles of stones which have fallen from the rocky 
sides of the Kare-Kazyk deh 


le. These sides are precipitous and 
_ In some places they overhang the path. The torrent 
sweeps with a tumultuous noise over the obstructing boulders, 
and near its mouth it falls in picturesque cascades. The wild- 
hess and imposing grandeur of the scenery in the defile increases 
as one ascends the course of the torrent. ° ''he rocks are steeper 
and the more pointed; the path, however, does not lead 
by any pms ledoas but runs over a soft soil. Within 3 
versts (2 miles) of the summit of the pass there is a very steep 
ascent to the top of the main ridge, and the path is zigzagey. 
During my ascent the pass was covered with snow which lay on 
the mountain sides three or four versts below the crest. "The 
reflection of the light was blinding. My horse continually 
slipped on the down-trodden snow, yet I reached the top without 
dismounting, For pack-animals and for weak horses this pass 
is somewhat dangerous, as was evidenced by many a carcass 
lying in the precipices. The summit of the pass is at a height 
of 19,600 feet; the crest is very narrow, having the appearance 
of a wall about 28 inches thick: It is formed by a sort of opening 
(about 35 or 42 feet wide) between a couple of peaks cloven 
mtoa comb shape. The crest of the Tarak in the Alai range 
further west is probably the same, farak meaning comb." 
The Kara-Kazyk pass has received its name from a high 
visible to t oft, which, in some degree, bears a resem- 
ance to a stake (kazyk). Kara-Kazyk signifies black-stake. 
The view from the top of the pass is very striking in its wild 
ir, A mass of rocky ridges and peaks seem to be 
crowded together in the greatest disorder, forming a remarkable 
picture of dreadful chaos. Some of these ridges and peaks 
Wore, a5 it were, a shroud of snow, which glared most painfully 
in the sun; those on the north were as yet free from snow, 
and wore a greyish or brown hue. 

The descent from the pass was more steep even than the 
ascent, in consequence of which the path on the other side had 
more turnings. Horses and men slip ‘and fall, and the horse- 
man who foots it is wise. The descent is 2 versts (14 mile) ; 
the road then trends over immense hillocks, which are nothing 
but tremendous piles of stones. From under the last of 
these stone piles issues a stream of water, which further on 
forms the Shah-i-Mardan River. The characteristics of the 
defile of this river are very much those of the bed of the Kok-Su, 
already described. ‘The sides are rocky and precipitous, with 
® foreground of soft undulations covered with archa forests 


Tank tant irvet route trom Forganah to Gharm in Karateghin liea over the 





but this is a very difficult pass, 
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which stretch for an extent of 20 versts (12% miles) ; these forests 
are tolerably dense, but the trees are of small stature. The 
long tortuous roots are in many places exposed, seeming to seek 
for something to clutch at. After the archa forests there is a 
stretch of deciduous trees, such as birch, willow, barberry, 


- mountain-ash, and other brushwood. But all this underwood 


fringes only the bed of the river. 

In the upper gees of the defile the path runs along the 
right bank of the river, and then frequently changes sides, 
sometimes even lying in the bed itself. It is an easy path only 
in the upper portion of the defile; further on it runs over narrow 

lees or crumbling mountain sides. 

Thad to ride very fast in order to escape the darkness in the 
defile, and to reach Shah-i-Mardan, which is considered to be 
about 45 versta (50 miles) from the pass. Regardless of the 
narrowness of the path on the ledges and cornices, I trotted my 
horse at a good pace. The little village of Shah--Mardan was 
still 10 versts distant when I was enveloped in darkness. To 
me this was a new experience in the mountains. The mountain 
side seemed more precipitous, the precipices more yawning and 
deeper. The darkness was so intense that I was obliged to 
trust to the instinct of my horse, until at last, at 11 pas, I 
reached the kishlak, where, with my travelling companions, 
I found quarters for the night in a tea-shop, or “ chai-khand.” 

Shah-i-Mardan is well known for the loveliness of jtg situation. 
It nestles in a pretty spot at the opening of several defiles, and, 
as it is not confined by high mountains, the view from Shah-i- 
Mardan is charming and varied. 

The beauty of the scene is enhanced by the animation lent 
to it by a scattering of hamlets and by fields and gardens in the 
hollow of the river and on the undulations, It may not be 
difficult to imagine the effect produced, after a long sojourn in 
a wilderness occupied by nomads alone, by the aspect of this 
lovely settlement, the houses of which were drowned in a sea 
of gardens, above which towered a great number of tall spiral 
poplars, whose nae seem, panes in the clouds. 

Having passed a day at Shah-i-Mardan, I left on the let (13 
September for Vadil. The road follows the left bank G oD 
stream. The mountains decrease in height very considerably 
and the defile is tolerably wide. A continuous chain of hamlets 
stretch from Shah-i-Mardan to Vadil (24 versts — 16 miles) in 
the hollow ; there is a break only within a few versts of Vadil 
where the rocky mountains close in, and where the road 7 ; 
over broad ledges. It is a cart-road all the way. At Vadi ‘ her 
mountains fall away mueh more, and the defile comes to an end 
so that Vadil blocks the entrance. : 
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ah valley, and is the first populated 

Lenaghes large inane which ides arrives at pei from 
Mlai. It is sitnated at a height of 200 feet, and lies em Ided 
in a mass of luxuriant and Shady gardens, ‘At Present Vail is 
in the centre of the Chemion district, according to the new 
i rganah valley since its 


P/V Vadil is in the Fe 

| 

i administrative subdivision of the Fe 

y annexation to the Russian Empire. 
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ral of the Gwures of heights given in Captain 
® letters on the Pamir, that officer Communicates to the * Invalides 
Base’ tho following rorised Table of Alden, = 
Ogi. 5100 | 1 bel Pass es 
: os cry es os 2 : Lt : - + oo ae iin 15,30) 
r 1-Kurgan.. Lo a0 on 5, 600 Foot of Uz-bel Pass as = 14,50) 
Ml-K ia): abe | ro Rhee i Pein ot Archa-Bulak ny 10,000 
“7 Archat es cy on os ry 1b] Cry Cr aa be Y 
i | Sette place Hite haa 10,100 Darwut-Kurgan + ae) 68000 
Mouth Kizyl-Yart defile «« 11,400 | Grong Karamok “s « 7400 
art Poss 4... 14 000 Gurundy Pass «ae 10,600 
iia Kare-Kul Lake ss ss o 19,900 | Kora-Kazyk Pos... .. 14,400 
| Grae oe ae ae 15,400 Shoh-i-Mardan Village 4,400 
Confluence i © Oz-be]-ey f rE oh a ae 
| and Chon-Su ,, ,. .} 13,300 
; being al at, Bomneé Of the deductions re ling modifi. 
| & cation. si tei re Pon erpiag mo 
. 2 stated] in the Paper, Co Rostenko raising it to 16,500 feet on the borthern 
declivities, and to 16 height raid: feet on tho southern. 
ip: the height remnins tnchanged at 14,000 font. 
| 4 —— 
—— TH.—Recent Journeys in Madagascar : described by Rey, 
. | | Josrrx Mvttens, p.p, 





r, five have been of un 
taken over mg new 
have concerned localities respecting which we 

ation, though it was greatly desired : and 
their oth to increase and ae Pore detinite 
the knowledge recent! obtained of the interior o Madagascar, 
IT propose to give a teint outline of each of these journeys, and 
then sum up the ead, 
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of Ankay. The forest is in two lines, and the scenery it pre- 

' sents is some of the finest in Madagascar. When Raddma— 

about 1820—after much obstinate ting, conquered the 

Betsileo tribes, and so extended the Hova dominion towards 

the south, a portion of the forest tribes successfully resisted 
him. The Tandlas submitted, and in the fortress town of | 

Ambohimanga the Princess Réovana now rules as governor in 
the name of the Queen. South of these Tanéla lives a hardy 
branch of the same tribe, the Ikongo, who hold possession of 
an immense isolated hill. Danka Baceenie wars they sus- 
tained one siege of eighteen months, and subsequently another 
of twelve months; and in each case resisted with success. The 
Hovas have never set foot on the Ikongo hill; the Ikongo 
haye a deep dislike to them, and they maintain their liberty 
and their isolation with great tenacity to this day. 

Naturally this isolation cuts them off from the improvement 
which is now rapidly raising the Betsileo as well as the Hova 
tribes. The Betsileo Mission has been established only eight 
years, and its members haye been anxious to gain access to 
the Ikongo people. After sending and receiving friendly mes- 
sages, on October Ist, 1874, Mr. G. A. Shaw, the Superin- 
tendent of the Normal School in Fiandrantsoa, having received 
a definite invitation from the king of Ikongo, set out to pay 
him a visit. Passing Iméhasdéabé, he reached Morékona on the 
eastern of the plateau and entered the Great Forest. Of 
this Mr. Shaw says:—* This is certainly the thickest forest I 
have been into in M. , and is one continuous mass of 
trees from Morékona (which we left about nine o'clock) till we 
emerged at Aviavy at five. In it we met no one, nor did we 
see a single house of any description, except just within the 
entrance at the south-east end of our route. I saw no animals 
but birds; though there were evident marks of great numbers 
of wild hogs; the turf having been torn up in many places by 
these animals in their search for grubs and roots. About half- 
way through this belt of forest a pair of mountains of strange 
shape rear their heads far above the surface of the plain. There 
is such a resemblance between the two that it would be difficult 
to distinguish one from the other. The northern sides rise 
precipitously from the plain to the height of 1000 feet, the 
south and west sides are covered with thick brushwood. On 
the ridge between these two hills, over which we had to pass, 
we had a splendid view to the south-east. A deep valley la 
before us, with the hills rising high on the opposite side, all 
densely covered with trees; and from near the summit of éne 
of them a stream came tumbling and roaring down into 
the valley.” He adds the following fact, which will remind an 
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Indian resident of the jungles of Ceylon :—* About an hour 
before we were out of the forest a slight shower came on, which 
brought from the overhanging leaves and grass thousands of 
minute leeches. The creature is small, but able to elongate 
itself to nearly four times its natural length. It is evidently a 
leech, and bites like one; the men were terribly bitten about 
the legs and feet; on the return journey I picked off thirty 
from my own, but the clung most tenaciously, and my ankles 
and feet were reed with blood. The village of Avidvy is 
pleasantly situated on a small round hillock, in a narrow 
plain, surrounded by hills, well wooded to the top. The 
mountain on the north is high, and the sea is visible from its 
summit,” 

After om detained by the caution and the suspicions of 
the King and his counsellors, Mr. Shaw passed on southward, 
and Ambohitsivéland at the foot of the fortress hill. He 
was treated most kindly and hospitably, but was carefully and 
rere watched. During his detention he kept his eyes 
open, and observed many things of interest. He says :— 

“From the summit of a hill overlooking Ambdéhitsivélina I 
obtained a good view of Ikongo. It consists of a long, flat- 
topped hill, very precipitous on all sides, especially on the 
west and north, where the faces of the cliffs are perpendicular 
masses of smooth granite. The hill is about five miles long, 
and about 1000 or 1500 feet above the level of the plain. On 
the summit I could see five towns, the one to the south bein 
apparently nearly as large as Fiandrantséa, with some ool 
sized houses. ‘{'wo streams of water take their rise near this 
southern town, and flow along the whole length of the hill, 

ing in a clearly defined cascade, near the northern 
extremity, It is principally owing to this fact that the people 
can effectually defy all siege, as they can plant and sow as well 
on the top of the hill as in the valley, whilst the only ascent is 
80 Narrow and difficult as to require but few to guard it against 
an assaulting army. During the time of and when they 
fear nothing, these towns are not occupied to any great extent, 
bel people preferring to liye in the villageS on the plain 

ow. ° 

“The women here (he says) cannot weave; and the only 
covering of the people consists of mats and bark beaten out 
Into a thin sheet. Every man travelling for even a short 

is invariably armed with one or more spears.” 

Mr. Shaw had at length a most friendly reception from 

na, the king of Ikongo, and it was arranged that 

teachers should be sent to instruct Is people. In June 1865 

Mr. Shaw took the teachers, and again visited the King and his 
VOL, XLVII. z 
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eople. “Quite early in the morning the Kiug came to m 
tent without any soldiers or followers, and stayed chatting ti 
dinner-time, He was much plement with the teachers, and 
hoped they would soon feel at home with him and his subjects. 
He would provide a house for them, and his ple had agreed 
Sa em vith dur He examined wit beans all the 
things I had brought with me, y iron stretcher was a great 
marvel; table, bedding! boots, compass, watch and gun, all 
came in for a close inspection, His requests were limited to 
‘an empty bottle, some Soap, salt, beads, and percussion caps ; 
all of which I gaye, in addition to the pictures and presents 
provided by young friends in Glasgow. He then presented 
me with a shield that he had used in the wars with Imerina. 
This is considered among them as the greatest honour and 
mark of confidence which he could give to any one not of his 
own tribe,” 
On his return the King gave Mr. Shaw permission to travel 
by the southern road, so that he saw the whole Tkongo country. 
“We slept at the entrance to the forest on Tuesday night. 
On Wednesday morning we found that, although the forest 
was much shorter, it was very steep, and was almoat one 
continual climb, On the top of one hill a break in the forest 
its a view the most extensive, if not the most magnificent, 
have ever seen. Being much higher than the fortress, this 
seemed at our feet; while for many, many miles the hills 
undulated away to the east, terminating in a white mist, which 
the guide said Was the sea, He informed us that on clear days 
the shimmer of the sun upon the water made it easily dis- 
tinguishable. At about noon we were once more among the 
brown grass of mg earl land, an pont ten miles from Tyo- 
i hear which we sta the night, The following nic 
long after dark, we iatoat at Roma wing mane 


2. Vistr TO THE Inara TRIBES, 


The Ibira tribes were known to live on the south and south- 
west borders of the Betsileo Province, Occasionally Betsileo 
and Hovas have found their way among them during these 
recent of peace; but they ‘have done so in peril; and 
not seldom have individuals from among the Ibéra paid visits 
to the southern Betsileo towns. Mr. Pillans and I sawesuch 
men in the town of Ambéhimandréso, and we could not 
but be struck by their rude appearance, their uncouth 
and the pays cage thats hair was rolled, The 
missionaries have gradually acquainted with them: and 
the tribes have learned absat the Eng i oe 
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kind, could give medicine to the sick, and were anxious to 
teach people and make them wise. Occasions were taken for 
sending messages and little presents to the Ibéra chiefs; and 
at length invitations were received asking the missionaries to 
yey them a visit. When the ground was sufficiently prepared, 
ests. Shaw and Riordan, on April 27th last, commenced 
their Journey, and left Ambéhimandréso at the south end of the 
ileo Province to enter the Ibira territory. Travelling 
westward they crossed the ridge which bounds on the west the 
great rice plain, and also the valley of the Tsimandao, and 
came on the border of the Ibira country at Tsi-ifa-balila, a 
bold rock, 600 feet high and nearly perpendicular on the south 
side. Next day they passed through the noble granite range, 
called Andringitra, of which Ivdravdrana (“the gateway”) and 
Kipaseha form eonspicuous peaks; and were struck with the 
wonderful forms, the size and number, of the granite masses of 
which the ridge is composed. Apparently the range is like 
Ibety, the Viva Vato, and other masses of red eri lite, in the 
centre of the island, My colleague and I noted the serrated 
erest of this ridge during our visit; but it was too distant for 
close examination. Still going west and south through the 
well watered valley of Isthan4mbo, they came to Bésiléona. 
They say of the country here: | 
“Désikdona is situated at the entrance of an extensive and 
remarkably level tract of country, éxtending 30 or 40 miles 
south, and twice that distance east and west, This plain is some- 
what higher than the plain of Tsi-énim-parihy, in which is 
situated Ambohimandroso. It is crossed and re-crossed by a 
river, the Ménarihaka, which rises to the east of the ridge éast 
of Besikaona, and after traversing nearly the whole length of a 
valley in a western direction, turns south ; then east to a point 
4s far as its own sources.” Mr. Shaw was told that the stream 
doubled on itself a second time: but Grandidior reports that 
near the foot of Ivyohibe it cuts through the granite ridge, and 
becomes identified with the Ménanaray_ The point needs further 
inquiry, Going further west, through Ivilf and Kivory, with 
their numerous cattle, Messrs, Shaw and Riprdan came into the 
evtad Roatan Central Ibdra, with Ihésy as i 


“Thésy, a town of 220. houses, stands{in the centre of an 
extensive valley, through which, from south to north, runs the 
River Ihésy, in its course to the Tsimandéo, This plain is 
enclosed with high hills, re pina thost on the west, where we 







noted two or three of considerable eight, In several ee the 
hiver spreads out into large lakes or*marshes, partially covered 
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of wild ducks and other wild fowl. As far as the eye can reach 
(a journey of a day and a half) north and south is an inhabited 
country containing about sixteen villages (towns they are 
called here), with from twelve to fifty houses, A king lives 
in one, 5 aap to the south; and one at Ibetaniména, to the 
north, yond this district to the south is a desert, unin- 
habited, between three and four days’ journey in length, On 
the north is the same, for between one and two days’ journey; 
and on the west over three days’ journey; while on the east, 
though not strictly a wilderness, there are but very few in- 
habitants. 

“We saw over thirty patients in the morning, some of whom 
were Ibara. In the afternoon two or three of the Ibara kings 
had arrived, and hearing that some foreigners were in the town, 
they came to visit us, bringing a large present of food. We 
took the opportunity of speaking to them about the ignorance 
in which they were living, and referred them to the condition 
of their neighbours, the Betsileo, as compared with them. The 
took our lecture in good part, agreed to what we said, an 
expressed their willingness to do what they could to bri 
about a better state of things. These ‘kings’ came from vil- 
lages north and south of Ihosy, where the major part of the 
population under the governor lies. But as the largest town 
contains only fifty houses; and as we found on inguiry that four 
to a house was a high average, the total number of inhabitants 
in the district cannot be more than 2000." They also saw the 
king of Isély, that part of the Ibara country, which lies west of 
the three days' desert. The exact position of Isdly it is impos- 
sible to Gene from the native description. We pe know that 
on the sea its Beopls use the port of Salary, near the mouth of 

eturning to the eastward, in the neighbourhood 

of Akiraména, they passed one of those peculiar rocks, in which 
‘the graves of thy{ings have been hewn, at a great distance 
from the ground “fins are placed in the back part of the 
erevice, with the bullocks in the fore part. The rock 





is called Trino-mé ‘nigorivlo, and has a great number 
of these ovation we. In regard to one i 
custom among the ‘hey speak as follows :-— 

“The style of ha considerably from that of 
any other tribe I hay ond in some cases once 
in six weeks, the hai "nto a great 
number of knobs, aly, a 
of a marble to that of 2 


flat. After being care, 
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cent to it, and all appearance of hair is gone. When fresh! 
done it looks like lumps of gray clay stuck on their heads, an 
each of them when struck gives back a sound like striking a 
piece of hard wood.” 

With a view to visit the Southern Ibéra, our two travellers 
returned to the granite ridge of Andringitra, and near the north 
end of this ridge they seem to have found an extinct crater; in 
its hollow basin were four large and deep holes 14 feet across, 
with the bottom undistinguishable. Passing south, they came into 
the valley of the Ménarihaka, which Mr. Shaw notices as a 
transverse valley, running across the island. From this point 
he went on to Ivohibe, 

Tvohibe is one of the wonders of Southern Madagascar, and 
is well known to its scattered people. It is an enormous, iso- 
lated mountain, with a level top, standing in the centre of a 
broad plain, beyond and apparently below the Ménarahaka 
Valley, and forming the next terrace toward the south, “In 
| and character it is like the fortress-rock of Ikongo, 
but its ascent is not so difficult. Like Tkongo, it has a lake of 
spring water on its summit, which overflows and forms a con- 
siderable cascade on the northern side. This saved the native 
ruler and his people from defeat when they were besieged by 
the Hovas. 

“In this plain I found the best population I have seen in 
the Ibara. Phe town I slept in, Ivohimarina, has fifty houses 
and a fair population. The town is the market for the Hovas, 
beyond which they are not allowed to pass without special per- 
mission of the king of Iantsintsana, the tribe inhabiting this 
part of the country. There are six or eight other vi 
within half a day’s journey, mostly on the banks of the river 

the Ménarihaka). “The Ibara country extends nearly three 
lays’ journey farther south, but there is only a sparse popula- 
tion; it is called a desert, having villages“ yng the route at 
| es of about half a day's jours "he 2+. The general 
ap of the south country ir ° Fth a few isolated 
hills here and there; but the ger "5 Ivil: is about the same 
as that of the Betsileo. aw and Rix 

= “There was quite an excit-+b Lhésy as itywy when I ono 
‘suns were fired, and tha- hing out en masse 
see the Englishm=" +220 houses, stands | haves been out of 
their own, “Hey, through which, from sout, ‘They sto ped me 
ey thésy, mm its course to the Tsimint the health of Her 
enclosed with high hills, especiall thosa, mine, I could go and 
noted two or three of considerable heightytayer I wanted. They 
‘iver spreads out into large lakes or*mimne and my bearers a 
with rushes and reeds,and forming thshape of an ox, a pig, 
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fowls, rice, and manioc, together with firewood. Next morning 
the chiefs had assembled, and we informed them of the object 
a our com in ? H ‘ 

Both among the Southern and Central Théra the way was 
prepared for the establishment of schools and for free inter- 
Course with other parts of the country. 


3. Sours-East MApaAGAscanr. 


In June and July last, a visit was paid to South-East Mada- 
gascar by Messrs. Sibree and Street, who passed through the forest 
at @ new point, and travelled over a great deal of new ground. 

hout the journey Mr. Sibree took careful observaty 
from which he has constructed a map of the route, and of the 
country along which he passed. This ais has been embodied 
in the general map of - From a yoluminous 
j ,» L can only extract a few passages describing the geo- 
graphy of the country, its general appearance, and the manners 
of its people. 

Messrs. Sibree and Street commenced the new portion of 
their journey at the south-east corner of the Betsileo i 
from the hill-town of Imahazény. In three hours they entered 
the forest, and travelled through it the entire day. They 
say :— 

“ Notwithstanding the danger of lookin about, it was im- 

ible to avoid admiring the luxuriance of the vegetation, 

y of the trees were enormously high, and so buttressed 
round their trunks that they were of great girth at the 
The tree-ferns seemed especially large, with an unusual number 
of fronds; and the creeper bamboo festooned the large trees 
with its delicate pinnate leaves. It soon became evident that 
we were descending, and that pretty rapidly. For a ¢on- 
siderable distance we had a stream on our left hand which 


to 

south-east ; ve tn Bie 7s os we caught glimpes of the 
opening in the wood made the stream, presenting Jovel 

bits oe ror scenery in eropléal luxuriance, . . q 
At ~past four we eme from the fo and came 
down by a steep slippery path ugh bush.and jungle, And 
oy amd before us one of the grandest scenes that can 
be i The principal valley, down which we had come, 
opened into a great hollow or bay, three or four miles across, 
and more than twice as long, running into the hi level of 
the country from which we had descended, fe" or 
rather edges of the upptr level, rise steeply 


great bay, covered with to their summi bell erotic 
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2000 to 3000 feet above the valley. Between these bold head- 
lands we could count four or five waterfalls, two of them falling 
in a long ribbon of foam several hundred feet down perpen- 
dicular faces of rock. Between the openin ints of this 
valley could be seen a comparatively level undulating country 
with patches of wood, and the windings of the river Matiténana. 
On a green hill on the north side of the valley stood a group of 
houses, which we were clad to hear was Ivohitrésa, This if 
we found was 700 feet above the stream atits foot. ‘The Ténala 
Seema very simple-hearted, kindly set of folks, and are most 
lendly. nr visitors were greatly interested in our watches, 
compasses, knives, pencils, &c., and quite entered into our 
wishes to get to know their words for various things, At this 
part of the island the high interior plateau seems to descend 
y one great step to the coust plains, rather than by two, as it 
does further north. The stream at the foot of this hill is only 
500 or 600 feet above the sea; for we came down 2500 feet 
yesterday: and the two lines of forest which are crossed further 
north when going to the east have here united into one.” 
“Saturday, June 17th—This morning we went down the 
hill on which the village is situated, crossed the stream, and 
ascended for some distance on the other side of the yalley, in 
order to get a good view of the different gorges and their water- 
falls. Mounting a spur of the main hills we had a good view of 
the chief fall up a deep valley to the south, and so opening into 
the main valley as not to be visible from Ivéhitrésa. This is 
certainly a magnificent fall of water. The valley is about a 
mile wide by two or three long; it ends in.a semicircular wall 
of rock crowned by forest, sal over this pours at one leap the 
River Matiténana. Kuowing the de poe of some of the neigh- 
bouring hills we judged that the fall could not be less than 
from 500 to 600 feet in depth. ‘There is a large body of water, 
and from the foot rises a continual cloud of spray on either side, 
like smoke, with a roar which reverberates up the rocky sides of 
e valley. We were some three or four miles distant, but 
even from there it was a grand sight. 
“The Betsileo dialect is altogether broader than the Hova, 
and the consonantal changes are numerous. The final tra they 
into tea; the m after the accented syllables has a nasal 
like ng; the s in pronouns and adverbs of place is 
omitted; ég., izy is i; iza, da; aiza, aia, &c.; the final na is 
eut off; ¢.g., lala, olo, ovia, &e.; and v frequently becomes 6. 
Tt seems probable that these shorter forms are the original 
forms of the words, and that the Hovas, from their liking for 
‘strong consonants, have added the te*minal ma and the middle z 
to strengthen the sound, in the same way as they now add a 
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7 - Besides this, there are a i number of completely different 
words; ¢g., all the household utensils, as the rice-mortar, pestle, 
— sw ing-fan, water-pot, drinking-vessel, spoon, &c., are called 
: a different names to those used by the Hoyas; and Mr. Shaw, 
.,  0f the Betsileo Mission, has made a collection of many hundred 
words peculiar to the southern province. 
“The Tandla dialect seems to differ from the Betsileo in not 


hanging the final tra into ¢sa ; but to agree with it in dropping 
in 








‘the na, in the nasal sound of the n, in the elision of the 
# in pronouns and adverbs, and in changing v intob. We have 
obtained a number of words peculiar to the Tindla, and this 
morning ascertained saa Bl particulars as to their customs, 
Their names for the months are all different from those used 


in Imerina, and are as follows :— 
1, Volasira, 5. Sakasay. 9. Sacramani 
2. Faosa, 6. Sakave. 10. Vatravatra, 
3. Maka. 7. Volambita. 11. Zonjo, 
4. Hiahia. 8, Saramantsy. 12. Hasia, 


They have no names for the week-days, and indeed no division 
of time by sevens; but the days sabe gs the lunar months are 
known by twelve names, some applied to two days, and others 
to three days consecutively. It is curious that these names are 
nearly identical with the Hova names for the months; three of 

are > yas rs ee pa on these days, 
eight out o every month, are ki ing held with their 
faces immersed in water in the sahéf or winapeiseaed So 
that, on an average, more than a quarter of the children born 
are destroyed ! 

“Many of these Tinéla carry shields, which are made of a 
circular piece of tough wood, ‘about 18 inches diameter, and 

with undressed bullock’s hide. The have a handle 
cut out of the solid wood at the back. e women in this 
Matiténana valley carry a broad knife or chopper stuck in 
their girdles, 5 verge Se shape a butcher's cleaver, but with 
ashort round handle. ‘This is used for cutting up manioe and 
other roots, and is called in some parts isitra, and in others 


As they proceeded towards the coast, along the valley of the 


Matiténana, they -d from the districts held b 
into those of the Taiméro tribes, cid by the Téndla, 


“The country all about here is delightful ; there is a great 
deal of wood, but much see space; the hills are low and 
rounded in form; while behind us to the east is the lofty 
deep blue, irregular outline of the higher plateau, with some 
prominent points towering above the rest, fs these, to the 
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northward, a Jong hill was pointed out to us as the unconquered 


“ direct distance from Ivohitrosa to the coast, as the 
crow flies, is not more than 45 miles, There is but one great 
downwards from the upper interior plateau, and not two, 
as is the case further north. From 3000 feet high above the 
sea, a descent is rapidly made to between 600 and 700 feet ; 
and then there is a long extent of undulating country, with 
low hills and patches of wood extending for 30 to 40 miles to 
the sea. The hills gradually decrease in height and the forest 
becomes thinner, until for the last few miles there is an almost 
bare and dead level.” 

At the Hova Fort of Ambdhipéno they stayed a few da 
and Mr. Sibree took the opportunity to get bearings of 
neighbouri va “In the far distance to the west rose 
the long and lofty line of the interior plateau ; but at no great 
distance from where we descended from it, it sinks abruptly 
tofthe plain; confirming Grandidier’s statement that at t 
the latitude of 23° s. the elevated interior contest ceases, and 
that from thence to the sea southward are low alluvial plains, 
There is, however, one break; at a few miles’ distance from 
the termination of the plateau there is a lofty detached moun- 
tain, Ivohibé, which must be a magnificent object when seen 
from only a few miles’ distance, as it is nearly as high as the 
elevated table-land. From thence there are only a few unim- 

t hills to break the level line which stretches out of si 
to the southward. On my way to and from the observing 
ground we passed great numbers and many varieties of butte 
flies in a few minutes’ ride through the narrow lanes, Judging 
‘rom this specimen, an entomologist would find a rich harvest 
ee es wy 

as eveni when ing with the ple, we were 

to find that we were ne of the vied where 
influence is said to have been very strong in former 
times. The people here at Ivétomisina are called Zatin’ 
Tbrahima (descendants of Abraham); and they say they are 
‘Jiosy mihitsy’ (altogether Jews), and have many customs 
derived from ‘the Jews. But what these were we could not 
ascertain ; and there is certainly nothing in the appearance of 
the people, either in colour or features, to distinguish them 
from the majority of Malagasy. There is no doubt, however, that 
have at some former time had a settlement here and 
on some other parts of this south-east coast, and to some small 
extent taught the use of Arabic letters. This probably gave 
tse to the statement in some old Works on Madagascar that 
Malagasy was a dialect of Arabic. An intelligent young man, 
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who came with the chief from I ve me a paper with all 
the Arabic characters and ect oe the syllabic sounds, with 


_ their equivalents in Malagasy.” He also shewed us a paper 


written by M. Grandidier in 1870, and given to him as a 
certificate that the bearer had copied for him various extracts 
from native Arabic books of prayers, genealogies, and 


" ‘and that ho (M. Grandidier) was well satisfied with his zeal and 
accuracy. We enquired about these books, but there seemed 


& good deal of unwillingness to let us know anything about 
them, or see them. The books of sorcery they said were 


‘burnt at the time of the burning of the idols in 1869.” 


From Ambéhipéno the party journed south, with the view 
of visiting the Hova forts of Méhaménina, Ankdrana and 
Vangaindrino. “After passing (they say) through a narrow 


belt of wood, we came up to a ridge rising nearly 500 feet 
flat region. 


above the sea-level, a considerable height for this 
From this there was an extensive view; and on a prominent 
nearly due west was a conspicuous point, which the 
showed plainly to be a lofty mesep-sooded lapa, with a good 
number of houses clustered round it. This was the Hova fort 
of Méhamanina, then about 12 or 14 miles distant. The 
town is wrongly placed on Grandidier’s sketch-map of Mada- 
gascar; he shows it as about 40 miles nearly due south of 
bohipéno, whereas it is really about 25 miles south-west 
by west. But as we heard he did not go further south than 
ere = a a of the coast, his information was 
probably derived from the natives, and was con uently vague 
and tnroiabl, se MEE 
“The quiet obedience rendered by the le to the Hova 
authority seems to render any large tt of force un- 
necessary. Notwithstanding this, however, there is a greater 
display of Hoya power here than at any place we have been 
to yet, not even excepting Fiandrants6a, The gates are all 
guarded, and the drum beats at regular times every morning 
and night. _ Like most of the Hova colonies and military posts 
all over Madagascar, the four forts in this south-eastern part 
of the island, Ambohipéno, Mihaménina, Ankérana, and 
Vangaindrino, were built at the close of the first Radéma’s 
reign, or in the early part of the first Ranavalona’s, soon after 
those merciless wars by which so large a portion of 
was brought under the authority of the sovereigns of Imerina, 
The Hova rule now seems generally to be mild, and in some cases, 
where the governors are upright men, there appears to be no 
Seeechevesby of et € conquered tri But these 
ve no means Torgotten the cruelties practised. 
Radéma’s and Ranavélona’s generals, Over large distri 7 
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the male population whose heads were above the armpits of the 
soldiers were shot down or , and the women 
and children taken as slaves, so that a proportion of the 
slave population of Imerina are descended from the Taiméro, 
Taiséka, and other tribes on this south-east coast.” 

At Mahamdnina they say :—“ From our house we have a 
pleasant and extensive prospect over a large extent of com- 
ey level country. We are now on the same parallel of 

i as Ivéhibé, the very lofty detached mountain to the 
south of the interior plateau. South of this, a very low line of 
somewhat higher land or hills than the general level of the 
Taiméro country seems to run for a considerable way to the 
south. To the south-west, at perhaps 20 miles distant, is a 
ridge of no great elevation, stretching north and south for a 
few miles; but poroad this nothing appears to break the low 

, plain. The country to the west of Méhamé- 
nina is nearly bare of wood, but the main line of forest seems 
to run along the low country southward in the same general 
line that it follows on the edge of the upper paves Tribes 
of Ténéla inhabit this forest region and its borders, as they 
do for 200 miles to the north of this, and there seems a con- 
siderable population of Taimoro to the west of this A ye: I 
noted the bearings of at least twenty villages west of Mah 
nina. The great mountain of Ivéhibé is about five da 
eae from here, and around it are two tribes of T 
called Taivonona and Taisdnja; of these a chief called Raibéhy, 
of a family named Zafimandlo, is king. The Hovas give a bad 
account of these Tindla, but the Taimoro told us there would 


called Zatisdro. 
“We ascertained that it was only a week's journey from Van- 
gaindrano to Fort Dauphin ; that there were villages and a large 
ion all: along the route; and that the Taisika and 
tribes were friendly and acknowledged the Hova 
-~ ea babeee if not all of the people here, are a Sakalava 
secant a the west of the rere are cig ae 
sa ; for ity, itaky; for iry, irdky, &e. 

ie etae: Seneibacian, they observe :—“ We were 
urprised at the number of villages to be seen in every 
direction in this neighbourhood ; they stand in groups of from 
two to half-a-dozen in a line and close together. It would be 
an interesting excursion to take a canoe and ascend the stream 
as far as it is navigable, which is for several days’ journey, and 
80 get into the interior of the sou portion of pre w 

4 district as yet perfectly unknown to Europeans, and pro 


_ be no difficulty in going amongst them. The tribe inhabiting 
this neighbourhood is 
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the river on the east coast, and rises far in the interior 
beyond the line of forest.* From all accounts there is a large 
population as one further west. Both to the south and 
4 “Snort of Vangaindriéno the people’seem to be divided into 
____ yfibes who live on the banks of the different rivers, and who in 
os. many cases are called after the names of these rivers; while 
_.-—‘here is tract of uninhabited land halfway between each 
~ _ considerable stream.” 

Throughout their journey, and on their return, they speak re- 
peatedly of the kindness and hospitality with which they were 
welcomed by their native friends. At Ankérana, Mr. Sibree 
says, “ The dinner was I think the longest, and certainly was the 
noisiest entertainment at which I have ever assisted. About a 
seore of the officers were at the table, and seven of the ladies. 
After a long Brace from the pastor, dinner was brought in, and 
consisted of the following courses: 1st, curry; 2nd, goose; 3rd, 
roast Seyek 4th, peunr ae een igi er ae cutlets and 
poached eggs; 6th, sausages; 7th, boiled tongue; Sth, 
sardines ; oth, pigs’ trotters; 10, fried bananas; ‘Tith, 
cakes ; 12th, mangahézo; 13th, dried bananas ; and, last, as I 
thought everything must have been served, came hunches of 
roast beef. All this was finished up with coffee. By taking a 
constantly diminishing quantity of each dish I to 

pear to do justice to them all. Claret went about very 
freely, and at last some much stronger liquor; and the healths 
of the Queen, ‘Our friends the two forei ers, then those of 
the Prime Minister, Chief Secretary and Chief Jud were all 
drunk twice over, the Governor's coming last; all followed by 
musical — drum) honours. 

“In descending the hill I noticed that the villages in the 
neighbourhood of Ankdrana were not so numerous as those 
surrounding the other three Hova forts in this part of the 
country; and the reason of this seemed plain : Ambohipéno, 
Mahamanina, and Vangaindrino are situated in the valleys of 
considerable rivers, while Ankérana has evidently been selected 
on account of its strong situation, commanding a view of an 

* extensive tract of “einen Over a low range of hills to the 
west two prominent rounded mountains are seen; one of these, 
Tsaonjo, it is said, occupied old Rainingdry more than nine 
months in attempting to take it. He did not effect this, but 
eventually succeeded in setting fire to the town on its summi 


oe top and slopes of Ankérana are large masses of yoleanic 


“We have been interested in finding that many of our 


at — 
* Its upper portion is the Ménardhaka. 
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bearers have met with their relatives in these coast provinces. 

‘Many of their mothers were brought up from these parts as 
slayes, when children, in Radima’s cruel wars, The most re- 
markable circumstance was that our cook discovered that one 
of the Governor's wives at Ankérana was his mother’s sister. 
And at the same place another of our men found that the chief 
pee of the Taiséka village were his mother’s brothers. 

“While taking our lunch in one of the houses we noticed 
the primitive dishes and spoons used by the people. The 
former consist of a piece of the strong, tough leaf of the 

nus-tree, here called fandrana, and the leaves fisy. 
is is doubled over at one end so as to retain rice or liquid. 
The spoons are pieces of the leaf of the traveller’s-tree, folded 
up so as easily to carry food to the mouth. This pandanus has 
a fruit, yellow in colour, and something in shape and size like 
a pine-apple without its tuft of leaves. When dry, it is brown 
in colour, and each hexagonal division, when separated from 
the rest, is like a tough wooden peg.” 
_ At several points, on both the outward and the retarn 
journeys, Messrs. Sibree and Street observed masses of trap- 
rock, scoria, lava streams, and the like; and it is evident that 
the volcanic eruptions so patent in the north and centre of the 
island have not bie wanting in its southern districts. 

“In three small ravines running down to the shore there 
were old lava streams, some cut through by the action of water, 
and stretching out into the sea. Passing a village called 
Ldharino, we presently came to an extensive lagoon, extending 
northward for four or five miles, and formed by the River 
Ttampolo, before it reaches the sea, This appeared to be the 
first (from the south) of that remarkable series of lagoons 
bordering the shore, and extending, with but few breaks, as 
far ee 4 as Hiydndrona, near Tamatave, a distance of 260 
miles. Along the southern side of this lagoon are masses of 
lava rock, some of it in enormous blocks.” 

Journeying along the sea-coast, at length they reached the 
ee iver, nearly a mile wide. “We got canoes and 

at the bar; and so, after dark, reached ndrino, on 
the northern bank of the river, and close to the sea. There is 
no town called M ‘éra. but this Masindrano is the ladéana 
or port; while half a day’s journey up the river is Itsiatdsika, 
the Hova fort, with a governor. is is the largest town we 
had seen since leaving Fi tséa. It has an air of neatness 
not very common in this country, and there are numbers of 
well-built houses standing in ious court-yards. These 
| mostly to French traders, of whom there are no fewer 
than residing here. A little way into the town we were 





tésika and epoal it; and ing Ambéditrandmbo, and climb- 
ing the forest-covered by Anddékana and the Valley of 
Sq. the’ Mananjéra, they at length reached Ambohimanga, the 
capital of the Northern Tandla, where they spent two days. 
These Northern Tandla, who acknow Iévana as their 
. chief, number about 6000, and extend from here to about three 
u days’ journey northwards, The situation of this town strikes 
one as exceedingly pleasant. A couple of hundred feet below, 
to the east and north, flows the River Ménandriana, and the 
surrounding hills on the further side of this stream are about 
the same height as the town, and are mostly covered with 
’ bamboo. Three or four miles to the west there seems to be a 
wide valley with bush and dwarf vegetation; but beyond this 
is’a bold, prominent ridge, running nearly north and south, and 
dark with forest; while beyond, to the south-west, are loft 
granite peaks in the far distance, at the edge of the table-lan 
Ambéhimanga is more than 2000 feet above the sed-level.” 
From this pleasant beat X tye the journey to the capital 
was ’ ter a long climb from Ambddivéahangy, at the 
foot of a lofty hill, they reached Ivohitrambo, 4750 feet above 
the sea, on the edge of the inner forest and plateau, and 
commanding a magnificent view on every side. Thence a few 
hours’ run brought them to Isandrandahy, on the high road 
between Antandnarfos and Fianérantsoa. ~ : 


- 


4. Journey To THE WeEsTEEN SAKALAVAS., 


Few parts of Madagascar are so little known as the we 
district. All the east side of the island is ante Tove 
dominion, and, being well supplied with rain, is covered with 
forests. At many ports on the coast French and English 
traders reside, and there is constant intercourse with the interior. 
Not so with the west. Here report has lon spoken of a broad 
belt of no-man’s-land, with hostile Sakalava tribes on the 
farther side. This unknown region has now been pierced. by 
English travellers; the veil has been lifted, and we know what 
val — contains. A few paragraphs will suffice to exhibit the 


A journey to the west was undertaken by Messrs. 
Pickerszill, in June, 1875, being foam li: from pita . 
four days’ distance from Antananarivo, and on the edge of e 
volcanic region near Lake Jtasy. They say: 


“We travelled but a few hours west of Méhatsinjo before 
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re lost all trace of human habitations, except here and there a 
| Close to large cattle-folds, and a little further stil), two 
ry stations not far from each other. About a day's 
mey from My ses a we ¢rossed the River Sakay, which is 
16100 yards broad, and though shallow when we croased 
must contain a large body of water in the rainy season, 
Mis river may be regarded as the extreme western limit of 
Ameria ; and between it and the Sakaliva lies an extensive 
_ Gact of waste land, about six days’ journey across. The greater 
_ part of this waste is covered with long grass, and cannot be 
“much unlike the ptairies of North America. Often the long 
“@tass on each side of the path grew quite over it, so that 
‘othing of it was seen except the part on which we were 
treading, and often, too, the grass was quite above our heads 
When walking. Making way through this grass was very 
‘trying to the feet of our bearers, and a good deal delayed their 


“About two days’ journey from Miahatsinjo we reached 
Tar dry, a small military station on the banks of the 











mang: é had stayed to dine at another still smaller 
‘station, Tsinjoarivo, two hours before. Both these places, but 
‘especially Tainjoarfvo, made us feel very much for the poor 
peo were condemned to live there. They were immense 





‘tattle-pens, with a few houses connected with them: and the 
Whole were surrounded by a thick fence ofprickly pear. That 
‘at Tsinjoarivo was full twenty yards in widih. There were but 
twelve soldiers there besides the Governor; nobody could read ; 
and there seemed uirm to break the dreadful monotony of 










their lives, At Taniman ry it was a little better, — 
_ * Antsirdamandidy took us 1 Kiara a it is a large town 
for , having from 150 to 200 houses in it. It is 


| hly isolated in van — of ce eka: : ‘es it “ats 
Stopping place for almost all who travel between Imerina 
those parts in the west which are subject to the Hoya.” 

Starting from this point with provisions for four days, they 
mays 

“ At noon we reached another mili station, Mirovdtana, 
48 wretched as any we had seen. The houses there were the 
last we saw till three days afterwards we looked upon the plain 
in which Ankaydndra is situated. In some parts of the exten- 
sive waste through which we travelled there are great numbers 
of wild cattle, and every dry season many of the natives (both 
Héva and Sakaléva) are engaged in catching and taming them. 
On our return journey we met a party of about 200 men thus 
“oceupi They came from the western part of our district, 


cd : was interesting to So saniputied by thet as one who had 
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ee in a village from.which many of them came. On a 
occasions we met with these wild cattle, but not often. 
Two or three times also we met with guinea-fowl, which started 
before us like partridges. The all the way from Mahat- 
sinjo had presented few objects of interest. The last morning's 
travel was somewhat exciting, as we drew near to the western 
limit of our journey and saw glimpses now and then of the 
broad plain in which Ankavindra lies. The descent into this 
plain was very steep. The table-land on which we had been 
walking for several hours appeared by our aneroids to be on an 
average about 2500 feet above the level of the sea; but after 
we had descended the hill and come to the stream at its foot, 
they pointed to only 400 feet above the sea-level. 

“The Manambélo, that flows past the town, is a really 
fine river, and as we might suppose from the low level of the 

lain, there is but one slight impediment to the passage of 
boats up the river from the sea to Ankavindra, This impedi- 


‘ment is about a day’s journey to the west of Ankavindra, 
where the river finds its exit from the plain through the high 


hills on the western side of it. The proper name of 

vindra is Middanarivo, Ankavandra being the name of a river 
which runs close to it, and from which its supply of water is 
obtained. The town contains probably as large a Hova popu- 


tation as Antsiréamandidy, with perhaps an equal number of 


Sakaliva living in its immediate vicinity. 

“We set off to Andrinonandriana (another military station 
a short day’s journey north of Ankavandra) on Saturday morn- 
ing. Shortly after leaving the town, we crossed the Minambdlo, 
Tt was at least 150 y across, and there was another 100 
yards of sand which is covered in the rainy season. The journey 
was a delightful one. The road was tolerably level, leading 


us often through park-like scenery very similar to parts of the 


road between T'amatave and Andoyoranto, The grass, however, 
had none of the freshness of that in the east of Madi if 
The country here, and I imagine all west of the hilly country 
of Mandridrino and Vikinankiratra, seems to be quite free 
from the drizzly rains so common in the east during the winter, 
and this has a great effect on the character of the vegetation. 
The little streams coming down from the hich land to the east 
were all skirted with trees, of which a great number were 
oleanders, and a still greater number were various kinds of 
acacias. The tamarind-trees, however, attracted my attention 
more than any others by their rich foliage, their beautiful form, 
and the grateful shade they furnished. I measured one that 
covered a circle of about 4) yards in diameter, and there were 
many whose branches extended over a space of 20 yards in width. 


- 
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“On Wednesday ape arte Ankavindra and com- 
menced our journey south to ImAnandiza. The country during 
the first day's journey was ve similar to that on the road to 
Andrinonandriana, except per that we saw more Sakaldva 

But the second and third days and the first part of 
the fourth were more wearisome both to us and our men than 
any other portion of our journey from first to last. I should 
suppose that: the sig of Ankavandra is about 20 miles across, 
but there runs along the middle of it a range of very low 
hills, which seem mostly comprised of sand, with large numbers 
of quartz and other pebbles rounded by the action of water, and 
the whole thinly covered with short grass. What had been 
the previous state of this wide plain, and under what cireum- 
stances the water had acted upon these pebbles (we could not 
see the slightest trace of shells or former animal life) we often 
tried to imagine, but could come to no conclusions ; bat the 
effect of the pebbles on the feet of cur men was unmistakable, 
and two weary days we spent in getting! over them. Not that 
the whole journey was a wilderness. We crossed a large river, 
the Itondy, which forms a very important branch of the 
Manambélo, and this was surrounded by luxuriant vegetation ; 
and at the close of the second day's journey from Ankavindra, 
just as the sun was setting and whilst still near this river, we 
were for a while quite at a loss to know how we were to get 
through the tall prickly reeds, which, with a small but deep 
stream of water, seemed effectually to stop our progress.” 

After another weary journey over the stony plain, and econ- 
tinued struggle with the reeds and nettles, they reached 
‘Tménandiza. The river they found 150 feet lower than the 
Manambolo at Ankavandra ; but the town is on a low hill, and . 
on the same level as the latter. 

“On Monday we ascended a hill to the south of the town, 
that we might be able to see the large river which runs to the 
west about a day’s journey to the south. All the rivers from. 
the Sakéy, a long way to the north of Itasy, to the Manta, a 
large river whic flows through the country of the Betsileo, 
unite in one great river about 30 miles to the south-west of 
Imdnandiza. After the junction of the Sakdy with the Kit- 
simby there is a very fine waterfall or remarkable rapids, 
almost due south of Im&nandiza. We had a great desire to go 
and see the falls, but it would have kept us at least three days 
Sb on our journey. The river there is called. Tsidfadré- 

a, and these rapids must always present insuperable 
obstacles to the navigation of the river further into the interior ; 
but from that point to the coast, probably about 80 miles, there 
seems to be no impediment. All the natives who spoke of this 
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river seemed to think that there was none other like it for width 


and depth im Madagascar. From the waterfall to its junction 
with the Mania it is called the Muahajilo, after that it is the 


‘Psiribfhina (the river that cannot be forded). At the mouth of 


the river is the large town of Tsiménandrafozana, where a 
French trader, who goes among the natives by the name of 

shed himself. Judging by the reports of 
the natives, and by his being known in all the country round, 
he must be carrying on a | trade. Many Arabs also live 
there, and Muahometans from the islands north of Madagascar. 
We met one of these, who had come up the river in a canoe as 
far as he could on the way to Im&nandiza, and was going about 
among the Sakalava selling his goods. He assured us that no 
slaves were brought to Tsimanandrafézana. 

“At Iminandaza Mr. Pickersgill was engaged with the sick, 
He had been so much disturbed at Ankaviandra BS those who 
wanted medicine coming to him at all hours of the day, that 
whenever any came to him on Sunday or Monday, he sent them 
away for the time, telling them all to come to him on Tuesday 

ning, ‘This spread through the town, and a large crowd 
‘came to him, who kept him busily at work from a little past 
‘cht till three. A wretched idea it gave of the state of many 


Gn the town. ‘The poor soldiers were in a most deplorable state ; 


they were badly fed, badly clothed, and had been again and 
‘aouin jill with the fever prevalent during much of the year in 
ieee low places." 

“From this point a long and wearisome journey of four days, 
through troublesome grass and under a hot sun, brought them 
again to the Mandridrano, from whence they had set out. 


5. Toroven THe ANATIVOLO TO SIHANAKA WEST. 


A fifth journey was undertaken in June last in an entirely 
different direction by Messrs. Moss and Lord. These gentle- 
men proceeded to the northward, to a point not hitherto 

isited by Englishmen and then, turning east, entered the 
Province on its west side. a also passed over 
much new ground, and have added valuable contributions to 
our previous knowledge of Northern Madagascar. 
They first visited t Anativolo, which was carefully mapped 
the Rev. J. Sibree two years ago; and rested at Andsibé, at 
which town the Governor resides. The fee of the district 
are known as Olo-mainty (black people); t ¥ resemble the 
Sihénaka tribes, and their tradition 1s that their forefathers 
were brought hither Ce his wars by Impdéinimérina, some 
ninety years ago. ‘The A tivolo marks the first great fall m 
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iamontana, five days’ journey away, 
this district, the soil is af 
red porous clay, easily disintegrated by the 








© on a somewhat larger seale, and 
cultivation of rice, sugar-cane and mangahézo (manioe), on 


- somewha scale, form the chief occupations of the 
= Passing over the rough clay hills to Andriopés 


ika, crossin 

: » Close to a conspicuous wooded hill 
ohuléna; and resting at the stations of Andrénomidntra and 
sarahafatrs, which Grandidier has placed on his map, they 


neam pec at the foot of one of the eat hills of the northern 
district: the hill of Véambéhitra. r. Moss says: “ Its magnifi- 


mass had been visible for several days, and 
¥ some 2000 feet above the Plain. Arrived 
good view of =~ noble mountain. It 
appeared to extend about four miles, presenti 
ipi of black basaltic rock. It soe A 


landmark, and we afterw kept it in 
ber on our eastward course to Am- 
bat ] Z4 ” 


ka. 
kt Méraféno, a few miles orem Véamb¢hitra, they en- 
ped on the banks of the Bétsibdka, here become a consider. 
river. Passing Ambédiaméntana, one of Grandidier’s 
, the an isolated moor, some 4500 feet above 
y and the next day reached the important Hova fort 
on of ; 

éngodrahdja is ‘beautiful fot situation.’ It stands on 
fverge of the high table-land over which we bed been 
- = 3 F ° 


— 


travelling for the last two days, About 4150 feet above the 
sea, it commands a most magnificent view of the broad valley 
of the Ikidpa, the Bétsibdka, the Amparihibi, and the Maha- 
jamba on the north, as far as Trabbnjy. From Antongodrahija 
the ground descends by a precipitous path some 2000 or more 
feet to the plain below; after which a good road leads by easy 
stages, three days’ j ourney to Trabdnjy, and thence to Mojanga.” 
Close to it, on the east, is the peak of Némakia, under which 
the pass into the plain runs. From its position on the old 
high road to Mojangé, and at the edge of the central plateau, 
itis place of considerable importance. Its people are un- 
usually intelligent, and far more advanced than the occtipants 
of other towns on the route, And the rustling of silk dresses, 
and the display of French hats in the little settlement church, 
Were associated with a fair knowledge of the latest hymns, and 
a most hospitable and kindly weleome to the friends who had 
come to instruct them.” 

In passing from Anténgodrahdja to the Sihdnaka country, the 
Develiars retraced their steps to Tanifétsy, and then went east- 
ward. And it is a fact to be noted, that on the road they kept 
ascending and then descending, crossing hollows and ridges alter- 
nately, showing that they were on the northern edge of the 

latean, and that the sandy clay had been washed out from 
Sivece the rocky ridges on which it rests. The population 
on the route they found to be Sibdnaka, proving that this empty 
district had received its small su ply, not from the centre of 
the island, but from the coast. Their ignorance was lament- 
able in the extreme. In the village of Antsimpandrino, the 


little population of 200 people, including several soldiers, were 


terrified at the sight of two live Englishmen, and at once ran 


away. 
At Amparafaravola they rested with the fine old Governor, 
an excellent man in every way, and then prepared to cross the 


Alaotra Lake. After narrow paths, swamp, and bog, they at 


length found three small canoes to carry them across the water. 
“Choosing the least leaky of the three for ourselves, Mr. Lord 
and I, and the rowers, launched forth into the dim unknown. 
But, alas! the craft proved unseaworthy. An unfortunate 
rower became oppressed with a sense of his vast responsibility, 
and Jost his wits. And there was no Mr, Plimsoll at hand to pro- 
test against overloading.” Having found a large canoe at 
Mahakary, in itthey completed their perilous voyage: now alon 

rapid narrow gulleys, overarched by the interminable zozdro; 
then into a wide, open expanse of black, stacnant, weird-look- 
ing water, abounding with*crocodiles and wild fowl; then up 
one or two rivers, whose strong currents, flowing into the 
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Alaotra, more than once nearly capsized our keelless vessel; 
then into the narrow gulleys again, with the rushes overhead 
60 dense as to resemble a dark tunnel; and so on, until two 
hours after dark; now and then hopelessly aground, our boat- 
man not daring to put his foot even outside for fear of the 
crocodiles! At last, however, between § and 9 F.u., we landed 
at Antanibio, only to experience during the night adventures 
a5 unique as had befallen us during the day. 4 
“A strange, uncanny sort of a place is this Antanibao. The 
people are utterly heathen, and many of them had never set 
eyes on a white man before, Yet (as Paul and his companions 
once found after a more eventful and disastrous voyage than 
ours) ‘the barbarians showed us no little kindness” We had 
brought nothing with us but our beds and a few candles, all our 
food and nearly all our men being on the other side of the lake. 
So the people of the house kindly gave us food, and lent us their 
black greasy pots to cook it in. And then, how they questioned 
me about my Price’s Patent Candle! ‘ What was it?’ * Would 
a burn for ever?" * Did it never become shorter?" and so on. 
But as we prepared to lie down on our stretchers, ominous hints 
fell from the master and mistress of the house about voalivo or 
rats. We, in our turn, began to ask questions; and were told 
that the rats came up from the lake by hundreds, and overran 
and devoured pase. that came in their way. Then our 
host and hostess mounted a bedstead consisting of a mat or two 
resting upon cross-pieces of wood, supported by poles raised 
5 or 6 feet above the ground. Over this, and suspended from 
the rafters of the roof, was a rough looking bag, into which our 
host and his wife crept, and then they were secure for the ee 
Not so we; for I had not slept ahtio an hour, when a Hap 
against my face, and a succession of most unearthly noises, 
startled me, and I awoke to find the room dark, the candle out, 
rats racing over me, and the honse all in a commotion. In- 
visible creatures with wings were flapping and flying about in 
all directions. What could it be? Another bang against my 
face, and the rats venturing into still closer proximity, roused 
mé to strike a match and light the candle again. Away go the 
Tats by scores; up the walls, along the floors, into corners and 
out of the holes in the roof. But the real disturbers of the 
peace turned out to be a flock of young goslings, who had re- 
mained quietly roosting in a corner of the room until the pro- 
longed glare of my Price’s Patent had beguiled them into 
imagining it was morning, and then discovering after all that 
the luminary was but an intruder, they one and all with whiz! 
flap! and flutter! went bolt through it, and most effectually put 


: it out. I amused myself through the night watching them, and 


‘'. rire 





reb the candle as often as it was put ou 

atehing the rats chasing one another over my com 
couch; or three or four goslings, more Bante wp me 
rest, who stood close to his nose quietly spocalstingsat on the 
music that came from thence; and then the rats up 

oe the bag in which our host and hostess cine 
' their rest. Inever spent such a night before, even in Mada- 
age and I could not help reflecting that tags such as this is 

daily life of these poor people; they know none better, 

and are even contented with it. tn the wet season, I was told, 
the crocodiles even find their way into the very houses, and 
steal the fowls, and the of bit are too lazy and indifferent to 
make the door secure 


Other journeys have been undertaken within the province of 
Imérina by Mr. W. Johnson; and a large amount of new 
detail has ‘been gathered by him for rendering the map of the 

vince more exact. Mr. Johnson has visited and examined 

great hill of Ambohimiangira; the north and west sides of 

Lake Itasy; and the Valleys of Ankératra, He also succeeded 

in ascen four of the principal peaks of Ankiratra, the 

highest of which he judged to be 876% feet above the sea. The 

ma eare with which Mr. Johnson observed, imparts to 
his suggestions and corrections a special value. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


The conclusions to which the facts gathered on these several 
Jonmey # point may be thus briefly summed up:— 
ince much new ground has been visited, considerable 
ations haye been made to our knowledge of ihe geogra y 
of Madagascar. At several points the area of exact knowl 
has been extended with correctness and care. Where vast sluigk 
of hills once met the eye, or a broad barren desert stretehed 
out before us, and we could only long for new op tunities of 
finding what lay beyond,—now the Tidges haye been crossed, 
and the country behind explored; the ieee ta has been passed, 
and the low country beyond has been duly surveyed, this 
my the Thdra country, the Sakalava districts on the west, 
the Hova territory on the south-east, have been described. 
The forest has been crossed ; important points, like Ivéhibé, the 
valleys of the Matitiénana, Mananjara, and Manandra, the course 
of the Mania, Vohambéhitra, and the Andtivélo, have been suc- 
cessfully determined. A new edition of the Madagascar Map 
has become necessary. 
2. We know with greater SSAC the boundary-line of the 
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grea upheaval, which has given us a raised plateau in the centre 
of the island with a basis of primitive rock, and a coast plat- 
form surrounding it on almost all sides. The gneiss ridge of 
Béngo Lava, which marks very decidedly the western edge of 
the plateau, is more clearly known. The point where the two 
granite walls, which uphold the terraces on the east side 
of the island coalesce and become one, is better defined. The 
northern lip of the same formation, with its high moor, has 
also been again visited. | 

$. The broad terrace of red sandy clay which surrounds the 
sate aaate on all sides, and forms an outer terrace, about 
800 fect lower than the central plateau, has been more pee | 
examined, and its unfertile character been better understood. 
Here, too, as on the upper plateau, the effects of denudation, 
especially by the ordinary agents of rain, storms, streams, 
floods, and waterspouts, may be seen on an enormous seale. 
Tt is to be noticed also that, as the granite walls on the east 
are lofty and little broken, except along the terrace of Ankiy, 
this denudation has been thrown to the west and north, where 
the Betsibéka and Iképa rivers (on the north and north-west), 
and the Mania, Tsiribihina, and ayes (on the west), gather 
into themselves streams of water, which rise even on the very 
us; the eastern granite itself. One thing of interest remains 
to be examined. No traveller has yet visited those localities 
in which these important rivers leap over the outer edge of the 
granite core of the island on to the lowest terrace, which extends 
to the sea-shore. 

4, The volcanic eruptions which were known to have been 
wide spread, are now seen to have spread more widely still; 
and their results are traceable on the south-east coast, m the 
Thira country and in Voambdéhitra. Few countries in the 
world, of so limited an area as Madagascar, bear witness to 
yoleanic action so enormous as thi 7 

No addition has recently been made to our knowledge of the 

Sect formations in the district around the coast. 
_ 6. During the past two years the members of the Mission 
have paid creat attention to the Malagasy language, and have 
Baiecienced the compilation of a new and more complete Dic 
tionary. A careful examination of Drury'’s Vocabulary has 
shown clearly the substantial oneness of the language spoken 
ey Sam the island, More than sixty per cent. of the words 
used by Drary’s Sékalives are virtually the same as the Hova 
words of the same meaning in use at the present time. The 
strength of the Malay element in the language is indisputable, 
“Then, again, the African element Ttas not been fully exar 


but is becoming more clear. ‘The Rev. W. E, Cousins says: “ 


ee - 
72 Bucnawan on the Distribution of Salt in the Ocean, 


_ have been examining Bishop Steere’s Kiswahili Vocabulary, 
and have made a list of about fifty words, among them the 
‘words for bullock, goat, ass, dog, crocodile (mémba), fowl, basin, 

box, ship, scales, onions, dates, tobacco (tambiko, a word used on 

the coast), gum copal, dollar, half-dollar, &c., fable, oe eee 

‘Some of these words are of Arabic origin; and almost all the 

words I found were of the class that would naturally be carried 

by traders visiting the western coast, It seems certain that there 
has long been commercial intercourse between Madagascar and 
Zanzibar. There is a quarter in Zanzibar called Mad r 
town, though at present there seem to be but few M. grasy 
in the place. Dr. Steere told me that the Malagasy were 
named by the Zanzibar people * Mékalilao, or Cockroaches, 

probably because they brought the Malagasy cockroach with 
them. All these, and kindred matters, are certainly deserving 
of more attention than we have yet given them,” * 

6. In all the districts examined, the estimate previously formed 
of the population has had to be seriously reduced. Whether 
among the Tiindla, the Ibara, or the Sakalavas, the population 
has been found to be very thin ; vast areas of territory are seen 
to be almost empty. But another thing has also been 
witn —_ is in _ oe an caren ae for im- 
provement. erever the English teacher is Visit is 

; his words of ontheek vais new life: his books are 
areata his assistant-teachers are asked for, Little progress 
been made in regard to roads, and the conveniences of 
civilisation are not eagerly sought after. Time is wanted for 
ight ideas to blossom and bring forth fruit, But the vision 
the future is bright; its interpretation is sure, 








IV.—On. the Distrilution of Salt in the Ocean, as indicated by 
the Specific Gravity of its Waters, By J. Y. BUCHANAN, 
Chemist and Physicist in the Challenger Expedition, 


[ Read, March 12th, 1877,] 


Dorie the cruise of the Challenger 1 made a continuous and 
extensive series of observations on the specific gravity of the 
sea-waler, with instruments constructed under my own direc- 
tions, and calibrated by myself. The instrument used for all 
the determinations was a glass hydrometer, weighing 160-0405 
grammes, with stem divided into 100 millimetres, and of such 
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as indi ated by the Specific Gravity of its Waters. 73 
e that the divided portion (100 millimetres) had a volume 


of 08607 enbic centimetre. The coefficient of expansion of the 
‘ instrument was experimentally determined ; cai as it was 
possible on all occasions to read, certainly to one division, and 
on all ordinary occasions to half a division, the determinations 
are to be relied on to the extent of 5 in thé fifth decimal place, 
The weight of the instrument could be increased by addition of 
weights on the top of the stem. ‘he results, then, depend on 
the determinations of the weight and volume of the instrument, 
which were made with the greatest care. ‘The specific gravities 
50 red were reduced to their value at 15°56° C. by 
Hubbard's Table of Dilatation of Sea-water,* and [ may mention 
that I found the data in this table confirmed by numerous 
ations on the same water at different temperatures under 
the most favourable circumstances. The unit adopted has 
been the density of distilled water at 4° C. In using the word 
aliness as equivalent to specific gravity at standard tempera- 
ture, we are justified by the researches of Gay Lussae and 
Erman; at the same time it must be observed that we only 
Make use of this equivalence between very narrow limits 
(1024-1-028), within which it undoubtedly holds without 
Sensible error. As in this Paper we are occupied more with 
the relative than with the absolute amount of salt in different 
Parts of the ocean, it is not of much importance for us to know 
what amount of salt actually does correspond to a given specific 
@tavity; but it may be here noted that, according to Erman's 
élaborate investigations, the weight of salt in 1000 parts of 
Water of different specific gravities is— 
Sp.pravity .. .. 1°09 1°09 1037 1-028 
Salts, per mille ., 33°765 95-049 36-343 87°637 


The source of the salts existing in sea-water is rock-substance 
which has been disintegrated and decomposed by atmospheric 
Influences. The soluble components or products washed out 
ag Tain, and collected in the streams and rivers, are eventt- 

ily poured into the sea. Here the water is subjected to the 
4ction of the sun and winds, which causes it to evaporate, leaving 
the salts behind. A great quantity of the vapour so formed 
18 Carried inland, and condensed on the mountains, washing out 
the rock and taking up a fresh charge of solid matter which it 

down into the sea, which is thus the great receptacle of 
degraded land. As we know that all rivers, at present, hold 
more or less solid matter in solution, the sea must be continually 
Setting salter, and must have been doing so since its creation. 





Tap ace ®* Maary's ‘Sailing Directions,’ vol. i. p. 257. 
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= ea pea ocean is thus the receptacle of the drainage of all 
the it is by no means uniform in galtness, and the varia- 
tions to which I refer are due to the different meteorological ~ 
‘conditions which obtain in the different zones of the earth. 

The causes which are effective in altering the specific gravity 
of the sea are those’which influence the formation of vapour and 
of ice: and as these are found at the surface, it is there that 
we observe the greatest variations in saltness. The effect of 
freezing may be taken to apply only to the polar regions, 
Between these we may divide the seve or that part of it 
covered by sea, into five zones, namely: two corresponding 
to the areas of prevalence of the north-east and the south-east 
trade-winds, in which evaporation he on actively, and a zone 
between them corresponding to the equatorial calms, where 
an immense amount of rain - and two to the north and the 
south of the trade-wind districts, where on the whole there is 
a tolerable balance between rain and evaporation. At both 
poles there are areas of concentration due to the formation of 
1¢ce. 


Before pens to the consideration of the well-marked 
differences of saltness which are wholly due to climatic causes, 
it must be observed that any agency which removes solid 
matter from the water will alter its specific gravity. 
» In the vincinity of the shore we almost invariably find a 
certain quantity of carbonate, chiefly of lime, dissolved in the 
water; we also observe immense quantities of the same substance 
being abstracted from the water by animals, and being separated 
out in the form of shell. Out in mid-ocean the quantity of 
carbonate which can be detected in the water is always exceed- 
y small, and I have frequently examined waters which con- 
famed either none at all, or so little as to elude the means used 
for its detection; there are, however, immense numbers of 
animals secreting calcareous coverings living in these waters. 
When they die, their shells sink to the bottom, or are dissolved 
before they get to the bottom, thus returning either the whole 
or a part of the carbonate to the water from which it had been 
taken. Where the conditions are such that the shells reach 
the bottom, a deposit will be formed which will constitute 
eontinual drain on the supply of carbonates in the water. In 
this way the composition of the water is altered by precipitation 
by organic agency. In the same way silicious deposits are 
formed by animals secreting silicious skeletons. Now this 
effect, though producing in the course of time very important 
‘effects, does not affect the composition of the water sensibly, 
because the amount of earthy carbonate, or of silica, which can 
be held in solution at any one time is, although sufficient for 
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the rt of this extensive process of transmigration of 
ian small as not sensibly to affect the specifi 
gravity of the water at any one time; moreover, these ve 
substances, silica and earthy carbonates, form important solid 
ingredients in solution in river-water: the supply, therefore, is 
being continuously kept up. ; 

_ At the surface of the sea in all latitudes there is a constant 
exchange going on between the atmosphere and the sea. The 
sea gives up portions of its water as vapour, and the atmosphere 
in its turn gives up portions of its vapour as water; and climates 
are dry or moist according as the balance is in favour of the 
one or other side of this exchange. Were there no currents in 
the atmosphere or the ocean, we should have a constant, distri- 
bution of moisture in the air and concentration of the sea-water 
depending on the temperature, subject to diurnal and annual 
oscillations. This stationary state of things, however, is by no 
means what is observed: both in the ocean and the atmosphere 
there are currents of vast dimensions, which tend on the one 
hand, by localising concentration and dilution, to increase the 
Yariations in density; and on the other hand, by ultimately 

mixing the waters, to limit the extent of these variations. 

_ The same remarks refer in a great measure also to alterations 
produced by changes from the liquid to the solid state, and 
vice vérad. Removal of water, whether as ice or vapour, causes 
concentration; restoration of it causes dilution. Whether the 
removal is caused by evaporation or congelation, it is localised 
80 45 to produce areas of concentration and of dilution, 

The cruise of the Challenger lasted three years and a half, and 
three years of this time were spent between lats. 40°. and 40°s, = * 
and ‘ore the majority of our observations apply to this 
<i agp From the surface observations which were made ony 
when at sea, a coloured map has been constructed in which 
have also made use of Lenz's observations with Kotzebue, At 
the first glance at this chart the coincidence of the regions of con- 
centration in the sea with those of the trade-winds in the atmo- 
suere isapparent, On both sides of each of these regions we see 

concentration diminish and pass into those of decided dil ution. 
The polar concentration regions which, from @ priori considera- 
tions, we have concluded to exist; are not shown by our observa- 
tions, because we were only for a short time in regions affected 
by ice, and then during the season when it was melting. As the 
concentration of the sea-water depends on the climate to which 
it 18 exposed, and as that is subject to certain variations, so the 
areas occupied by the various colours on the map will be sulject 
to oscillations, so that properly we *hould have similar charts 
for every month of the year; for this purpose, however, we 
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‘Tequire many more observations than we at present possess. 
Those laid down on our chart will probably not differ very 
a the mean positions of the regions which they 
i To take only one instance, it is quite certain that 
the equatorial area of dilution will have a yearly oscillation 
ing to that of the equatorial calms; in the eastern 
seas too, where for one-half of the year a dry trade-wind is 
blowing, and for the other a moist monsoon, the state of the 
sea-water may be expected to show great variations, which, in 
fact, are shown in a very marked manner in our observations 
in the China and neighbouring seas, which we traversed in one 
direction at the end of the s.w. monsoon when the water was 
comparatively fresh, and in the other direction after the N.E. 
monsoon, or true trade, had been persisting for some time. The 
average specific gravity observed in the China Sea in the 
inning of November was 102518, and in the month of 
January it was 1-02534. 

Taking our surface observations, we find that in the North 
Atlantic the specific gravity increases from all sides up to a 
maximum about lat. 22° x., and long. 40° w. In this my 
own observations agree with those of Lenz and the German 
ship Gazelle. It is an opinion, expressed by Lenz and by other 
travellers and navigators, that the specific gravity of the surface 
water of the North Atlantic is greater on the west and less on 
the east side; and this opinion is derived from a consideration 
of the observations on outward-bound and homeward-bound 
ships. The former keep close to the eastern margin of the 
North Atlantic, whereas the latter keep well out, ing 
usually to the westward of the Azores; and it is true that the 
water in the centre of the North Atlantic, between the els 
of 15° and 30°, is denser than on the eastern side, but it is also 
denser than on the western side. 
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On his outward voyage, Lenz’s course lay further to the 
eastward than that of the Challenger, and, consequently, he did 
not observe the same high specific gravity. From the fortieth 
to the eighteenth parallels’ his observations show a very constant 
mean specific gravity of 10270, In the centre the two sets of 





_ A comparatively high specific gravity prevails in the Atlantic 
; tse" high northern latitudes. I a: indebted to Professor 
m0 n of for a very admirable series of observa- 
tions made during the Norwegian Expedition last summer. 
A yery uniform specific gravity of 1-022 to 10264 was met 
with | Shetland and Iceland. Further to the west this 
warm salt water is displaced by the cold fresh water coming 
down from polar regions and creeping along the American 
shore «as the so-called “cold wall”.down to comparatively low 
The waters of the Gulf Stream belong to the warm 
and salt waters of the Atlantic ; consequently, when it is entered 
from the west or south, no apparent or marked change is observed 
in the colour, temperature, or saltness of the water. When, 
however, it is approached from the other side, as by shi 
leaving American ports, the change is very murked from the 
pares tarbid, cold and fresh polar waters of the “ cold wall” to 
s deep transparent blue waters of the warmer ocean. The 
Gulf Stream was crossed twice, once off Sandy Hook and the 
second time off Halifax. The specific gravity on the latter 
sion was 1‘0271, which is identical with the mean specific 
rity of the water derived from ali the observations made 
an St. Thomas, W.[., Bermuda and the Azores. 
he equatorial minima observed in the Challenger were 
260 in 3° x. both outward and homeward, by Lenz 10251 in 
"i cee, ane 1:02575 in = N. sameeren gt On 
y he appears to have two streams or 
Senpkanh Bach water; separated by a narrow stratum 
of the ordinary specific gravity of 10261. It is 
remark, that wherever we touch the counter equa- 
ts, and we may include the Guinea Current among 
find fresher and warmer water than outside of them. 
outward voyage the Challenger sailed along the equator 
meridian of 14° w. to that of 30° w. in the course of 
th 
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uatorial current; the specific gravity was found to 
. 1 in the east to 1°0268 in the west, where the 
water of the south-east trade-wind region was crossed as 
ed the North Atlantic. 4 
South Atlantic we have as in the North the maximum 
of 
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siderably bly nearer the uator than is the case in the North. It 

is also lower on the cast side than it is on the west ; the absolute 
ximum, however, is on etire sp aephetig 

thos Islands. The i ific gravity w 

erved on the Brazilian coast from Cope St ue to the 
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Abrolhos Islands is very remarkable, considering the size of the 
rivers which empty themselves into the ocean in the neigh- 
bourhood. It is no doubt explained by the poteney of the 
south-east trade driving the water concentrated by its action 
constantly against the American coast, part of the stream 
going into the Northern Atlantic as equatorial current, and 
part running along the Brazilian coast as Brazilian current, 
ing its saltness as far as the mouth of the River Plate, 
the latitude of the Cape of Good Hope, where the 
mean surface specific gravity is 10261, it decreases rapidly, and 
between 40° s. and 60° s. a very uniform specific gravity of 10250 
is observed, where there is no pack-ice in the neighbourhood, 
Icebergs did not ap to affect the water much, which, being 
always close upon 0”, had very little melting power. Amongst 
aati however, the melting point of which is considerably 
wer than that of fresh water, the sea was, as might have been 
ted, colder and fresher. In fact, sea-water ice is a perfect 
reservative, and possibly, also, to some extent a restorative of 
feith-unter ice, Henson icebergs, as long as they remain in 
Antarctic regions, that is, amongst salt-water ice, have little or 
no tendency to decrease in size; what is melted by the direct 
rays of the sun being probably much more than made up by 
the snow falling on the top. It is true that our temperature 
observations showed the existence of warmer water below the 
eurface, and icebergs floating with any part of their mass in this 
stratum would have greater tendency to decay than those 
“drawing less water.” 

In the Pacific the distribution of the salinity differs con- 
siderably from that in the Atlantic. The latter ocean is 
divided sharply into two basins of concentration corresponding 
to the North and South Atlantic. In the Pacific only the 
southern concentration area is well marked; in the northern 

t of the ocean the variations in salinity are slight, and the 
mean saltnessdow. In no part of the North Pacific was the 
specific gravity observed above 10265, while in the southern 
part, in the region of the trade-wind, it exceeds 10270, and — 
the mean specific gravity is comparatively high. 

The maximum in the North Pacific is 102644 in lat, 30° 29¢ M, 
and in the south it is 102719 in19°s, The equatorial minimum 


was 102489 in 7° 26° w, lat. in the counter equatorial currents, 


If from Hong Kong there be drawn a tangent to the east 
coast, and from Madras one to the west coast of Australia, a 
region will be inclosed which consists of land and water in 
comparable proportions, Many of the islands are almost 
continental in size, rise ‘to a great height, and bear on their 
surface the most luxuriant vegetation of the world, The seas 
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are gen of t< and si ly rounded off into 


basins. The amount of upheaval which would be 
ity to transform what is now a sea studded with large and 
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islands into a continent inclosing extensive and deep lakes, 
by the majority of geologists be considered quite insigni- 
fieant. The physical conditions of these masked lakes are 
also peculiar, more especially as regards temperature. ‘The 
specitic gravity of the water which may be looked on as at one 
Season forming part of the Pacific, and at another as part of 
the Indian Ocean, is remarkably light; and the reason of 
this is easily found. Lying, as these seas do, on and in the 
L iate neighbourhood of the equator, they receive a large 
amount of rain falling directly on their surface, and in additio 
the drainage of the islands in their neichbourhood. The air 
also above them is always in a state bordering on saturation 
with moisture, so that notwithstanding the very hich temper- 
ature frequently attained by their surface-waters, the amount 
of concentration possible is very small. _ The specific gravity of 
the ter part of this sea is under 10255: and a fa area 
round the islands of Java and Sumatra is under 10250. Water 
s0 fresh as this is never met elsewhere, except at the mouths of 
rivers, or in the neighbourhood of melting ice, although it is of 
local occurrence after heavy rains in the equatorial rec} 
| The saltness of these seas varies considera ly at different 
seasons of the year; at least in the northern part of the China 
Sea this is remarkably the case, During the prevalence of the 
south-west monsoon, which is a wetting wind the water was 
observed to have a much lower specific gravity than during the 
dry north-east monsoon; and in these seas there is a regular 
annual flux and reflux of waters between the equator and 
temperate regions—a tide of long period due to the winds. 
' The effect of this tide is shown by its effect on the Japan, 
current, which varies much in position, strength and tem 
ature, and doubtless, also, in specific gravity, according to the 
season of the year. 

In the Indian Ocean we have few observations with delicate 
instruments, but to ju from those of Lenz and the Gazelle, 
the concentration area due to the south-east trade is not more . 
pronounced than in the Western Pacific, with which ocean ‘ite ae 
waters have a double communication, To the north of the line 
the local influence of the immense continent, which forms its 
northern boundary, renders the state of its waters ver different 
from what is found either in the North Pacific or North Atlantic. 

It appears from the observations which I haye been able to con. 
sult, that the water is comparatively fresh all over this area ; 
and this fact will have an important bearing on the conditions 
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4 of the Red Sea, where evaporation takes place with such energy 

| that its waters are the saltest that occur in any sea in free com- 

. munication with the ocean. 

The vertical distribution of saltness is shown in diagrams of 

: sections; one being along a meridian in the Atlantic, and 
another along a meridian in the Central Pacific. 

The Atlantic section (vide Diagram) shows the distribution of 
saltness along a central meridian’ (25° to 30° w. long.) from 32° Ny. 
to 32° s. latitudes by means of equi-saline lines, the vertical area 
included being that between the surface and 2000 fathoms, or 
the bottom where it occurred at a less depth than 2000 fathoms. 
Above this section is a diagram representing the distribution of 

tness along the same meridian. th of them show 
‘ in a very marked way the effect of climate on the saltness of 
the sea, not only at the surface where its effect is directly felt, 
but even down to the bottom, at two or three thousand fathoms. 
Tf we consider the vertical section, we see the line of 1°0270 
leaving the surface in 8° s. lat., reaching a maximum depth of 
75 fa s in lat. 12° s., then rising very gently till it crops 
out in lat. 29° s. In the North Atlantic it leaves the surface in 
14° lat., reaches a maximum depth of 200 fathoms in 25° lat. 
then gently rises and crops out probably about 40° lat. The 
area of equatorial dilution may be said to extend from about 
5° s. to 8° yw. lat., but the specific gravity, especially of the 
surface-water, varies greatly, owing to the violence of the 
currents, as well as to the annual oscillation of the equatorial 
rain-belt. The equi-saline line of 1-0265 is found in lat, 32° s. 
at a depth of 75 fathoms, and sinks to a depth of 160 fathoms in 
lat. 17° s. It varies but little in depth until the equator is 
crossed, when it recurves in latitude 3° N. at a depth of 70 
fathoms, and crops out at the ro bre It leaves the surface 
in 7° x., and descends steadily till in lat. 32° y. it has reached 
adepth of 450 fathoms; farther north it no doubt recurves 
[ downwards, for here we find it sloping downwards from 1500 
| fathoms in 32° x. to 2000 fathoms. The equi-saline line of 1°0260 
starts from a depth of 250 fathoms in lat. 32° s., remains almost 
ectly horizontal with a slight upward tendency as far north 
as lat. 5° s., when it turns downwards, recurving about lat. 24° x., 
and reaching the bottom, 1500 fathoms, in 16° s, lat. It does 
not reach the surface at all in our diagram, the nearest ap- 
to it being a trough of water under 10261 between 
° and 3° w. lat. I have little doubt that if our observations 
had enabled us to carry our diagram further north, the 10265 
line would have been seen to have a similar form. Every one 
must necessarily be strucl¢ by the similarity between the dips of 
the equi-saline and the isothermal lines, which descend in the 
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_ Atlantic from south to north (without, however, recurving in the 
case of the isothermals). 

If we consider only the water in the first 200 to 300 fathoms 
from the surface, we observe a very marked general law in the 
distribution of saltness. In the regions where the surface is 
undergoing decided and continuous concentration, as every- 
where where it is above 1-0270, the specific gravity of the water 

decreases as the depth increases; while in the equatorial regions, 

where the water suffers marked and continuous dilution, the 
specific gravity first increases with the depth, the maximum 
being usually met with between 50 and 100 retire after which 
it follows the same law as the water further south or north. 
The Pacifie section (vide Diagram) shows the vertical distri- 
bution of saltness between 38° n. and 40° s, lats. along an approxi- 
mately meridional line, passing through the Society and the 
Sandwich Islands. Around the Society Islands we have the 
saltest water of the Pacific; it is here only that the specific 
fravity goes above 1-0270,-and nowhere does it reach 10275, 
he t bulk of the water is under 1-0260: indeed, in the 
North Pacific, the quantity of water with a specific gravity above 
this is so small that it would have very little effect in the de- 
termination of the mean specific gravity of the water. In the 
_ South Pacitie the equi-saline line of 10260 leaves the surface 
in lat. 34° s., and descends with considerable but deereasing 
rapidity until, in lat. 28° s., it atfains a depth of 225 fathoms, 
and it preserves a depth of about 200 fathoms as far as lat. 4°s., 
where it descends, forming a tongue extending as far as 6° N. 
lat. between 500 and 1000 fathoms; it crops out again at the 
surface in lat.7°.~. In the North Pacific it reaches the surface 
| in 23° and 33° n., attaining a depth of 100 fathoms in lat. 28° N. 
~ The very low surface specific gravity observed in lat. 9° N. is 
purely superficial, and does not affect the mean specific gravity 
of the water at the position at all. As in the Atlantic, the 
minimum specific gravity is found usually at a depth of a 
1000 fathoms, but im the Pacific we have light water approa os 
ing the equator from both sides, whilst in the Atlantic it occurs 
in a marked degree only from the south; and in the North 
Pacific by consequence fhe mean specific gravity is lower than 

in the south, thé contrary being the case in the Atlantic, and 

no doubt the configuration of these two oceans is the chief 

cause of their diverging conditions, the North Pacific being 

a wide open bay, whereas the North Atlantic is more like a 


In general, then, it will be seen fram these diagrams that, as 
ark ey m ; diminishes fr 
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Sate ae in the Pacific a very uniform specific gravity of 


10257 to 10259 is found. The same value is found in the 


South Atlantic, but it increases as we go north, and the mean 
bottom specific gravity in the North Atlantic is 102616 for 
ths between and 3000 fathoms, and 102632 between 
and 4000 fathoms, The section depicted is along a 
central meridian; nearer the western side somewhat’ lighter 
water is met with at intermediate depths, but the difference is 
not such as to alter the character of the distribution. In the 
trade-wind regions the specific gravity decreases from a maxi- 
mum at the surface to a minimum at about 1000 fathoms, and 
then slowly increases again. In the regions of the equatorial 
calms and rains the specific gravity most commonly increases 
from a minimum at the surface to a maximum at a depth of 
from 50 to 150 fathoms, from which point, downwards, it follows 
the same law as in the trade-winds. The reason of the ex- 
istence of the subsurface maxima is, I think, easily explained 
by the fact that the water concentrated on both sides of the 
equator is driven by the wind towards the equator, where there 


is a constant supply of fresh water of high temperature, beneath 


which it is forced to dip. If we start trom the source of the 
trade-wind we find, that while it is concentrating the surface- 
water it is always forcing it further into warmer latitudes, where, 
owing to the rise of temperature, the water, though it has become 
salter, has at the same time become lighter, As the equator, 
howeyer, is approached, the rise of temperature with decreasin 
latitude diminishes, and the water thus becomes liable to si 
of itself, even although it were not covered over by the tropical 
rains, A large quantity of water forced northwards towards the 
equator passes into the North Atlantic, owing to the prepon- 
derating force of the south-east trade, Here it follows the 
course of the equatorial current into the Caribbean Sea, re- 
eppoering doubtiess as the Gulf Stream, and ultimately forming 
per of the great lake of warm and dense water which forms 
Sargasso Sea; the configuration of the North Atlantic 
being such as to afford no facility for an exit current at the sur- 
face. The Sargasso Sea, however, is bounded, independently of 
land, by a complete series of ential winds and currents 
which conspire to keep water, which has once got in, from easily 
getting out again. Being in the centre of the north-east trade- 
wind, the evaporation which goes on is very great, whilst at the 


. same time a not insignificant yearly oscillation of temperature 


takes place, the two causes combined materially assisting the 
propagation downwards both of heat and saltness, and in 
int of fact we find that ih both these respects the waters of 
region exceed those of any other part of the ocean. This 
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is particularly well shown if we compare the North Atlantic 
with the North Pacific. The mean specific gravity of the 
water at 30° 22’ n, lat. and 154° 56° w. long., as determined 
from observations made at ten different depths on the 21st of 
July, 1875, was 1-02547, the depth being 2950 fathoms; at 
- 26° 21’, lat. and 33° 37’ w. long. the mean specific gravity was 

102721, from observations at nine different depths on the 3rd 
. of May, 1876, the depth being 2700 fathoms. The mean tem- 

os of the water was at the Pacific station 2-98" 0, (3736° F.) i: 

own to 2700 fathoms, and at the Atlantic one 5-05° 0. (41-09° F.), \. 

If we take the mean temperature of the water down to 1500 ; 

fathoms, we have for the Pacific station 4-24° ©, (39-63 F), 

and for the Atlantic one 7-44° ©. (45°39° F.). From observa- 

tions made in the Porcupine, we find in 48° x. lat a mean 

temperature down to 1500 fathoms of 639° ©. (43-51° F.) and in 

55° 40' x. lat. a mean temperature down to the same epth of 

617°C. (43:11° F.). It is, therefore, in every way likely that a 

high specific gravity prevails also down to the bottom. In 

treating of the concentration of the North Atlantic it must be 

remembered that that ocean is the recipient of all the brine 

eliminated from the Mediterranean, where the evaporation goes 

on with great vigour. Notwithstanding the great supply of 

fresh water from the numerous European rivers and the Nile, 

which is constantly being poured into it, and the rain which 

falls on itself, there is a constant deficiency in the amount of 

water present in its basin. ‘That this is so, is evident from the 

existence of a constant inflow through the Straits of Gibraltar at 

the surface and southern side, and outiow at the bottom and 

northern side. Dr. Carpenter, in his report on the scientific 

researches in the Shearwater, points out very clearly that though 

both currents are affected by the tides, being, indeed, at certain 

) times reversed in their direction, still the balance is decidedly 

| in favour of an inflow of comparatively fresh su water, and 

an outflow of salt bottom-water; and he recognised the presence 

of the latter distinctly at the bottom, in a sounding about 

45 miles w.s.w. of Cape St. Vincent, in 1500 fathoms. The 

gauging of currents of such dimensions with sufficient accuracy” 

to be able to estimate, even approximately, the amount of Phe 

outflow from the Mediterranean, is a work involving great ! 

and constant observation throughout a whole year; moreover 

the measuring of the direction and velocity of under-currents 

is still accompanied with difficulty and uncertainty, By com- 

bining, however, observations of — gravity with the current 

Measurement, the work is simplitjed. Supposing the surface 

) tear f2,be thoroughly gauged, so that the supply per annum 
of Atlantic water to the as na men 
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and its mean density (at constant temperature) to be also 
_ known; let the mean density of the outflow-water be also 
ascertained: then if the Mediterranean is in a state of equili- 
 brium, that is to say, if it is not salting up, as much salt 
must come out of it as goes in; or, the volumes of the two 
_  eurrents must be in the inverse proportions of their mean saline 
f eontents. Dr. Carpenter gives the specific gravities as 1‘027 
~ and 1029, corresponding to 3°63 and 3°89 per cent. saline con- 
tents respectively. Hence the volumes of the two currents 
must be in the pelaenes of 9334 to 10,000; that is, for every 
10,000 parts of Atlantic water entering, 1334 parts of Mediter- 
 ¥anean water must go out, leaving 666 for the water evaporated. 
; Sir John Herschel, in his ‘ Physical Geography’ (p. 27), con- 
_ siders that, after allowing for the supply of fresh water by 
Tivers and rain on the sea itself, the yearly evaporation is so 
—_. as to remove annually 335 cubic miles of water. With 
a, is datum the proportion above gives 5000 cubic miles as the 
annual inflow of Atlantic water, and 4667 cubic miles as the 
annual outflow of Mediterranean water. The inflow would he 
provided by a mean annual easterly surface current 5 miles 
wide, 120 fathoms deep, and flowing at the rate of 20 miles a 
day. It is probable, however, that Herschel’s estimate of the 
__ evaporation 1s too high, beeause we know now, from the works of 
the Danube Commission, that the water supplied by that river is 
at least double what was assumed forthe Nile, If we make the 
evaporation 300 cubic miles, the depth of the inflowing stream is 
__ reduced to 108 fathoms, the other dimensions remaining the same. 
Whatever be the actual dimensions of the currents in question, 
there can be no doubt that there is a resultant outflow of very 
salt water into the North Atlantic, and there can also be nodonbt 
that it contributes in some degree to the very high specific 
gravity and also to the temperature of the deep water of that 
part of the ocean. In the diagram giving a meridional section 
of the Atlantic, we see how the equi-saline lines run up into the 
North Atlantic, where they curve downwards and retreat south- 
wards, nearly all the lines following in the same way. There 
ee a. of a locality ae further north 
is embraced ee » Where the specific vit 
will be the same, or very nearly so, all the way Dinas sedi it x 
bable that the lines of equal saltness will approach this spot 
from the north in somewhat the same way as they do from the 
south, coming downwards, and returning north at a greater 
depth. It is here that the greatest mixture of surface and 
deep water takes place, and iy is due in a great measure to the 
syster) of convection caused by pronounced annual variations of 


te in a comparatively dry atmosphere. 
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Judging from the observations made on board the German 
ship, Gazelle, there are indications of the existence of a similar 
region in the Indian Ocean. The observations made on the 
specific gravity of the bottom-water shows a very marked change 
about latitude 43° 8, In 45° 8. the specific gravity is 10250, 
the same as I observed all over the Southern Ocean, In 42° s,, 
however, the specific gravity is 102617, and increases towards 
- the north, being as high as 102682 near Mauritius, the surface 
being only 102624 at the same place. In a sounding in 1900 
fathoms just off the Aculhas bank, I observed a bottom specific 
gravity of 102611, which could only have come from the 
Indian Ocean. The surface-water of this ocean is not remark- 
able for saltness: indeed, in the equatorial part it is very 
much below the average of Pacific equatorial water. There 
is, however, one region in the northern part of this ocean, in 
which concentration goes on with very great vigour, namely, in 
the Red Sea; and just as the evaporation of the water in the 
Mediterranean yaries the specific gravity of the deep water of 
the North Atlantic, so may the Red Sea furnish concentrated 
water to the depths of the Indian Ocean, An objection might 
be raised to this source of the heavy water observed by the 
Gazelle between Mauritius and Australia, from the fact, that 
the temperature of the bottom-water was not above the normal, 
whereas water coming from the Red Sea must enter the 
Indian Ocean with a temperature of 70° F. The effect of con- 
centration in raising the temperature in the subsuriace-water of 
this ocean is very evident; in lat. 24° 41' s. the mean tempera- 
ture of the water down to 1500 fathoms was 8° ©, (46-4° F.) 

In the Pacific, as we have seen, the amount of concentration 
which goes on in the northern part is insignificant, a cireum- 
stance which is due no doubt to the openness of its basin 
allowing free interchange of water, and to the feebleness of the 
north-east trades, During one-half of the year too, the sonth- 
west monsoon extends over a great part ot the ocean, adding 
greatly to the dilution of its waters. The bottom-water, how- 
ever, both in the North and South Pacific, is of the same specific 


vity. 
Prom the slight sketch which has been given of the distribu- 
tion of specific gravity in the ocean, it will be seen that it 
depends principally on the elements which go to make the 
climate, and in particular on the humidity and rate of motion 
of the air; it therefore stands in intimate relation with the 
prevailing winds: and, in fact, if we compare our chart of 
a gravities with one giving (he isobarometric lines, we shall. 

d that the maxima of concentration lie in the northern 
hemisphere to the south-west, and in the southern hemisphere 





a 
to the north-west of the barometric maxima. The great 


_ evaporating power of the trade-winds depends on the fact that | 


they start dry in a cool region, and pass during their course 
_ always from colder to hotter regions; so that, as they proceed, 
although taking up more moisture, their capacity for taking 
it up continually increases, until the equator is approached, 
j where the change of temperature is slight, and evaporation 
ceases along with the steadiness of the wind. The westerly 

winds of the north and south temperate regions, which take 
their rise in the same regions of Revcuietise maxima, do not 
_ develop any remarkable evaporating power, because, travellane 
from warmer to colder regions, they are very rapidly saturate 
with moisture. In fact, the ealtness of the water at any place 
becomes ultimately a function of the relative dryness of the 
‘atmosphere in the locality ; that is, the further the air 18 re- 
moved from saturation with moisture the greater will be its 
‘evaporating power, and, consequently, the more marked will 
be its effect in the resultant saltness of the water exposed to its 
action. The regions, therefore, of high specific gravity of ocean 

“water will coincide with those of high atmospheric dryness, and 
those of low specific gravity of the water with those of low 
atmospheric dryness. Thus, in the trade-wind regions we find 
the highest specific gravity of the water associated with the 
greatest ee of the air, and in the region of the equatorial 
_ calms we have a low specific gravity of the water associated 
with heavy rains and a damp atmosphere. 
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V.—Account of the Pundif's Journey in Great Tibet from Leh 
in Ladakh to Lhésa, and of his Return to India vii Assam. 
By Captain H. Trorrer, ©. 
Read, May 14th, 1877.] 


Narx Srvan, the explorer who undertook this journey, is the 
original Pundit whose journey to Lhasa in 1865 from Kat- 
 mandhi, the capital of Nepal, was described at length by 
~ Captain Montgomerie, RE, in the Trigonometrical Survey 
Reports for 1866-67. The Pundit had been in the service of the 
brothers Schlagintweit, while they were carrying on magnetic and 
_ other scientific observations in Ladakh and Kashmir in 1856 and 

1857; he was subsequently ap inted head-master in a Govern- 

ment Vernacular School in, his native district of Milam in 

Kumaon, and remained in the Education Department until 
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1863, when, at the instance of Colonel J. T, Walker, 8.£., the 
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Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, he was 
entertained for employment as a Trans-frontier explorer, and 
duly trained. From that time to the present he has been eon- 
stantly engaged either in carrying on explorations himself or 
in training other natives to follow in his footsteps. In 1865-66 

he made the famous journey, alluded to above, from Katmandhu 

to Lhica, and thence to the Manasarowar Lake and back to 
India.* This exploration earned for him the present ofa 
Gold Watch from the Royal Geographical Society of London, 
which unfortunately was subsequently stolen from him by ote. 
of his own pupils. In 1867 he went in charge of a party o 

natives, and did excellent service in exploring and surveying 
the head-waters of the Sutlej and the Indus Rivers. In i870 
“he was deputed to accompany Mr. (now Sir Douglas) Forsyth’s 
first mission to Yarkand, but shortly after the Mission left Leh 
he was sent back to India. In 1873 he was sent under my own 
orders with Sir Douglas Forsyth’s second mission to Yarkand, 
in connection with hich he did much good service. In July 
1874, while I was at Leh, after the return of the Mission, the 
_ Pundit having volunteered to make a fresh exploration, I was 
“authorised by Colonel Walker, 8.z., to despatch him on a journey 
to Lhasa, now to be described.¢ His instructions were to p 

by a much more northerly route than the one he had previously 
followed. From Lhéza he was to endeavour to get attached to 


————— 





* Bee ‘ Journal ct hs me Society,’ vol. xxxviii., 1868, 


Tits s that ever gince the conquest of Ladikh some 150 years ago by the 
Eckpo Gyalpo Galdén Chang, the Raja of Lluis, it has been customary for a larg 
caravan to leave Leb for. once in every three The leader has the , 
honorary title of +! and is generally one of the leading officials of Ladikh. 
ey leaves Leh in July and August, and proceeds via Gartokh, Manasare~ 
war, Tidum, and Shigitzé to Lhésn, where they generally arrive the followi 
tem Length halts are made on the journey ot the above-men 

places for the sake of trade. The caravan remains at Lhiea till June or July, 
and then returns by the same route to Leh, which place they reach in December, 

¢,, after an absence of one and a half years. : 
While in Tibetan territory the districts through which they mareh are bound 
to cotlapald granting 800 yike Jor the earrings of merchandise, os well ns 
supplies and food for the travellera) As the quantity of merchandise sent with 


F 


in charge receives from the villages he passes en roufe somo equivalent 
for the balance of carriage not required. As the Popebdk thus hus his goods ~ 
earried gratis, and receives in addition considerable payment in lieu of curriage 
is naturally well able to make a large profiton his venture. He is provide 
y the Kashmir authorities before starting with 15,000 rupees’ worth of goods, 
fy silks, shawls, and saffron. On his return he is expected to pay into the 
treasury double the amount of theadvance that wos mode to him. This he does 
from the proceeds of the tea, wool, turqnoises, and silver bullion which he obtains 
from Tibet in exchange for the wares taken fgom Ladikh. 


1 The Tibetan official, who heads a similar caravan which goes every three years from 
Ubi to Lidokh, is termed Jung Chongpen or Cha-aba 
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_ the caravan which proceeds thence every three years to Pekin. 
If he failed in accomplishing this, he was to endeavour to return 
____ to India by an easterly route from Lhasa, down the course of 
the Brahmapitra if possible. 
On the 15th of July, 1873, the Pundit and his companions 
left Leh. On the 2st they reached Tinksé, three marches 
further on; at Chagra they found a summer encampment of 
shepherds, the last inhabited spot on the road to Yarkand. 
= From Chagra they followed the Changchenmo route to Yar- 
and, halting at the foot of the Lankar or Marsimik Lé * (Pass). 
On the following day they crossed the pass (18,420 feet high), 
and then quitted the Yarkand road and turned off to the east; 
crossed the Kiu L4é, still higher than the Marsimik, and en- 
peared for the night at Pangur Gongma, after a march of 

miles. a 
_ The Pundit was obliged to travel slowly, as the whole of his 
worldly possessions, including tent, bedding, and commissariat 
for the whole party, had to be carried on the backs of shee 
It is astonishing what admirable beasts of burden these ani 
make in a pastoral country. The Pundit started with twenty- 
six sheep from Tanksé. these some were eaten on the road, .’ 
some became ill and were exchanged for fresh ones; but four or 
five of the original lot reached Lhasa, having in less than four 
months carried loads of from 20 to 25 lbs, each, over a distance 
of more than 1000 miles. Throughout the journey they never 
received a single ounce of food beyond what they could pick up 
for themselves on the road and at the camping-grounds. 

On the 28th of July the party Reanendad the stream from the 
Kin ‘Pass to Ningri,t a camp which takes its name from a large 
| shaped mountain which overhangs it. On the followi 
day, descending the same stream to Mandal, they reach 
its: poin junction with the Niigzu stream, up which they 


tak ed r as Nidgzu Rawang, encountering en route a 
Tage party of Tals villagers returning from Rudokh with wool 


At the camp were a 
stated that the Jongpo 
them to pay their taxes f@Bthe current year in that article. It 
_ 1s obtained by digging i ich i 
es vessels; hot water is pou 
% 

‘ 














, over it; the water dissolves the 
‘saltpetre, and is then decan 


time the water cools and th ted. One 
man can manufacture a shee d, or about 20 Ibs, weight of 








© Lis the Tibetan word for Pass. 
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At Nigezn Rewang is the boundary between Tibet and 
Ladakh ;,* the right bank of the stream belongs to the latter 
and the left bank to the former. A day’s halt was made here 
to rest the sheep, and the Pundit made an excursion a few 
miles up the Rawang stream to Rawang Yokmd, a winter en- 
campment belonging to Tanksé, in the neighbourhood of a 
favourite grazing-cround, where, in addition to abundant supplies 
of grass, there is also—a rare thing in Ladékh—a large supply 
of jungle wood.T 
rom Nidgeu, six short marches brought our travellers to 
Noh. The country through which they passed was almost unin- 
habited; a few solitary tents belonging to Noh shepherds and 
a single hut at Gonu Chowki, occupied by a small frontier guard, 
were the only habitations passed en route. 

[As an Appendix is given, describing at considerable length 
each day’s march throughout the whole of the journey from 
Leh to Lhésa and thence on to India, it is unnecessary here to 
describe the road in detail. Maps of the country about the 
Pangong Lake, up to within a few miles of Noh, have already 
been published by the Great Trigonometrical Survey Depart- 
~.ment; the Pundit's route from that point is shown on the map 
accompanying this narrative, which has been carefully con- 
structed from the Pundit’s route-survey, based on his astrono- 
mical observations for latitude and his hypsometric observations 
for height above sea-level. ] 

Noh is a small village in the Rudokh district, containing 
about twenty huts, built of stones cemented by mud. It has a 
small permanent population, which is increased largely in the 
winter months by numerous shepherds, who during the summer 
‘are scattered in tents in twos and threes in whatever parts of 





* According to the Indian survey maps, the boundary line between Ladakh 
and Tibet is a good deal to the weat of the line as given by the Pundit. The 
latter states that the stream of the Niagen Valley which flows southwards near 
the meridian of 79° from Mandal to the kK ak Fort is the tre boundary: The 
one given on the survey map, viz. the watershed to the west of the above- 
mentioned stream, is derived from Major Godwin-Austen's plane-table survey of 
the country to the north of the Pangong Lake in 1863. This survey extends to 
within a few miles of Nob, and the details of it generally agree most peas aggsegn ts 
with Pundit's route survey from Lukong to Noh, although there is th 
discrepancy in the position of the boundary line. : 

I find ona reference to Mr. Walker's mapof the Punjab and Western Beers 

ch accompanies General Cunningham's well-known work on Ladikh, 
Niigan is there also given as tive boundary between the two countries, but that 
of Niigzu the watershed to the east of the Nbigeu or Chang Parma River 
ia shown as the boundary. ‘The Ruang (or Rawang) stream which enters tho 


Ls 


ai 


soy gee dpe ar ele oe shown as belonging to Tibet, but it appears ~ 


the text of the Pundit's norrative that he ascended the Ruang stream and 
oro nga bem R pil mage ALE pi arin to the people of Tanksé. 
+ The wood is of kinds; changma, willow; siukpa, pencil cedar; 
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the district grass and water are to be found in sufficient abun- 

. dance for their numerons flocks of sheep and goats. The chief 
- man of Noh, Changkep by name, whose official title is Lhamba, 
was at the time of the Pundit’s visit at a camp called Paingeda, 

| about three days’ journey north-west from Noh. 

The Lhamba is under the immediate orders of the Jo 

or Governor of Rudokh, whose Jorisdiction extends over 

portion of North-Western Tibet which lies to the north of 

the Singh-ci Chu branch of the Indus, as far east as the Thok 

Jélung gold-fields, 

The Jongpon of Rudokh is in his turn subordinate to the 
Garpon of Gartokh, who has also under his orders the Jongpons 
of the large districts of Gugi (Duba) and Purang, as we I as 
other independent Pons (or Rajés) of Western Tibet. The 
Garpon is under the immediate order of the Gyalpo or Raja of 
Lhasa, The office of Garpon is only tenable for three years, 
and is always held by a native of Lhasa, who is appointed by 
the hed The Jongpons are also generally changed every 
three or four years, 

The province of Western Tibet is frequently termed Nari 
Khorsum, The inhabitants of the northern portion, #4, the 
district through which the Pundit travelled, are called by the 
settled population to the south Cham or Changpas, ie, lite. 
rally North-men, By the inhabitants of Murkistén they are called 
Taghlik, ov mountaineers. The Champas encountered by the 
Pundit were, contrary to the generally received opinion of them, 
quite inoffensive people, of the same class as the people of Rudokh 
and the more civilised districts farther south,* They are all 
Buddhists, but religions edifices are scarce in their country, 
On the Pundit's ronte iki this Phen of Tibet he eame 
across no Gonpa or monastery, althouch he occasionally encoun 
tered Manis aA Ohurianc e : 

opie from ver roe, the Pangong Lake, which at Noh 
is joined by a stream from the north-east, up which a 
fond to Khotan, vid Polu and Kiria. P ee ae 

The distance to Khotan by this road is about 450 miles, Por 
a distance of 40 miles from Noh it gradually rises to a height 

















: ee 
* T have myself encountered Champas in the Rupahy district of | 
west of Chinese Tibet. ‘The habite endl seieheans of then, ope sppenrto bea 
the same os those of the same class who live ove: the 
t_A churtan or chhartan is defined by Cunni: ighom as a “holy receptacle” or 
“offering repository.” Tt ia a pyramidal-shaped building erectad in honour of 
seme of the holy Buddhas. A mad is an oblong dyke or pile of stones 4 or 5 feng 
high and from 10 to 12 feet sat varying in ‘length from 2) feet to nearly 9 
mile. They are entirely comy of stones anid to be deposited one by ang 
travellers sere by. On each surfaee stone bs generally inscribed the sk 
known Buddhist formula, * Om mani pod Aung,” 
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of 15,500 feet, and then for about 160 miles as the crow flies, 
-erosses, in a north-easterly direction, a series of elevated plains 
and ridges, before it descends somewhat suddenly to the plains 
of Eastern Turkistan. The average height above sea-level of 
the halting-places on the elevated plain to the north of Noh 1s 
16,500 feet.* ‘This vast highly-elevated plateau over which the 
road passes is the eastern continuation of the Ling-zi Thang and 


_ Aksu Chin plains, which lie at a similar, or in places even a 


higher, elevation in a north-westerly direction from Noh, between 


' the Changchenmo River and the Kuen Luen Range, and have 
"to be crossed by the traveller who adopts the Eastern (or Chang- 


chenmo) route between Leh and Yarkand. To the north of 
the Kuen Luen there is a rapid fall into the plains of Eastern 
Turkisté 


This Tibetan plateau extends eastward, as we shall see in the 
course of this narrative, as far as the head-waters of the great 
rivers which water China,—in fact for a distance of more than 
800 miles to the Bourhan Bida Mountains (south-west of the 


* Koko-nur Lake on the road between Lhisa and Pekin), where 


we still find, according to the Abbé Hue and the still more 
recent researches of the Russian Captain Prejevalski, a table- 
land rising from 14,000 to 15,000 feet above the sea-level, 
above which tower gigantic snow-covered mountains. 

Seven miles to the east of Noh is the eastern termination of 
the series of lakes known to us as the Pangong, but better 
known to the Tibetans as the Chomo Gna Laring Cho, which, 

cing literally interpreted, means “Female narrow very lon 
lake.” Its extreme length from the west end at Lukong 1s 
exactly 100 miles, while the breadth probably nowhere exceeds 
SIX or seven. 

At its eastern extremity it is entered by a small stream, 
3 paces broad and 1} foot deep. Although the greater portion of 
this lake has been previously surveyed and described, its eastern 
limit has now been determined for the first time. It is a 
curious fact that the water at the eastern extremity is sweet 
and good to drink, while that at the west end is very brackish, 
Tt has been conclusively shown by Major Godwin-Austen that 
this lake once upon a time drained mto the Shyok, but at 
Peet it forms the most western of a numerous series of inland 

kes with no outlets, which we shall find stretch for a consider- 
able distance across the elevated plateau of Central Tibet. 


ee OSS 
* For detaila of this road see Route XIV. of Section G of Geographical 
A to the Hf on the Survey Operations in connection with the russion 
to, Yirkand and K in 1873-74. = ; 
+ The ‘ofthe Pangong Lake at its west end was found by scandings that 
I made in to be nowhere greater than 136 feet. 
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Noh to Thok Daurdkpa. 


From Noh the Pundit toiled on for many weary marches 
over this Tibetan plateau ; his road lay eastward along a wide, 
Open, grassy valley varying in width from 6 to 10 miles, 
bounded on the north and south by low grass-covered hills, 
through which occasional openings gave a view of extensive 
plains stretching away as far as the eye could ; ond 
the hills sometimes appeared snow-capped mountains, while 
an occasional shepherd’s tent in the foreground, and the frequent 
appearance of large herds of wild asses, antelope, and gigantic 
wild sheep,* helped to relieve the clear of the journey. In 
almost every day’s march large sheets of water were passed, 
generally salt, but occasionally fed by fresh-water springs. At 
the latter the Pundit and his companions would fill their water- 
ekins,f as they rarely knew from day to day whether or no they 
would be able to obtain a fresh supply on the road. More 
than once their supply of this precious fluid was exhausted, 
and on one occasion the whole party were more than twenty 
hours without fresh water, For fuel, also a traveller's neces- 
sary, they were better off; the argols or dung of the numesous 
flocks of wild animals were a never-failing source of supply, 
while oceasionally, but rarely, firewood was obtained in con- 
siderable quantities. At Thiéchap Cho, a fresh-water lake, 
eight days to the east of Noh, and the 27th halting-place from 
Leh, a large stream flowing from some snow-covered hills to 


the north-east of the lake was found to be covered on both 


banks with a dense forest of willow, tamarisk, and other trees 
and shrabs.t For the first thirty marches from Noh the h ights 
of the camping-grounds varied ae 13,700 and 15,000 feet, 
and for the rest of the journey to Namcho the ground was 
somewhat higher, but there was no considerable rise or fall 
throughout this portion of the Pundit's route, The large, flat, 
open valleys traversed by the Pundit, locally termed Sanga 
appear to be much of the same nature as the Pdémirs between 
Hastern and Western Turkistén and the éilgas§ of Northern 
Ladikh. These Sangs of Tibet, however, would seem to have 
more of plain and less of precipitous mountains than either the 
Pamirs or the Jil f 
The road for the first ten marches from Noh ei 
the Rawang Changma or Northern Rawang district, and is 








© The Coie Auman: . 
ene from. sheep's stomnohs ; two of them would be slung across the back of 
a ' . 
t "Termed Pena, Birhd, and Damd (furze), 
_ § Jilga is the Turki word for a broad open valley, 
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nearly parallel to, and north of, at a distance in places of only 

a few miles from, the route followed by another Pundit on a 

former occasion while on his way from Rudokh to Thok Jalung 
through Rawang Lhoma or the Southern Rawang district, 
ae is separated from the northern one by a low range of 
ills 

The Pundit d en roude the salt marshes of Khai Chaka 
and Dakdong Chakd, from which the people of the surrounding 
eountry collect large quantities of salt, which they carry for 
sale to Ladikh. He states that the salt forms a crust lying 
like a sheet of ice on the surface of the mud. The salt-seekers 
sink through this crust up to their loins in mud and water, and 
remove the salt, which they subsequently wash, clean and dry 
in the sun. 

At Chabuk Zinga or village (14,400 feet above sea-level) 
were two huts built of wood, and in the neighbourhood some 
twenty tents of shepherds were visible, Here there were a few 
fields where barley is wn, the first signs of cultivation 
that had been seen since leaving Noh. The Pundit is of opinion 
that were the country more thickly populated, there would be 
no giffieulty in finding plenty of ground fit for cultivation. 
The Champa inhabitants appear, however, to care but little for 
grain, and live almost entirely on meat, milk, butter and cheese, 
the produce of their numerous flocks and herds. One sheep- 
yee 4 ie. 20 lbs, of flour, affords an ample supply for the con- 
sumption of eight or ten men for a couple of months. At the 
permanent camps they had large caldrons, generally made of 
stone; in these they used to make a very weak soup, into 
which they threw a handful of flour. This constituted the 
dinner for a large party. At their movable camps they cook 
in smaller vessels made of stone or copper (both of which are 
imported from Ladakh), All articles of copper or iron are very 
ape valued, we a small axe of “e seat which he kept 
for the purpose of breaking up ice, he might at any time have 
exchanged for two or aires sheep. 

The only articles that these hee themselves manufacture 
are tents and very coarse woollen ‘clothing. The former are 
black, and are e from yik’s hair, and the latter from the 
fleeces of their sheep, which also produce the material for 

aking the bags in which they take salt for sale in Ladakh, 

Their wealth consists of their horses, flocks, and herds, from 
the products of which they are mainly supported; also in salt 
which they carry for sale to Ladakh, and in return for which 
they obtain flour, copper, stone vesse]s, and hardware. Most 

ilies a matchlock, generally of Nepél manufacture, 
and the men of the Rudokh district m move about without 
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either a gun or a bow and arrows, in the use of which latter 
they are very expert, Like the inhabitants of other parts of 
Central Asia, they fire their guns while lying at full a om 
the ground, the muzzle being su ported by a prong a a 
foot long, generally made of an ope-horns, Each gun has a 
piece of white bunting attached to the barrel, which is thus 
conyerted into a flag. Gunpowder is very scarce, and is 
gen preserved for special occasions, pis 

The Pundit states that on a former Joumey, when he visited 
a large fair at Gartokh, the young men, who are all we 
horsemen, used to practise very successfully at a mark w 
going at full speed on horseback.* Each competitor carried 
two guns and a bow and arrows, and having fired off his gun 
used to discharge his arrows, . 

The Champas are keen in the pursuit of game, which er 
kill in large quantities, partly with firearms and bows 
arrows, but chiefly with a kind of trap called Redokh Chum,f 
very similar in principle to an English rat-trap. It consists 
of a ring made of rope, to whose inner surface are attached 
elastic. sharp-pointed slips of wood converging towards the 
centre of the ring, where a is left suffictentiy me ee 
allow the passage through it of an animal's foot. Small 
are dug in the ground near the water which the wild animals 
are known to frequent. These traps are placed at the top, 
hidden from view by a covering of earth, and attached by a 
strong rope, also concealed from view, to a stout peg, which is 
driven into the ground at a considerable distance off. The 
animals on their way to the water pass over the holes, and the 
weight of the body drives the foot through the ring. Once 
through, it is impossible for the animal to free his foot from 
the trap, and he soon falls a victim to the sword and spear of 
the hunter, who lies concealed somewhere in the neighbourhood, 
Great numbers of wild horses, sheep, and antelopes are killed 
in this manner, 

For ten marches from Chabuk Zinga to Hissik Chaka the 
country was uninhabited ; the road lay over a plain way similar 
to what had already been traversed between Noh and Chabuk, 
The Champas at ‘the latter place had given our travellers 
general instructions as to the line of road to be followed; but it 
appears that the latter had diverged too much to the north, and 
missed the encampment of Gargethol, which the Pundit had 
been previously told lay on the route to Lhasa, and which he 
had intended visiting, as one of his servants had a friend there 

r eres ae 
* This is an amusement I have m Eastern 
t Literally animat-catcher, pe antares 
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through whose influence they hope to receive assistance in 
ing the onward journey. The Pundit had now entered 
the Khimpa or Kampa district, renowned for the bad character 
of its population, and on arrival at Hissik Chaka (on the 25th of 
August) was greatly disturbed in mind at seeing men approach- 
ing them from a distance with yaks and ponies. Not knowing 
what to expect, he immediately concealed in the earth his 
instruments, the greater part of his clothes, and a few bags of 
in. and remained behind, while he sent on two of his men 

to reconnoitre and make inquiries. 

The strangers fortunately turned out to be residents of Gar- 

thol, the place the Pundit was aiming at reaching, and which 
ay about a day’s march to the south-west of Hissik Chaka. 
On the following day (August 25th) they travelled together to 
Gergethe’ where they found a large encampment of Khampas, 
and the good fortune to encounter the man they had been 

king for. It appears that in years fone by the Pundit’s 
servant had struck up a great friendship in Ladakh with a 
medical practitioner, who was now & man of great influence 
amongst the iehsapes It was in order to find him that the 
Pundit had turned back to Gargethol. When found, he did not 
deny his old friend, but, on the contrary, was of the greatest 
assistance, as he gave letters to the Pandit for the Gombo* 
or headman of Garchethol, another Khémpa district several 
marches further east, 

‘The Khémpas who inhabit’ these two districts of Gargethol 
and Garchethol must not be eonfounded with the Changpas or 
Champas, an entirely different race, The Kham originally 
came from the country of Khim, which lies to the north-east 
and east of Lhisa.t ‘They number in Gargethol about seventy 
tents, with a population of 600 or 700 souls, In Garchethol 
there are about one hundred tents. 

These Khampas had migrated from their own country (near 
Ziling,t to the east of the Koko-nur Lake) about twenty-five 
years prior to the Pundit’s visit. They travelled vid Lhasa and 

» Manasarowar Lake, near which place they plundered a cara- 
van, and fled with their booty to their present camping-grounds, 
which, prior to that time, were uninhabited. Soon after settling 
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there, were called on by the nee of Gartokh to 
tribute, which they now do annually to the extent of 5000 Nak- 
tang, or tankas, i.e. about rupees 2000 (2007.), or its equivalent 
in gold, chi,” horses, and cattle. This tribute is paid in Gér- 
tokh, and a punctual payment doubtless secures a certain 
immunity from their dilloes being inquired into. They 
possess large herds of cattle, &c., each tent having from 10 
to 6U horses, and from 500 to 2000 sheep. se despatch 
annually to a fair at Gani-ma, near Manasarowar, large quan- 
tities of sheep and goats’ wool, salt, and gold; and, according to 
their own account, when they have finished their mercantile 
transactions, they send on the cloths, &c., that they have pur- 
chased, under the escort of the older and less active members of 
the tribe, while the young men start on some marauding excur- 
sion, the victims of which are generally travellers, and | 
to the country. The Khémpas are well armed with guns and 
swords, which latter are constantly worn even by boys. The 

bards are often handsomely ornamented with gold, tur- 
quoises, and coral. 

The men are fine, large, broad-shouldered fellows. They 
wear, both in summer and winter, postins made of sheep-skins, 
the hair being turned inside. These coats are worn short, ex- 
tending to the knees only, and are fastened round the waist by 
a woollen girdle, above which the coat is roomy and capacious, 
affording ample space for the storage of their goods and chattels 
when ona journey. They have folt hats, resembling in shape 
a broad-brinmed English wide-awake, and leather boots with 
woollen tops and pointed toes. They have no hair on the face, 
and that of the head is plaited, Chinese fashion, into pigtails. 
The women dress very much as the men, but their postins are 
longer and less roomy. ‘They wear round leather caps and very 
long hair, to the plaits of which are fastened long pendants 
nearly reaching the ground, profusely ornamented, chiefly with 
silver coins, of which the favourite is the British Both 
men and women are always in the saddle; they ride large, 
powerful horses, and both sexes are skilful riders, They are 

t sportsmen, and kill large quantities of game, chiefly wild 
sheep, and antelope. They either employ fire-arms or 
kill their prey with swords and spears when caught in the 
Redokh Chum trap before described, Their capacity for eating 
meat appears to be unbounded, and they are apparently natu- 
rally somewhat paigicritsieg Gon the Pandit states, that on several 
occasions when an animal been killed, he saw the Kha4mpa 
boys kneel down and lick the blood off the ground, This fond- 


* Clarified butter. 
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ness for blood would oy Si to be derived from a still earlier age, 
as the food given to infants, when their mothers can no longer 
support them, consists, in the entire absence of grain in the 
eountry, of pounded cheese mixed up with butter and blood. 
They are of the Buddhist religion, but their language is quite 
different to that of other Tibetans,” and only one man of the 
Pundit’s party, who had resided some years at Sining-fu (to the 
east of the Koko Nur), was able to understand it and to make 
himself understood. 

Between Gargethol and the Champa district of Shankhor, on 
the south, isa place called Gegha, where a large fair is annually 
held in July and August. 

On the 29th of August the Pandit returned to Hissik Chaka, 
where he saw a large herd of kidngs, wild horses, fully 200 in 
number, He continued his route over uninhabited level olaind till 
the 1st of September, when, at a camp called Huma Cho, he met 
on the road the Gombo of Garchethol, a gentleman who was dis- 
tinguishable from his followers, in that he wore a pair of golden 
earrings, of such length as to rest on his shoulders. ‘The pre- 
sentation s - letter of pes eee yore their medical friend 
at Gargethol secured our party a civil reception. 
* The following night there is a sharp Fost, the first sign of 
the approach of winter. 

On the 3rd of September they reached the village of 
the head-quarters of the Gombo, who had gone on ahead of the 
travellers. The Pundit paid him a formal visit in his tent—a 
large one made of yak’s hair—and gave him a small present of 
sandal-wood.. ‘The Pundit was kindly treated, and on inti- 
mating to the Gombo that he was on his way to visit a cele- 
brated monastery near the Namcho Lake, Chiring Dunduk (the 
Gombo) said he was himself about to move his camp several 
days’ march in that direction, and proposed that they should 
Sp avhn the journey together. The Pundit gratefully acquiesced. 

returning to his own tent, he found himself besieged by a 
host of curious Khampas, who were all most anxious to become 
—- of the various little articles of hardware he had with 

, but he resolutely refused to with anything. 

Among other visitors was an old man named Sonim Darka, 
about eighty years of age, a native of a country near Lhasa, who 
had been living as a servant amongst the Khampas for several 
years, and had gradually accumulated a good deal of property. 
The Pundit, when he found that this man could speak good 


* According to the Pandit man words are identical, but the affixes and pre- 
if Tibet. ara ony polal he noel ee 
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Tibetan, succeeded in securing his fri ip by the present of a 
couple of common sewing-needles, and obtained from him the 
following information about the neighbouring countries :— 
The district to the north of Garge and Garchethol is ein 
uninhabited plain, called Jung Phayil Payil, meaning literally 
“the desert country in which the father and son have wandered, 
go called from a tradition that two men of the Shankhor country 
had, many years previously, entered this desert tract for the 
sake of hunting; but, after wandering about for a lengthened 
period, they both died there for want of water.” Some thirty 
or forty years before the Pundit's visit, and prior to the occu- 
pation of Garchethol by the Khampa tribes who now dwell 
there, there used to be considerable traflic between the inha- 
bitants of — (a district to the east of Garchethol) 
and a place called Nari Thiru, some 20 days’ journey to the 
wax.w. of Thok Daurikpa. To Néri Tharu merchants used 
to come from Nurla, a place 8 or 10 days’ journey off in the 
Yirkin country, and the Tibetans used there to barter gold 
for grain and cotton cloths. The traders from Nurla were 
a le who used to shave their heads (on which they wore 
large tolded cloths), and who used to cut the throats of sheep 
jnstead of strangling them, as is done in Northern Tibet. 
Sonim Darka also recollected a few words of their language, 
which the Pundit, who had only recently returned from Yarkand, 
at once recognised as Turki. The road from Thok Daurikpa 
is said to traverse for 20 days’ journey extensive plains, and then 
crosses a snowy range, at the foot of which lies Nari Théra, 
where a considerable stream, the only one encountered on the 
journey, flows from east to west.t Sonim had in his youth 
made the journey several times, but the road had now been 








® Curiously enough, another Pundit on a former ag oe brought intelli- 
pees of the existence of an inhabited country called Jung Pluiyil Puyil in the 

rection now indicated; the name he had got correct, but it now appears to 

t a desert tract, aa the name itself proves. 

+ tis clear that Yarkin stands for Yirkand, and it is nearly equally certain 
that Nurla is a place called Nira in my map of Enstern Turkistain, on direst 
read between Khoton and Pold, I find in » manuscript note in my 
that Sai Neurla, a place about one march to the east of Ganjutigh, and which is 
ai identical with Nira, is known as a place of export i 

From Sondm's description of the road, and the knowledge that in clear 
‘weather a snowy range is said to be continuously visible along the road from 
Eiria to Charchand, I infer that Nari Tharn occupies a position at the foot of the 
northorn mapas | ridge of the Great Tibetan plateau, eomewhet similar to thot 
held by Poli and Sorghik, and probably lies sperazineney in latitude 36° by 

tude 4°. The stream mentioned probably flows into the Great Desert, and 
wc Bag! be the same that passes by 

Pundit mentions that amongst the sheep in Northern Tibet were some 


brates tol. maid ts hve Dee leed fru: acne a ee cae eee 
yeara Thiru. & lorge-tailed , or * Dumba,” is the 
aniversal breed in Yarkand, 4 
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closed for at least thirty years, the reason given being that since - 
the discovery of borax, or rather since borax has become a con- 
siderable article of trade between Tibet and Hindustan, the 
inhabitants of Nakchang now find a good market for it in the 
Nari Khorsum district, from which place they derive their 
plies of grain instead of, as formerly, from Turkistan.* 
ném Darka had also on one occasion, some thirty years ago, 
made a journey from Thok Daurikpa to Ajan, a country about 
two months’ journey in a north-easterly direction. The road 
lay throughout over an extensive plain, no large mountains 
being seen, or streams encountered en route. Drinking-water 
was obtained from a succession of small fresh-water lakes, 
mostly supplied from rain-water. Shortly before reaching the 
Ajan country, the road traverses a bare rocky range of moun- 
tains, Ajan itself was inhabited by the Sokpo Rabaneles a 
nomadic pastoral people who obtained grain (rice and flour) 
from the neighbourhood of Karka, a large monastery said to be 
ten or twelve days’ journey beyond the southern frontier of the 
Ajan-country. Near Karka is a large city called Kokod, the 
residence of the Sokpo Gyalpo, the ruler of the Sokpo districts, 
while Karka itself contains several monasteries, one of which 
is the residence of the Yapchan Thamba (or Ringboché), the 
spiritual head of the Sokpo Kalmucks. The road just de- 
scribed is never now made use of, probably for the same reason 
which has led to the abandonment of the before-mentioned 
route to Nari Tharu, as well as on account of the difficulty of 
insuring a certain supply of water en roule; no one would 
venture to travel by it unless after an unusually heavy rainy 
season. Wood and grass are said to be plentiful throughout. 
Karkat is a name about which I have for some time past - 
been endeavouring to obtain authentic information, but I can 
hardly yenture to claim any great success in the attempt. It 
is first mentioned, as I far ‘as I am aware, by Major Mont- 
gomerie, 8.£., in his discussion of the work of the Pundit who 
explored the Namcho Lake in 1872. On the present occasion 
the Pundit had been specially instructed to make inquiries 
about it. He saw in Lhasa some men who were pointed out 
to him as from Karka, tall, copper-complexioned, fine-looking 
men, but unfortunately he could not understand their language, 
and his stay in Lhasa was so short that he was unable to learn 
anything definite about them. 





— 





* Grain is, as may be imagined, not over-plentifal. A sheep's load of flour, aay 
20 Ihbe., is about the equivalent in value of chargé abou. 

+ Karkha wos the name of one of the metropolitan sees of the Nestorian 
Church, Is it ‘possil the samo place as the modern Karka or Karkha ? See 
p. cexliy. of ule’s preliminary essay to ‘Cathay and tho Way Shither’ 
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As far as I can gather from inquiries made at Yérkand and 
from the information collected by the Pundits, Karka is situated 
about one and a half month’s journey to the north-west of Nak 
Chu Kha, a large village situated on a river of the same name 
a few marches to the north-east of the Tengri Nur or Namcho 
Lake. At this village it is said that two roads diverge, one to 
Karka, passing in a north-westerly direction, and the other to 
Koko Nur, and Pekin in a north-easterly direction. The posi- 
tion of Karka thus obtained would agree approximately with 
an account I heard from a Kalmuck in Kashgar, which 
Karka about a fortnight’s journey to the south-east of Lake 
Lob. It probably lies somewhere between Lakes Lob and 
Koko Nur, and I think it not improbable that the country of 
Ajan to the south of it may be the same as the country of 
Anj Si, which is mentioned by Uspenski in the Russian ‘Is- 
vestin’ as a country lying in a westerly direction from the 
Zaidan plain, which 1s to the west of Koko Nur.* 

On the 4th of September the Pundit left Mango, in company 
with Sonim Darka, and the Gombo Chiring Dunduk, the 
headman of Garché, together with their flocks and herds; 
there were about six tents of Nomadsin all. For four days 
ik pepeny, advancing slowly at the rate of about 8 miles 
a day. It is the habit of these people, when they have ex- 
hausted the pasturage near any one camp, to shift bodily to 
fresh ground; they were now on one of their customary moves, 
On the fourth day they reached Kezing, in the neighbourhood 
of which place are very extensive pastures sufficient for the sub- 
sistence of the Gombo’s large flocks for a couple of months, 

Some idea of the wealth of this people may be inferred from 
the fact that Chiring Dunduk was himself the fortunate pro- 
eget of 50 horses, 400 yaks, and 2000 sheep. Other mem- 
ers of his tribe were said to be even more wealthy than he. 

These Garché Khampas, numbering in all about 100 tents, had 
only been settled in the country for about fourteen years. They 
are under the jurisdiction of the Gyalpo of Lhasa, and are very 
much better off than their neighbours the Gargé Khdémpas 
(who are under Rudokh), as they only pay what must be to 














* I at one time thought that Karka might be merely a corruption 
word Kalks, and that the ay asa Tamba “t Karka might be the at ae 
vidual as the Kalka Yecun pa (of Shaw), the Guison Tambha (of Hove), 
ami the Kutuchta Gyen of Urga (of Uspenski), the chief Lima of the Kalka 
country which lies on the southern confines of Siberia. It ap however, from 
a study of Mr, Uspenski's notes in the * Isvestin’ that Urge ts 8250 versts (more 
than 2000 miles) from Lhasa, the road from which place passes by Nak Chu 

Koko Nur, and Sining-fu. The lagt-mentioned place is 4 long marches east of 
Koko Nur and 44 long marches south of Urga. These and distances 
place it, I think, beyond s doubt that Karka and Kalka are not ry A. 
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them an almost nominal tribute (in gold) of the value of about 
20%. This gold is obtained at Thok Daurikpa, to the east of 
Garchethol, in exchange for the produce of their flocks, and for 
borax, extensive fields of which exist at Noring Cho, which 
were passed by the Pundit en rows to Kezing. 

The Pundit appears to have ingratiated himself most suc- 
cessfully with the Gombo Chiring, for that chief very kindly 
made arrangements that he should travel onwards with two 
other men, servants of a merchant from the neighbourhood of 
Saigates, who were travelling with some spare yaks in advance 
of their master from Thok Jalung to Shigétzé; these men, for 
their own sakes, were only too happy to travel in company with 
the Pundit and his party. 

From Kezing eastward for a distance of 80 miles, up to Thok 
Daurakpa, the country was uninhabited when the Pandit pas 
throngh it ; but it is occupied by the Khimpas of Garche at 
certain seasons of the year. There is capital grazing, and an 
abundant supply of water and fuel (argols) throughout, The 
road lies the whole way in one of the broad open sangs before 
described, lying between ranges of hills running east and west. 
South of the Tashi Bhup Cho, the southern range runs off in a 
south-east direction, rising rapidly in height, and forming a 
massive group of snow-covered peaks, known as the Shyalehi 
Ka Jang. the positions of several of which were fixed by the 
ge ough ata distance of from 30 to 40 miles south of 

is road, 

From this snowy group flows northwards a very consider- 
able stream, the Shyal-chu, which was crossed by the Pundit 
in three separate branches, nowhere more than a foot in 
depth, but said to be passable only with very great difficulty 
during the floods caused by the melting of the snow in the 
summer months, ‘This stream flows into the Tashi Bhup Lake, 
whose southern shore is about 2 miles to the north of the 
Pundit’s road. From the eastern end of the lake a stream 
isanes, whose waters are said ultimately to drain into the Char- 
Sa Lake, from which they emerge under the name of the 

ék-chu-khé River, and flow eastward to the village of the 
game name which lies on the northern road between Lhasa and 
Pekin. At the point where the Shyal-chu was passed by the 
Pundit, his was crossed by another track going from ~ 
Manasarowar to Nak-chu-khé, which passes south of the Tashi 
Bhup Lake, and then follows throughout its course the stream 
which emerges from the east end of the lake, and flows to the 
Chargut Lake and Nék-chu-kbhé. Whis road is said to be per- 
fectly easy, and to abound with grass and water, but the country 
it passes through is uninhabited throughout. 
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The Pundit, who had been forewarned that the neighbour- 
hood of the crossing of the two lines of road was a notorions 
se for robbers, took the precaution of pitching his camp 

miles off the road. It is said that the custom of the Khaémpa 
robbers who infest this country is to cut at night the ropes sup- 
porting the tent of the traveller, whom they fall upon and cut 

wn while attempting to escape from the folds of his tent. 

_ While under the immediate protection of the Gombo Chiring 
the Pundit had felt pretty safe, but he appears, not without 
good reason, to have passed several sleepless nights before he 
again reached inhabited country. 

Travelling as a Lama he had affected Erne pore, and 
throughout the journey he kept his rupees concealed here and 
there in the most out-of-the-way places imaginable. His chief 
ery was a very old and ragged pad carried on the back of 
a donkey, that had accompanied him from the west, and which 
animal, in consequence of the riches he bore, obtained amongst 
our travellers the soubriquet of Sarkéri Khizanchi, or Govern- 
ment Treasurer. 

The Pundit reached the gold-fields at Thok Dauraékpa on the 
17th of September, baving taken on the latter of the 
journey a somewhat difficult road over hills, in er to avoid 
the easier road to the south, which passes round the foot of the 
hills, but where he thought he was more likely to meet with 
robbers. He had now quitted the Khémpa country and had 
entered the Naékching Pontod district, in which he 
two or three abandoned gold-mines before reaching Thok 
Daurapka. 

The Pundit fonnd that the gold-fields in this portion of Tibet 
were of much less importance than those he had visited at Thok 
Jélung in Western Tibet on a former exploration. At Thok 
Daurakpa the diggers mostly dwell in caves excavated in the 
earth. These habitations, which are locally termed phikpd, 
are thirty-two in number, and contain from five to twenty- 
five individuals in each, according to the wealth of the pro- 
prietors, who do not appear to select these buildings from 
choice, but rather from necessity, caused by the proximity of 
the Khaémpa robbers, whose habit of cutting down first’ the 
tents and then the owners has been already mentioned. These 
underground caves are naturally far more secure than tents 
would be, and one man well armed could defend one of them 
against a large number of assailants, Besides these caves there 
were also some seven or eight tents belonging to travelling 
merchants and recent arrivals. The diggers were mostly 
Chan from the N&kchang district to the east and south- 
east of the gold-fields; but there were also others from Western 
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Tibet and from Janglaché, a large town on the Brahmapitra, 
five or six days west of Shigatzé. 

The proprietors of each phiikpd have also their own gold-pit,* 
in which they work (in the day-time only), One or two men 
are generally employed in quarrying the stone in which the 
gold is found. The pieces of stone are lifted up in baskets to 
the brink of the pit, and are there pounded into small frag- 
ments, which are deposited on a cloth, which is arranged on a 
slight slope and kept down by a number of stones so as to make 
the surface uneven. Water is then poured over it, and carries 
away the lighter portion of the ‘ik: lnovise the gold in the 
uneven. receptacles that have been made for it, The largest 
piece of gold seen by the Pundit at Daurékpa was about one 
ounce in weight. 

Unfortunately for the diggers, water is not found within a 
mile of the gold-fields, and has to be brought that distance im 
skins on ake which are specially kept for the purpose. 
These donkeys were the only animals of the kind seen by the 
Pundit between Ladékh and Lhdsa. It appears that they do 
not stand the cold well, and although their bodies were covered 

-in profusion with the pashm or wool, which grows under the hair 
of nearly all Shioale sh in these very cold and highly-elevated 
3 ae it was always found necessary at night to allow them to 

e refuge in the phiikpds inhabited by their masters. 

Gold-finding does not appear to be a very lucrative occupa- 
tion, and although the tax paid by the diggers to the Sarpon 
or Gold Commissioner of Lhasa, viz. one sarshia (one-fifth of 
an ounce) per man per annum, is decide:lly small, yet the 

fits appear to be but little more than is necessary to kee 

y and soul together. According to the Pundit, the padteval 

asa are far more prosperous than the gold-diggers, and 
ead a much freer, pleasanter, and more independent hie. 

The gold of Thok Daurékpa is said to be whiter and of better 
quality than what is found farther west. It is, however, more 
difficult to obtain, both on account of the soil, or rather rock, 
in which it is found being much more difficult to break up than 
the softer soil of Thok Taune, and on account of the distance 
from which water has to be brought. At JAlung a stream runs 
through the gold-fields. The Pundit believes that there are 
enormous tracts of land where gold is to be obtained by digging, 
but where the absence of water would render the working of 
them unremunerative. . 

The Thok Daurakpa and Thok Jalung gold-fields are under 

eee ee ee 

* At Thok Jdlung the arrangement is different: there the whole of the diggers 
work in one large excavation. 
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the same Sarpon who makes the round of all the Tibetan gold- 
fields once a year to collect the taxes, 

It would appear that the importance and value of the Tibetan 
gold-tields have been considerably overrated, The Pundit states 
that, besides the half-dozen places where gold-digging is now 
carried on in the neighbourhood of Thok Jélung, the only other 

d-fields now being worked in Northern Tibet are at Thok 

urakpa, and two other places, of even less importance, at 
Tang Jung and Sarké Shydr, both of which are about six days’ 
Journey farther east. He believes that nearly the whole of 
gold collected in Western Tibet finds its way to Gartokh, and 
ultimately through the Kumaoni merchants to Hindtstdn. He 
estimates the value of gold brought annually into Gartokh at 
about 80,000 rupees (or about 8000, resting 

The gold-liggers at Daurikpa dispose of most of their gold 
either to the Khimpas of Garchethol on the west, or the 
Champas of Nikeldng Pontod on the east, in exchange for the 
products of their herds and flocks. The rest of the gold is 
— by merchants who bring tea from Lhdsa and from 


A brick (parka) of tea, which weighs about EA pr and. 
in Lhasa is worth say seven shillings, and in Laddékh twelve 
shillings (or more, according to quality), sells at Daurikpa for 
one sarshia of gold (one-fifth of an ounce),* 


Thok Dawrdkpa to Lhdsa, 


The Pundit only halted one day atthe gold-fields and con- 
tinued his journey on the 19th of September. His route lay 
over precisely the same kind of country that he had previously 
traversed; it crossed several streams, all flowing to the north, 
and ultimately finding their way into the Nék-chu-kha River. 
For the first three marches the country was uninhabited, but 
after leaving Lhung Nakdo numbers of Chdngpa tents were 
almost daily seen from the line of march, 

Although the plain he was now traversing was more than 
16,000 feet above the level of the sea, the Pundit does not 
appear to have suffered very much from the great elevation 
the weather was mild, and he speaks of the whole of the 
journey over the plains of Tibet as a delightful pleasure excur- 
sion, when compared with his experiences over the Karakorum 
and other passes on the road from Leh to Yaérkand. The sheets 





* At Thok Jilong on a former ceension the Pundit patrchased one salah 
i = ‘at 5 ar team tops a seer eleven rupees, sh modem equivalent 

ran I sovercign. ‘ Daunikpa the price of the same amoun; 
gold would have been about fourteen rupees, en : a 
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of velvet turf covered with countless herds of antelope must 
indeed have formed a pleasant contrast after the equally 
elevated but bleak and uninhabited bare plains of Ling-zi 
Thang and Dipsang, in Northern Ladékh. The Pundit (who 
is fond of statistics) asserts that on one occasion he actually 
counted two thousand antelopes (cho and gwa) which resembled 
in appearance a regiment of soldiers, with their horns glistening 
in the sun like bayonets. The horns frequently found lying on 
the ground served him in lieu of tent-pegs. 

In the Nékehéng Pontod (Northern and Southern) district, 
which extends for several marches east of Thok Daurdkpa, there 
are altogether about a hundred and fifty families of nomads, 
all wealthy in horses, yaks, sheep and goats. Throughout 
Nakchang the sheep are Hi large and strong, and are almost 
all black—a peculiarity of this district alone, those in Western 
Tibet and in Liidsa being nearly all white. Ydks are used 
almost exclusively as beasts of burden, and on one occasion the 
Pundit met a caravan with two hundred of these animals 


Sem a towards the west. 

adkchiéng Pontod is under an official, a native of the country, 
the n Durje Puntchok, whose dignity is hereditary. He 
collects the tribute for the Lhasa authorities and remits it to 
Senja Jong, farther east. The tribute paid is almost entirely 
v4 Sy an butter). 

Changpas of Naékchéng, who are also promiscuously 
termed Horpas and _ a eestag ® which differs but 
little from that of Lhasa, and the Pundit had no difficulty in 
an Seg conversation with them, 

In 8th march from Thok Daurikpa the Pandit en- 
countered a lofty e of mountains which was crossed bya 
high but easy pass called Kilong, 18,170 feet above sea-level. 
This runs southward and culminates in some enormous 
peaks known by the nume of Targot Lhé, from which extends 
eastward a snowy range, numerous peaks in which were fixed 
by the Pundit, along a length of 180 miles, up to where the 
range terminates in a mass of peaks called Gyakharma, which 
also lie to the south of and very near the Pundit’s road. The 
highest of these Gydkharma oki was ascertained by measure- 
ment* to be 22,800 + feet above sea-level, and the Pundit esti- 
mates that the highest of the Taérgot peaks (which lay too far 
off the road for vertical measurement with a sextant) is at least 
2500. feet higher than the highest of the Gyékharma group. 
RCSL i 25 2 MRR ae ROSE Ta NE TS 
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Térgot Lba was seen from the Chapta Pass at a distance of 
over one hundred miles, and is believed by the Pundit to have 
been the highest mountain seen by him on his journey. rf 

This range is probably not the watershed between the basin 
of the B aputra and the lake country of Hor," for the 
Pundit was informed that to the south of the range, running 
parallel to it, is a large river, the Dumphu, or Hota : 
which ultimately changes its course and flows northwards into 
the Kyarin lake | 

The highest peak of the Targot Lha group is called Targot 
Yap (or father), while an enormous lake which lies at the foot 
of its northern slope is called Dangra Yum (or mother); these 
two, according to local tradition, are the progenitors of the 
whole world.t| The circuit round the mountain and lake 
combined is a common pilgrimage not only for the people of 
the Hor country, but for their more distinguished co-religionists 
from Lhisa. Similar circuits are made round the sacred 
monntain of Kailis, near the Manasarowar Lake. 

The cireuit round the lake alone occupies from eight to 
twelve days, the distance being about 200 miles, but the com- 

lete circuit of lake and mountain takes up nearly a month 
The country people believe that if they make the complete 
circuit (termed locally kera) once, they will be absolved from 
ordinary sin; for a man to be cleansed from murder requires 
two koras; but if the round is completed thrice, even the 
murder of a father or mother will be atoned for, The Pundit 
did not feel much comforted on learning that this is all im- 
plicitly believed by the country people. 

The district surrounding the Dangra Yum and another 
smaller lake to the north of the road is called Nakching Ombo, 
It is enclosed by snowy mountains, and contains several villages, 
Nikehang, Tang Jung, Kisum, Ombo, Sasik and Chaks4; each 
village contains twenty or thirty houses, built of stone, and 
surrounded by richly-cultivated fields which produce a profu- 
sion of barley. The harvest was not quite gathered in on the 
28th of September, the date of the Pundit’s arrival at Ombo, 
the chief village of the district. 

The existence of this cultivated Ombo plain enclosed by 
mountains, which in their turn are surrounded by boundless 
extents of pasture land, is a very curious feature, 

The Pundit had not seen a single field of grain of any de~ 
scription since leaving Chabuk Ainga, thirty-five marches to the 








* The general name of the district through which the Pundit had been tra- 
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west, nor did he again meet with cultivation until reaching 
Tulung vill near Lhasa, thirty-nine marches beyond Ombo, 
The height of the plain (15,240 feet above sea-level) is not less 
than that of the surrounding country, and although somewhat 

. protected from the wind, it is no better off in this respect than 
the district of Nakchaéng Gomnak, which borders it on the east, 
which is also well watered and has apparently a richer soil, but 
is nevertheless totally devoid of cultivation. 

According to local tradition, the Ombo country was once 
upon a time thickly populated and covered with villages. Two 
thousand years ago it is said to have been ruled over by a very 

werful Raja, the Limir Gyalpo, who resided in a fort called 

iung Jung, on the banks of the lake (close by Thungrd), the 
ruins of which were pointed out to the Pundit. The Gyalpo 
Limir was the ruler over the whole of the Hor country, and his 
wealth was said to be boundless. Amongst other riches he was 
the rof a golden saddle, and a turquoise as as a 
goats liver. He was overcome in battle by Digang bo, 
the Gyalpo of Lhasa, who, however, failed to possess himself of 
the saddle and turquoise, which were cast into the middle of the 
Jake, where they are said to remain at the present day. 

The Pundit is of opinion that the Dangré Yum Cho, and the 
smaller lake of Téng Jung to the north, were formerly con- 
nected together in one vast expanse of water. The Dingri 
Lake is even now so large, and the wind sometimes raises 
violent waves, that the Pundit compares it to the ocean. The 
inhabitants of the Ombo or Pembo country, as it is sometimes 
called, although speaking the same language as the other — 
pas or Dogpas who live in other parts of Hor, curiously enoug 

ye considerable differences in their religious ceremoni 
Instead of the usual well-known Buddhistic formula, “Om mdnt 
padmé hung,” they inscribe in their prayer-wheels and on their 
manis the words “Om mdte moyé silendo.” They moreover 
twist their prayer-wheels in the reverse direction to what all 
other Buddhists do, and in making circuits round a oe 
edifices they travel from right to left instead of from lett to 
right, as is the |invariable custom amongst all other sects, 
Others of their peculiar sect are said to reside in the Kham 
country east of Lhasa, 

“The origin of the custom arose thiswise. When Sikyé Mini,” 
the great founder of Buddhism in Tibet, first came to the 
country, he was residing near the famous sacred mountain 
Kailés. Nari Punchuk, a native of Kbhém, having heard 

* It is believed that Sikya Muni Buddhe himself never went to Tibet, which 


was converted to the faith by later missionaries. ‘The above and subsequent tra- 
ditions must refer to some of these. 
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_ rumours of his arrival, went on a pilgrimage to see him. 
_ Having arrived there, he found that’ the devout Sékyé was 
constantly passing his time in circumambulating the sacred 
mount, and this at such a that his would-be disciple was 
_.  wnable to overtake him, altho he followed him round and 
round for several circuits. As Sékyé Muni followed the orthodox 
course (moving like the hands of a watch), the brilliant idea at 

last struck Nard Punchuk that if he were to go round in the 
reverse direction he would soon meet him, This he did, and 
secured an interview, and, subsequently becoming a favourite 
disciple, he received in commemoration of this event, permis- 
sion to found the sect who are now known as “Pembos,” 
who make their religious circuits and twist their prayer-wheels 
ae opposite direction to that adopted by the orthodox 


Near the ruins preyiously alluded to on the banks of the 
lake is a large natural cavern, containing the impress of the 
_ palm of Nérd Punchuk’s hand. It is an object of worship to 
the rage of the country. 

Thus far on his journey the Pundit states that a cart might 
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, be driven all the way from Noh without an repairs being 
__ made to the road; but in crossing the range which bounds on 
: the east the Pembo country, the path was steep and difficult. 
There is an alternative road, however, lying to the north, by 
_. Which it is said a cart (supposing eerste such a thing in 
the ey) might easily travel from Thok Daurékpa to the 
: Namcho Lake without meeting a single obstacle en route. __ 
_ The country to the east of the Pembo district is of a pre- 
_ _ ¢isely similar nature to what the Pundit had already passed 
____ through on the west. It is inhabited as far as the Namcho 
? Lake by pastoral zpa nomads, who live mostly on the 
r. ey of their flocks and herds. No grain whatever is grown, 
t large quantities are imported from the Shigétzé and Lhasa 
‘ districts to the south. The inhabitants are well off, as, in 
addition to the produce of their flocks, they sell to the mer- 
chants of the south large quantities of salt, which is obtained 
from numerous chdkds or salt lakes which lie at from eight to 
to twelve days’ journey to the north of the Pundit’s road. | 
The country is subdivided into districts, designated sneces- 
sively from west to east Nékchéng Gomnak, Nike 
Yakpé Ngocho, Yékpé Jagro, Dé Cherik, Dé Tabéra ee 
Dé Taklung, which latter lies immediately to the north of the 
Namcho Lake, Each of these, as well as the district of N&k- 
sing Ombo, before described, has its own ruler or Pon, who 
decides the disputes of his subjects, and collects the revenue 
from them. The whole are subordinate to the two Jongpons of 
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Senja Jong, a place of considerable importance lying to the 
east of the Nékching Ddébé district, and containing from ei 

to a hundred houses. These Jongpons are officials appointe 
from Lhasa, and are changed every two or three years. Their 
chief business appears to be to collect the revenue and remit it 
to Lhasa, and to act as a sort of court of ap against the 
' decisions of the hereditary Pons who rule over the smaller divi- 
sions. They do not seem to have a very difficult task, as their 
executive and administrative functions are carried out with the 
assistance of two or three writers only, and a couple of dozen 
guards sent from the Gyalpo’s forces in Lhésa, The revenue 
sent to Lhasa consists entirely of ghi. 

One of the most influential of the local Pons is the. 
Changba Gyalpo, who resides at K4tmar in Nakch4ng Gomnak; 
he appears to. exercise considerable influence in the nei 
bouring districts, both east and west; and when the Pundit was 
passing through, had collected a considerable force of Changpas 
armed with guns and bows and arrows, with the object of set- 
tling a dispute (which was, however, subsequently diplomatically 
seatget) with another chief, who lived some distance to the 
east of the Namcho Lake. 

"A detailed account of the route followed appears in the 
Itinerary which accompanies this Paper, but a Petter idea of 
the nature of the country will perhaps be obtained from the 
oak The height of the plateau traversed appears to vary but 
little between 15,000 and 16,000 feet above the sea-level. The 
plain is, as a rule, confined between mountains which run 
parallel to the direction of the road, but a few transverse ridges 
of considerable elevation are crossed en routa The drainage all 
tends to the north, the streams from the snowy range to the 
south finding their way into numerous large lakes, which either 
lie in the sangs traversed by the Pundit, or are enclosed in 
similar sangs to the north. These lakes are the characteristic 
features of the country, and the Pundit may well be proud of the 
discovery and survey of such a numerous and extensive system. 
Of the whole series, extending from Noh to Lhasa, the only 
one that has hitherto been known to geographers is the Nam 
Cho or Tengri Nur at the extreme east, which, although its 
position with to Lhdésa was approximately known, and 
wasanarked on the old Chinese maps, yet it is only within the 
last few years that its position and extent have been deter- 
mined with anything like accuracy; this was done by another 
Pundit, a pupil of the veteran explorer whose discoveries I am 
wiilos langtes of th ly-discovéred lakes, the Déngré Y 
ese new es, the um 
Cho, is about 45 miles in hoa by 25 im breadth at its widest 
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rt; another large lake, the Kydring Cho, is 40 miles in 

h, and from 8 to 12 across. The waters of the former 

are slightly brackish, but those of the Kyéring Cho, and nearly 
all the lakes to the east, are beautifully fresh, and, as well as 
the streams which feed them from the south, contain abundance 
of fish, and are covered by myriads of wild-fowl. Unfortunately 
for themselves, the Changpas have a prejudice against killing 
and eating either fish or fowl. 

On the occasion of the former exploration of the Nameho 
Lake it was frozen over, and although the Pundit made the 
complete circuit of the lake, he was unable to discovér any 
stream flowing from it. On the present occasion, however, our 
Pundit, having visited it in the autumn, before its watera were 
frozen, distinctly traced a stream sam] from its north-western 
extremity, and flowing in a westerly direction. Although, at 
the time he saw it, the stream was not more than a few feet in 
width, the watercourse was broad and deep, and in the summer 
months must give exit to a large river. 

It appears that the drainage from nearly all these lakes finds 
its way either into the Chargut Cho, a large lake said to be 
twice the size of any with which we are as yet acquainted in 
these parts, or into the Nak-chu-khd, or Hota Sangpo, a large 
river which issues from the Chargut Cho and flows eastward. 
The southern banks of this river are said to be inhabited at 
certain times of the year by shepherds from the D4 Namrn 
district (north of Dé Cherik), The country to the north of the 
Nak-chu-kha is believed to be uninhabited, 

The largest river crossed by the Pundit in this section of his 
travels was the Dumphu or Hota Sangpo, which receives the 
drainage of the southern slopes of the Targot-Gyakharma range 
of mountains, and flows into the Kydring Cho, forming one of 
oe “apyer sources of the Nak-chu-kha, 

-he subsequent course of this last river, of which some of tha 
head-waters have now been traced, must, I fear, oe 
mystery, The account which was given to the Pundit is ineon- 
sistent with the existing ideas of the geography of the country. 
It is to the effect that after passing the village of Nék-chu-khé 
(Na Ptchu of the Abbé Huc), which is on the road between 
Lhasa and the Koko-nur Lake, the river flows in a south-east 
direction to Chamdo or Tsiamdo, a well-known place on the 
road from Lhasa to Bathang (Pa) and Pekin, Thence it ig said 
to flow south-east and east through Amdt to China, under the 
names of Machu and Konkong, If this statement were reliable 
it would prove the Naék-chu-khé to be a branch of the famous 
Yang-tse-Kiang ; but after’ a very careful examination of the 
whole of the data I possess bearing on the subject, I have come 
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to the conclusion that the evidence in its favour is not suf- 
Ty strong to justify my entering into the subject at 


t appears on the whole not improbable that the first part of 
the Pundit's statement may be correct, viz. that the Nak-chu- 
kha River flows to Tsiamdo; if so, it bears successively the 
names of La-chu, Lo-chu, and Lanthsang-Kiang, which, aceord- 
ing to most modern authorities, is afterwards known as the 
Camboja or Mekhong River. 

If, however, Klaproth’s well-known map is to be relied on,* 
the Nak-chu-kha (whose Mongol equivalent, Khara-tst, is there 

iven), does not flow to Tsiamdo, but forms the head-waters of 
the ou or Lou Kiang, which we now identify with the Salween 
River, entering the Indian Ocean at Moulmein. 

To show the deficiency of correct data about these subjects, 
I may note that the map accompanying the French edition of 
Hue’s book shows the Na Ptchao River as flowing west into a 
large lake, while Tsiamdo is not shown as on a river at all; but 
on the other hand from Hue’s own letterpress we learn that T 
“Tsiamdo is protected by two rivers, the Dza-chu and the 
Om-chu, which, after flowing one to the east and one to the 
West of the town, unite on the south, and form the Ya-long- 
Kiang,t which traverses from north to south the province of 
Yunnan and Cochin China, and finally throws itself into the 
China Sea.” On looking at other maps for a further confirma- 
tion of Huc’s account, i was much surprised at finding that 
Keith Johnston in his map of China in his ‘Handy Ro 
Atlas’ of 1871 places Tsiamdo on the head-waters of the 
Brahmapitra. 

The general features of the ground between Lhésa and 
Bathang, as shown on Klaproth’s map, are fairly consistent 
with the account given by Hae of his journey between those 


Pp 

One piece of collateral geography brought back by the 
Pundit appears to agree so well with Klaproth’s map, that it 
seems desirable to reproduce it. | 

The Pundit states, “A road passes from the Naik-chu-kha 
village for six days’ journey in a north-eastern, and thirteen 
days in an eastern direction, through the Ho-suk§ country to 


* In one important instance at least, viz. the identity of the great river south 
peas Beth Me Tewmicidy, modeen paernphers entirely disagree with him, 
ge £61, vol, ni. 
Hue appears to have made a mistake about the name. 

Eos "s Ye Hab-ohve ts shown a4 a northern tributary of the Nak- 
chika falling into latter river near Rabdan i. The position in Iati- 
tude of the Nak-chu-kha River agrees very nearly with the Pundit's estimate as 
shown on the map accompanying this paper. 
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~ “Jakénak Sumdo, where. it crosses the Jhéchu* River, which is 


300 paces across,-and which is said to join the Nak-chu-kha 
River at Tsiamdo; from Jakd the road passes east for ten days 


through the Khiwé country, and for fourteen days through the 


Cheki country, where the road crosses a river flowing south, 
the Di-chu,f which is said to be larger than the Brahmapdutra 
River near Lhasa, or than the Ganges at Hardwar—it is crossed 
in boats ; after sixteen days in an easterly direction, another large 
river flowing south is crossed, also called the Jhachu;{t twenty 
days’ journey more in a south-east, direction, passing by Chang- 
thang, brings the traveller to the Amdo country to a place 
ealled Chering Chitshum on the banks of the i dchi River, 
which afterwards flows to China,” 

It is this Machu River which the Pundit believes, erroneously 
I think, to be the same as the Nak-chu-kha, . 

The Pundit took the same route along the northern shore of 
the Namecho Lake which was followed by his predecessor in 1872, 
and was described by Lieut.-Col. Montgomerie in the surve 
reports for 1875-45 From the east end of the lake pests Al 
Lhisa the routes are identical down to the village of Dam. From 
Dam, Nain Singh followed the river of the same name ina south- 
west direction, instead of striking across the hills to the south- 
east, the direct route which was followed by the other Pundit. 

It was not till the 12th of November that the Pundit quitted 
the higher table-lands of Tibet, and, after crossing the ak 
Pass, 17,840 feet above sea-level, descended into the bed of the 
Tulung, an affluent of the river of Lhisa, where for the first 
time for several months he found himself at the comparatively 
low elevation of 13,000 feet, from which a steady descent for 
five short marches brought him to Lhasa, at an elevation of 
11,910 feet. His pleasure was great on reaching the Tulung 
valley, where he found cultivated fields replacing pastures, and 
gtain in abundance, vegetables, chang, || and other luxuries to~ 


rt rj : . UR tik Be 
Bar tag map the Sd-chn, afterwards the Tsa-chu, joing the Om-chuy River at 
_ + The Dea-chu of Klaproth’s map, afterwards the Mi-ch fterwards 
Valoung, and the Ta-tehung, one of the largest tributuries of tho Yang-se Kiang: 
$ Called by Klaproth the Brichu, the veritable Yang-tee-Kinng. This river 

where crowed higher up by Hue on his jor to Lhion was cal ‘Mou-roui-tiad 
or “tortuous waters.” Its Mongol name being Bri-chu and its Tibetan name 
Polei-chu or River of the Lord ; lower down in its course jt is also known as the 
Kin-cha-biang or River with the golden sand ; still lower in the provines of Spe. 
chuen it is the well-known Yang-te-Kiang or Blue River. It is also known in 
China as the Ta-kiang or Great River. tt waa in this Mou-nouj-sierf that Hue 
ig a herd of 50 Mme Ngee hard in the ice, After a course of more than 

miles, during which it receives two tributaries from porth. each: 
than 1000 — “5 len it falls ipto the Yellow Sea. = neh: BER 

Alsoin ‘Journal Hoyal G hical Society,’ vol."xI 

‘A kind of beer brewed from barley. pte tale th 
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which he had long been a stranger. Ordinary cattle and 
donkeys now took the place of yikes as milk-suppliers and beasts 
of burden. Fowls and pigs were seen for the first time since 
leaving Ladakh. The more civilised Bodhpas replaced the 
Changpas, and the Pundit was looking forward fo a pleasant 
stay at Lhasa, : 
But unfortunately for him the approach of civilisation brought 
him considerable anxiety. On nearing Lhasa he heard a report 
that it was currently stated there that an English agent was 
on his way there from India, and that a bond fide Chinaman 
who had recently arrived from India vi@ Nepal had been arrested 
and kept in confinement until an interview with the Chinese 
Ambdan had enabled him to prove that he was not the man they 
were in search of, 
_ ‘The Pandit, on hearing this, halted a day at Lang-dong, and 
sent one of his own servants (Nendak, a native of Lhasa) on 
ahead to engage a room in a traveller's serai, and to inquire 
whether any news had been received of the caravan from Leh. 
The man returned and reported that nothing had been heard of 
it; the following day (the 18th of November) the Pundit en- 


Livisa to Tawang. 


On the oceasion of the Pundit’s first visit to Lhasa he re- 
mained there three months, and wrote a good description of the 
place. His present hasty visit of two days only has not added 
to our existing store of information. He left it on the 20th 
of November, accompanied by his two servants. Prior to 
starting, he collected the most bulky and least valuable articles 
of his property, tied them up in an old blanket, carefully sealed 
the hy and handed it over to the owner of his (devas 
house, whom he informed that he was going on a pilgrimage 
to a monastery ten days’ journey to the north of Lhasa, whence 
he expected to be back in about a month to reclaim his goods, 
He started accordingly in the afternoon in a northerly diree- 
tion, but as soon as evening came on he wheeled round and 
commenced his return journey to Hindustan. 

The first night he halted at Kumbu Thang, only 2 miles 
ont of Lhisa; the following day he reached Dhejen, a flourish- 
ing town with a large monastery on the left bank of the Lhasa 
River, His route for the first stage was along the high-road 
to Pekin, 

. From Lhiisa to Pekin there are two roads; the one generally 
used, and which is believed to be open all the year round, goes 
at first nearly due east from Lhasa to Tsiamdo, the capital of 
the Khan country; it then takes a- southerly direction and 
VoL, XLVI. I 
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sses through Pi or Bathang and the Chinese province of 
Eechien, crossing en roufe numerous snow-covered passe 
across the ranges which divide the streams which rise in Tibet 
and flow southwards either nto the sea or into the great Kin- 
sha-Kiang, afterwards the Yang-tse-Kiang. From Lhasa to 
Pekin by this route is 136 caravan marches, and the distance 
about 2500 miles. 

The other or northern route, which is generally preferred by 
travellers in the hot season, is probably easier, and there is 
much less snow encountered en route, It goes by Nak-chu-kha, 
and crosses the head-waters of the Yang-tse-Kiang, from which 
there are two alternative roads to the Koko Nur. Thence the 
road passes by Sining-fu (Ziling) to Pekin. It was followed by 
the Abbé Hue in his journey to Lhasa, and he was fifteen days 
in reaching Lhasa from Na Ptcho (Naék-chu-kha), Another 
account gives us Nak-chu-khi as sixteen days’ march from 
Lhasa, each march averaging probably about 23 miles. The 
same itinerary" gives thirty-four marches of similar length 
from Nik-chu-kha to Lake Koko-nur, whose position is now 
known with tolerable accuracy, as it has been recently visited 
by a Russian officer, Captain Protevalakd s 

At Dhejen the Pundit quitted the Pekin road, and turning 
south crossed by the Gokhar Pass (16,620 feet), the range that 
separates the Lhasa River from the Brahmaputra, The pass 
was covered with fresh snow. From it he obtained a ve 
extensive view, embracing the Yala Shimbo snowy peas Li 
miles south-east, and the Ninjinthangla peaks at a sti greater 
distance on the north-west. _ | 

On the 27th of November he reached the Sama-yé monastery, 
which lies on the right bank of a small tributary of the Brahma- 
putra about 2 miles before it falls into the great river, 

The Sama-yé Gomba is a very ancient, famous, and beautiful 
monastery, and is said to have been built by the Great § 
Muni himself. It is surrounded by a very high circular stone 
wall, 1} mile in circumference, with gates facing the four 
points of the compass. On the top of this wall the Pundit 
counted 1030 chharfanst made of burnt bricks One ve 
large lakhang or temple occupies the centre of the eneloat 
space, and is surrounded by four smaller, though still very 
large, temples, which are placed half-way between the door- 


WAYS. 
‘The idols and images contained in these temples are many 
of them of pure gold richly ornamented with valuable clothes 
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and jewels. The candlesticks and other ecclesiastical utensils 
are nearly all made of gold and silver. The interiors of the 
(stone) walls of these temples were covered with very beautiful 
writing in enormous Hindi (Sanacrit) characters, which the 
Pundit was able to decipher, although he could not understand 
their meaning. They are supposed to be the handwriting of 
Sdakva Muni himself, and are objects of worship to all visitors to 
the monastery. 

This monastery also contains the Tanguir and the Kanguir, 
or sacred books of Buddha. The latter are 108 in number, 

Tradition says that in the reign of Tajung Dundjak,* the 
Gyalpo of Lhasa, the cotntry was without religion and without 
gods. During his reign Séky4 Muni was born in Hindustan, 
and came to Tibet, and amongst his early converts were Gyalpo 
Sumzen, the son, and Biru the grandson, of Tajung Dundj 
These two, in company with Sakya Muni, commenced to build 
the monastery at Samd-ye; but whatever was raised by day 
was thrown down by evil spirits at night. At last Sakya be- 
thought him of summoning from Hindustédn one of his spiritual 
pupils, Labban Padmi, who was very skilful in the manage- 
ment of evil spirits. He came and was presented to the Gyalpo, 
to whom, however, he refused to pay any marks of respect. 
The Gyalpo, somewhat angered, remonstrated with him, where- 
upon fire issued from Labban's nails and burned the Gyalpo's 
head-dress. The wicked demons were soon overcome and the 
monastery was completed. On the decease of the Gydlpo, his 
s0n Biru abdicated, and went to Hindustaén as a religious 
Mmendicant, resigning his authority to Sakya Mini, who is still 
supposed to be alive in the person of the Gewa Ring-boché, or 
Grand Lama of Lhiasa.t 
_ From Samé-ye the Pundit travelled down the course of the 
Brahmapitra for two marches, passing several small tributaries 
en route. He crossed the great river in a boat on the 30th of 
November. In this portion of its course it is known either as 
“Teanpo” or “the river,” or by the name of Tamjun Khé. 
At this, now the lowest known part of the course of the Brahma- 
Pitra in Great Tibet, the Pundit estimates the width of the river 
at 500 yards. The stream was very sluggish, its current near 





* The son of Gyalpe who was the son of Gyilpo Ghoj 

t The fete Lenn” which the Grand Tone a Like has ihe’ 
been known to us, from the writings of Turner, Hue, and others, is curiously 
enough absolutely unknown to the t. Gewn Ring-boché, Galdan Phutong, 
Kuinggon Ring-boché, are the sole names by which, eeoier | to the Pundit, the 


Grand Lima is known in Tibet. Similarly theezreat Lama of Shigatzd is known 
to the Pundit us Paneliben (or Panj ) Rim inatead of Teshn Lamba, the 
tame by which he is more familiarly known to us. 2 
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giver it is said to join in Assam, After leaving the main stream 
the road ascends a branch valley fora distance of 20 miles to the 
_ Serdsa Pass en feet), and thence descends into a stream 
"which flows due south for 40 miles, and subsequently, under the 
name of Tawing-chu, takes a westerly course, and flows round 
the southern extremity of the snowy range which has been 
‘mentioned as bounding the plateau on the west. 
? That portion of the plateau which contains the head-waters 
rs. of the Sikung River is from 13,000 to 15,000 feet above sea- 
level, It is a very flourishing, well-cultivated country, covered 
¥ with numerous small villages containing settled inhabitants, 
1 who are under the immediate rule of the Jongpon of Chahuil, 
a district situate lower down the course of the Sikung River. 

The road itself after leaving the Serisa La goes nearly due 
south, crossing in succession several spurs from the western 
range, and after reaching the Ky&é Kya Pass rapidly descends 
into the Chukhang (Shyu) valley, which 1s separated from that 
of the Téwing by a yery high ridge, which is crossed by the 
c Mila Khatong, a pass which was covered with fresh snow, 

. Between the Sikung district and Chona Jong, the summer 
residence of the Tawang Jongpon, the country is emerge, 
Near the Serisa Pass the Pundit passed a lake about 6 miles 
a, long by 4 broad, entirely frozen over, but the waters of which 
. in the summer months doubtless help to feed the Tawang 
stream. South of this lake the road followed by the Pundit is 
a, ny another which comes from the Hor country and 
Shigatzé. 
| ona Jong is a place of considerable importance, and is a 
great exchange mart where salt, wool, and borax from the Hor 
country; and tea, fine silks, woollen cloths, leathern boots, and 
ponies from Lhdsa, are exchanged for rice, spices, dyes, fruits, 
and coarse cloths * from Assam, Of these articles rice is a 
gag Sl the Lhasa Government, and at Chona Jonge there 
is a De-Rang (or rice-house) in charge of a Lhésa official, the 
De-Rang-pa, who purchases the whole of the rice that is im- 
ported from Assam, and at whose warehouses only can rice be 
purchased either wholesale or retail. 

This market must be one of considerable importance, and 
contains 300 or 400 shops. The Pundit is of opinion that 
although the import and export trade is not nearly so valuable 
as that of Leh (the great exchange mart for India and Eastern 
Turkistin), yet that the number of traders and animals and 
men employed in carrying loads is somewhat larger. The 
merchants who import th articles from Assam are mostly 


* A kind of ailk, according to the Pundit, termed endé in Assam and bhu-re 
Lhisa, Pbk Cliinees gitk ie'called in Likes pe tken, or seats Gok ne 
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natives of Tawing, who are called Monhpas; but the goods 
imported from Hor are brought in by the Dogpas or Gnenseee 
The goods from Lhisa are brought by merchants from that 


- There is free trade (with the exception of the rice monopoly 
before mentioned) between Hor, Lhasa, and Chona Jong; but 
on all goods to and from the south a duty of 10 per cent. is 
levied at the Chukhang or custom-house, one long day's march 
tothe south of Chona Jong. Arrangements are male by the col- 
lector of taxes that merchants shall not have to pay both ways. 
The taxes go to the Jonzpon, and are remitted by him to Lhasa. 

The from Chona Jong to Tawang Chukhang is closed by 
snow from January to May or June. An alternative road lies 
down the Lhobra and up the Tawang rivers. 

This Chukhang is not only a customs boundary, but separates 
the Bodhpa country on the north from the Mon-huil district to 
the south. ‘The Monhpas who inhabit the Tawang district differ 
materially in language, dress, manners, and appearance from 
the inhabitants of ‘Tibet, and resemble, according to the Pundit, 
in many respects the Dhukpas of the Bhotan country on the west. 
Instead of allowing their hair to grow behind, and arranging it 
fh plaits as is done in Tibet, they cut it to an even length all 
round the head. On the top of it they wear a small skull-cap 
made either of woollen cloth or felt, Instead of the long Dit 
of Tibet, a short ‘coat is worn, which only reaches to the knee. 
It is fastened by a woollen girdle, in which is invariably fastened 
a long straight knife. 

With the exception of a very large and important monastery 
at Tiwang, the whole of the villages in the Taéwing valley are 
under the jurisdiction of the Jongpon of Chona Jong. 


This Tawang monastery is entirely independent of the Jongpon ~ 


and of the Lhasa Government. It contains 600 Lamas, and 
although not owning much land in the immediate vicinity of 
the monastery, they are (with the single exception of the villag 
of Singi Jong, which is a jagir of the Chona Jongpon) the 
proprictors and rulers of the whole country to the south of the 
of hills which separates the Tawang from the Dhirang 
valley ; their territory extends right up to the British frontier 
near Odalguri, which latter place is said. prior to its occupation 


by the British, to have formed a portion of the Tawang jegir, 


which now includes the Dhirang and Phutung valleys. Bt 
The affairs of the Tawdng district are man sd by a sort of 
liament termed Kato, which assembles in public to manage 
muginess and to administer justice. The Kato is composed 


entirely of Lamas, the chief officials of the principal monastery. 
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Se amongst the Lamas. 
The Lab-ban, or teacher, who is at the head of the edu- 
cational establishment. 

8rd. The Gelongs, four or five in number, who look after the 
revenues and government of the country. 
~ 4th. The Nerbas or Nerpas, also four or five in number ; these 
assist the Gelongs in their various duties. 

The whole of these, er with a few of the older Lamas, 
form the parliament and have the supreme direction of affairs, 
Claimants attending their court present their petitions folded 
up in khataks, or silk searves, and prostrate themselves with 
great reverence. 

These Tawing Lamas are an independent lot, and are well 
armed with guns, bows and arrows, &c. In Dhirang and other 

laces they keep a regular armed force of Limas to enable 
to cope not only with the independent Daphila, Dufjla, or 
Lhoba tribes who inhabit the lower course of the Dhirang Valley, 
and with whom they have frequent feuds; but also with the 
neighbouring and more powerful country of Bhotén on the 
west, the various districts of which, when not Bs is generall 
the case) engaged in internal hostilities, are always read FA 
ick a quarrel with the people of Tawing. The village of Lih, 
the valley above Dhirang, a to owe a double allegiance 
to both Lamas and Daphlas. he Pundit on his march down 
the valley was overtaken by a party of fifteen or sixteen of 
these Lhobas, who were carrying away from Lih some cattle, 
sheep, and pigs which they had received as their share of the 
tribute, and which they were taking off to their own coun 
two days’ journey to the east of Dhirang. The Pundit was 
much struck with the appearance of these men, and especially 


"noticed the enormous development of their arms and the calves 


of their legs, which far exceeded in size any he had seen else- 
where. They wore cylindrical-shaped hats made of bamboos ; 
their only garment was a long blanket folded somewhat after 
the fashion of a Scotch plaid, and fastened round the waist by a 
cloth girdle, which is used as a quiver for their arrows, which 
all carry, as well as a bow slung over the left shoulder. The 

ter part of their arms and legs were bare. They wore no 

but ornamental rings made of rope were fastened ye 

ot both on their wrists and on their legs below the knob 
They had high cheek-bones and Chinese-looking eyes; wore no 
hair on their faces, but allowed that on the head to grow toa 


a a eee 
* The of Tiwing have it lat the wearing of the rope-rngs i 
sssnt iatiotes by Save aint upon the Lhobas on account their inrelighon. 
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Peete this was drawn together behind and then allowed 
0 


wn. 

. he Pundit reached Taéwang on the 24th of December, and 
was detained there till the 17th of February, having been unable 
to get permission to proceed tothe south. It appears that some 
few years ago the Tawang Lamas had represented to the Lhasa 
officials that their subjects suffered much in pocket from the 
Lhasa merchants being allowed to trade direct with Assam, and 
they at last succeeded in getting an order from Lhasa that 

ers from that place should not be permitted to proceed beyond 
the limit of the Chona Jongpon’s jurisdiction. ‘The Tawangpas 
have thus succeeded in keeping in their own hands nearly the 
whole of the trade with Assam, and they systematically prevent 
all strangers from passing through their country. 


Leaving eee on the 17th of February, the Pundit reached — 


Odalguri in British territory on the Ist of March, the road being 
often deep in snow, while fan passes had to be crossed en route ; 
of these the passage of the Sai Lé and the Menda La were some- 
what difficult on account of snow. Details of the road are given 
in the Pundit’s itinerary at the end of the Paper. 

~At Odalguri the Pundit put himself in communication with 
the Assistant Commissioner of the Darrang district, who kindly 
made all the necessary arrangements for forwarding him to 
Ganhati, whence he went by steamer to Calcutta, which place 
he reached on the 11th of March, 1875. 


Before closing this Paper it may be well to recapitulate the 
chief results of the Pundit’s last exploration. 

Tn addition to the general information acquired, which has 
nm communicated in the narrative, the Pundit has made a 
very careful and well-executed route survey of the whole line 
of country traversed, viz. 1013 miles from Lukong (west end of 
jangong Lake) to Lhasa, and 306 miles from Lhésa to Odalguri. 
Of this total distance of 1319 miles, throughout which his 
pacings and bearings were carefully recorded, about 1200 miles 
é through country which has never previously been explored. 
Numerous lakes, some of enormous size, and some rivers, have 
been discovered; the existence of a vast snowy range lying 
Sala and north of the Brahmapitra River has been clearly 
rated, and the positions of several of its peaks have 

been laid down, and their heights approximately determined. 


The Brahmapttra has been followed for a distance of 30 


miles in a portion of its course, 50 miles lower down than the 


lowest point previously determine@; and as its approximate — 


direction for another 100 miles has been laid down, the abso- 
lutely unknown portion of that mighty river's course now re- 
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ining has been very materially reduced. The route between 


‘Dhisa and Aseam vit Tawing, of which next to nothing had 


hitherto been known, has been carefully surveyed, and the daily 
marches described. ” 

As a framework for the map, no less than 276 double altitudes 
of the sun and stars have been observed with a sextant for the 
determination of latitude, and the close accordance of the 
results‘infer se and with the mapping of the route by the pacings 
i earings prove inenniteatah y the general accuracy of the 
wor 


The temperature of boiling water has been observed on nearly 
every pass and at nearly every camping-ground (497 observa- 
tions in all), adding materially to our knowledge of the physical 


- conformation of the region. 


Frequent observations of the temperature of the air and the 
direction of the wind have given us some further addition to 
the knowledge of the Tibetan climate. : 

The Pundit suffered much in health during the latter portion 
of the journey, and his eyesight has become seriously injured 
from exposure and hard work in most trying climates through- 
out a long series of years. He is now anxious to retire from 
active work, and will probably receive a grant of land in his 
native country; and thus, having happily survived the perils 
and rs of the road, it is hoped he may spend the declining 
‘el of his life in comfort, and with a due appreciation of the 

iberality of the British Government. 


THE PUNDIT'S ITINERARY.* 
From Len to Nou.—Distance 173 miles, 

1, Tikshe, 10 miles—Good road up the Indus valley, The 
village of Tikshe contains about 600 inhabitants. 

2. Chimray (height 11,890 feet), 15 miles—Up the Indus 
valley for 10 miles; road indifferent; after leaving the Indus 
the road goes up a well-cultivated branch valley to the north, to 
Chimray, a village with about 500 inhabitants, Bad camping- 
ground. 

3. Zingrdl (height 15,780 feet), 8 miles—Up the valley for 
about 3 miles, until it forks; road then passes for 1} mile up 
the eastward branch to the village of Sakti; beyond this the 
ascent to Zingral is steep; no village; good camping-ground. 





* The description of the first cight days’ marches, i.e., as far as Chigra, 
taken from the routes published in the appendix to the Gea phical Chspber ia 
orm of reports on Sir Douglas Forsyth's Missi on to Yarkand and Kashghar, 
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At Zingral two roads separate, one going over the Chang La 
and Ee baae over the: Kay La; head to Tanksé by the 
latter route is shorter by 6 miles than by the former, but itis | 
more difficult for laden animals, 

4, Taultak (height 15,950 feet), 8 miles.—U p the most northerly 
of the two valleys. An easy but stony ascent of 2 miles to 
the top of the Chang Lé Puss (17,600 feet), A very gradual 
descent of 4 miles, after which the road turns abruptly to the 
east, At T'sultak is a small lake; no village; good camping- 

und. Though the road over the pass is not very steep, it is 

ficult for loaded animals on account of the badness of the 
road, which is a mere track, winding through rocks and boulders, 

5. Tankse (height 12,900 feet), 14 milea—Down a valley for 
62 miles of easy road; across the shoulder of a hill (into a 
valley which drains into the Shyok River) to Durga, a smal 
village in the Tankeé valley; ascend the valley to the large 
village of Tankeé; the residence of the headman of the district 
of the same name; supplies of all sorts procurable. Behind 
the village is a valley up which rons the road to the Kay La, 

6. Chakar-talab, 14 miles—Valley above Tanské narrows for 
f.miles, and then turns to the south and opens out; 2 miles 
further on is Muglib, a very small village; for 3 miles the 
bottom of the valley is a grassy swamp, then narrows for 2 
miles of gentle ascent among rocky boulders. At Chakar- 
talib is a small pond, sometimes dry in summer; coarse grasa 
rr Lakong (ei ds—Fivemilesup val 

7. Lukong (height 14,130 feet), 74 miles—Five miles up valley 
to Sieaeycee oat of Baan se water salt; 2 milo di 
north from end of the lake to Lukong, where is a small patch 
of cultivation with a stream running into the lake. 

8. Chagra (height 15,090 feet), 8 miles —A summer pastnre- 

und of Tartars; one or two stone huts; grass plentiful, and 

in the stream. 

9. Churkong, 6 miles.—A ruined rest-house at foot of the 
Lankar or Marsimik La; road good up-stream all the way; 
grass and burtsi at camp. 

10. Pangiir Gongma (height 17,670 feet), 9 miles—The road 
crosses the range (which separates the Lake Lukong drainage 
from that of the Chang Chenmo River) by the Marsimik Pass 
(18,420 feet), and instead of following the Yarkand route to 
the Chang Chenmo valley, the road passes over elevated ground 
to the east of the pass into the head of another valley which 
drains into the Pangong Lake; the road then crosses by the 
Kin La, a high spur from the main range, and descends to 
camp. There was snow in July lying on the surrounding hills, 
but none on the pass itself. 





LL. Ningri or Hongnak:(hetg hé 16,250 feet), 5 miles—Road 

~ follows down a large stream which flows to Pangong Lake, and 
__ in summer is difficult to cross ; grass and birtsi at camp. _ 

_ _ 12. Nidgzu or Rawang Yokma (height 15,390 Seal) 8 miles,— 
Road — for 8 miles down-stream to Mandal, and then turns 
_ Up a branch valley (Tsokiok) containing abundance of grass 
and jungle wood. ‘The camp is at the junction of three streams, 
and is on the frontier between Ladakh and Tibet. ) 
13. Kaisarpo (height 16,000 feet), 12 miles—Good road along 
_ _Tsokiok stream. Three tents of Noh shepherds at een 4 
—_ Fi. Gonu, 6 miles.—Road continues up valley, near the head 
of which two passes (17,300 feet and 17,700 feet high respec- 
tively) have to be crossed: a frontier guard stationed here. 
ce is, Chusan (height 15,840 fet), 11 miles—Ttoad down valley, 
_ Which opens into a grassy plain. Several springs near camp, 
from which a plentiful supply of good drinking-water is o 








16. Pal, 15 miles—Road down valley. Several springs near 
eamp. Pad is on the northern bank of the Pangong pha the 
_ water of which is brackish. 
«17. Dobo Nakpo (height 14,020 feet), 8 miles—Road skirts the 
northern edge of two small lakes, the Cho Rum and the Cho 
_ Nyik, the water from which flows westward into the Pang 
Lake through a deep channel not more than 20 paces wide. The 
water in these lakes is quite fresh, and is used for drinking, 
18. Gangra (height 13,970 feet), 13 miles—Good road over 
a flat plain, passing about 14 mile to the north of the lake, 
which is here called Rudokh Cho. At 9 miles passes the 
wil of Noh, containing about 15 houses. A stream from 
__ the north-east, 40 paces wide and 3 feet deep, here joins the 
_ Pangong Lake. Up this stream is a road to Khotan via Poli 
and Kiria; camp beyond the river; abundance of grass, Yaks’ 
dung in great quantities used as fuel ; opposite Gangra a stream 
flows into the Pangong Lake from Rudokh. 


Now to Took Davrarcpa.—Distanece 377 miles, 


a 19. Zinga (height 13,960 feet), 11 miles.—At 44 miles 
oe from Gangra is the termination of the series of lakes known 
to us as Pangong, and to the natives of the country as 


ano Mo ister cometh: host a small stream 8 paces broad and 
1} foot deep enters it at the east end. From this point to 
- Zinga the road passes along a broad and nearly level plain 

about 6 se in width, gnd bounded on north and south 
Ps by; Ve mountains. At camp were four tents of 
—¥ Aarti 4 
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20. Khai Chaka apenas 13,960 eo; miles.—Road sa 
tinues along grassy valley (locally termed Sanz) to camp, whi 
is on the north side of 4 aalsvatec lake sere 7 iene: in ¢ir- 
eumference, Water from springs, and many wild kiang. About 
5 miles south-east of the lake is another salt lake, the Dakdong 
Chaka, to the north of which is a very conspicuous black stony 
mountain called Gyai I,* which the Pundit was informed con- 
tains numerous caves, in which are blocks of crystal (Silkar) the 
size of a man. These are objects of worship to the people 
of the neighbourhood. From this camp a large open valley 
extends in an easterly direction as far as the eye can reach. 

21. Iumadodmo (height 14,210 fect), 13 miles.—Road good 
and over level plain. ‘lo the south several small salt-lakes are 
pas Dung of cattle (chio) used for fuel here and throngh- 
out the rest of the journey to Lhasa, except where otherwise 
speci There are warm springs in the neighbourhood, said 
to possess medicinal properties, which are frequented in winter 
by the surrounding population. 

22, Bujing (height 14,290 feet), 14 miles—Road continues 
along a level grassy valley, varying from 6 to 10 miles in width, 
aka bounded on the north and south by grassy hills. Camp on 
north edge of a fresh-water lake about 10 miles in circum- 
ference, and tenanted by numerons wild-fowl. The banks of 
the lake are covered with shells. A stream enters the east end, 
and there is one outlet at the opposite end of the lake through 
which a stream passes to the salt-water lake on the west. A 
view of the Alung Ganeri peaks was obtained from here, 

23. Chabuk Zinga (height 14,400 feet), 16 miles.—Road con- 
tinues along course of stream, which still rans in a broad 
valley; at camp two small huts and four or five tents. ‘lwo 
miles to the north-west was another encampment of fifteen tents, 

24. Kangni Chumik (height 15,300 feet), 14 miles. — At 
34 miles a road goes off in a south-east direction to Tingche and 
Thok Jilung. No fresh water on this march or at camp, which 
was in the neighbourhood of an extensive salt-marsh. North of 
the camp are some bare red-coloured mountains, and the water 
and cand of the marsh was of the same colour, as also is the 
salt which is extracted therefrom. Another view of the Alung — 
Gangri peaks was obtained from here. 

20, sapere Chaka (height 14,860 feet), 20 miles. — Road 
a8 usual, 

26. Mindum Chika. East end, 7 miles. 

27. Thachap Cho (height 15,130 feet), 14 miles—Came across 
fresh water wr half-way to camp. The plain along which 


* Gyai I = country of enow. — 










the road liés was covered with numerous large herds of Ieiing 
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‘and antelope, which exhibited but little fear. Thachap 


? a fresh-water lake, and into it flows a large stream, which comes 


from a mass of snow-covered hills lying to the north-east of the 


lake. This stream is bordered on both sides by an extensive 
shrubs, 
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junele, containing willow, tamarisk, and other trees and 


Many wild flowers seen in full bloom. 

28. Thachap.—River-tank, 104 miles—Road along bank of © 
river, the water of which occasionally disappears underground 
and reappears lower down, This stream flows in a south-east 
direction. . 

29. Chumik (height 14,690 feet), 12 miles. — Several small 
lakes to east of use f ; east of the camp is a very extensive plain, 
extending as far as the eye can reach. Good water at camp 
from sprin Fuel from dung of wild horses, 

30. Choddol Sangpo (height 14,550 feet), 114 miles—Camp on 
stream 24 paces wide and 2 feet deep, with sluggish current, 
Near it is the Purang Chaka salt-lake, where the Pundit 
observed quantities of borax, which is locally termed “ bul.” 

Sl. Purang Chaka (height 14,270 feet), 13 miles—Camp on 
north edge of lake; wood plentiful; grass scarce, 

$2. Purang Chaka, 2nd camp, 6 miles—Camp at springs sur- 
rounded on all sides by “bul,” * which lies in beds from 2 to § 
or 10 feet in depth, and which, being of a light, loose con- 
sistency, gives way under the weight of man or beast. 
| 32a. Pang Bhup (height 15,030 feet), 13 miles—No water on 
road, but abundance of grass, Springs at camp and Tibetian 
Manis; it is a favourite camping-ground of the nomads in the 
cold weather, but was uninhabited at the period of the Pundit's 
visit. A large plain extends eastwards from this camping- 
ground. Several snowy peaks visible towards the north. 

ou. Hissik Chaka (height 14,510 feet), 12 miles.—Small salt- 
lake; road as usual over level ground. 

a4. Hissik Chaka 2nd, T mates, 

oo. Nimeho Chaka (height 14,000 feet), 17 miles—No drink- 
ing-water on road, but many fresh-water springs, and abundance 
of fire-wood near camp; road perfectly level. 

36. Nimeho Chaka, 5 miles.— Fuel, grass, and water in 
abundance; south of camp a snowy range is visible running 
east and west. 

37. Huma Chof (height 14,270 feet), 12 miles. —Several 
Buddhist Manis, and two large fresh-water lakes ; no mountains 
visible on the north, but an extensive level grassy plain studded 
with wild animals, extending as far as the eye ped 2 reach, 

* In Kashmir called “Poli” It jan kindofborax, = 9S 
t ie, Milky Lake, 
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38. Fugar (height 14,460 feet), 16 miles—Grass, fuel, and 
water mee ne which is pred by rain-water only. This 
tank dries up at certain times of the year. 

30. Mango (height 14,230 feet), 8} miles.—Six tents of Garché 
Khampas; grass plentiful ; cow-dung for fuel; water from a 
small stream, 

40. Noring Cho, south bank of (heighé 13,750 Jeet), 10} males, 
—Twelve tents of Khampas; water from springs; grass and 
fuel plentiful, 

41. Jakir or Yakdr (height 13,770 feet), 81 miles—Camp on 
south bank of the Noring Cho Lake; ten or twelve tents of 
Khimpas; water from springs ; grass and fuel plentiful. | 

42. Sakti (height 14,380 feet), 104 miles. Water from 
springs; grass and fuel plentiful, 

43. Kesing or Phalung Yakdé (height 14,690 feet), 5 miles — 
Water, grass, and fuel; ‘seven or eight Khaémpa tents, 

44. Kying dhui Chi* (height 14,780 Jeet), 10 miles,—Small 
tank; good water; grass and fuel plentiful. 

45. Jom Marit (height 15,700 feet), 114 miles.—A small 
stream of water at camp; grass and fuel plentiful; an old gold- 
mine at a distance of 54 miles. . 

“46. Tarnguk (height 14,810 Jeet), 13 miles—Pass at 54 miles, 
at Thok Amar, an old gold-mine with an area of about one 
square mile, Camp inhabited during the cold season only; a 
large salt-lake, called Tong Cho Chaka, lies to the north-east, 
at a distance of 5 miles. Lofty mountains (black) visible on 
north, and a very high snowy peak called Shyalchi Kang Jing, 
visible towards the south-east ; a large plain extends to the east. 

47. Choring Golip (height 14,230 feet), 16} miles.—The road 
1s here crossed by another track, which leads from Manasarowar 
to Nak-chu-kha and the Kham country. 

48. Thok Mérshera (height 14,830 feet), 18 miles—Crosa en 
route the Shyal Chu, a large river which ows in three channels 
from a mass of snowy peaks called Shyalchi King Jang, about _ 
30 miles south of the road. This river is traversed with great | 
difficulty in the summer months, although nowhere more than 
foot deep at the time of the Pundit's visit; it flows into the 
Tashi Bhup Lake, whose southern shore is about 2 miles north 
of the rer From the east end of the lake a stream is said to 
issue towards Nak-chu.t The lake is about 13 miles in length 
by 8 miles in breadth. 

49. Thok Daurdkpa (height 15,280 feet ), 124 miles.—Road 
somewhat hilly ; pass en route the deserted mine of Thok Dale 
char. The direct road from Shy4l Chu passes over a level 
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plain, but the Pandit took a difficult and cireuitous route dver 


the hills, in order to avoid robbers, A long range of red-colotired 
hills, running east and west, lies to the north of the ge : 
Thok Daurikpa is a large gold-field, containing 32 houses 


and tents of diggers. Changpas belonging to the Nakchdng 


Pontod Changmé country; grass, fuel, and water scarce. 
Tuok DavurAgra To SexsA Jonc.—Distance 262 miles, 


50, Nile (height 15,960 Jeet), 10 miles—Road level ; water, 
grass, fuel (birtsi and dung). 

51, Diokar Karpo (height 16,090 feet), 12 mites.—Cross a low 
pass, otherwise the road is level—as usual, passing over an ex- 
tensive grass-covered plain, 

o2. @ Nikehiik (height 16,330 feet), 14 miles.—Camp on 


i : ‘left bank of Chozan Sangpo, a small river flowing east, 


53. Lhung Nakdo (height 16,140 Jeet), 10 miles. —Passed 


several Changpa tents en roufe, A high snowy peak, called 


Monga Gangri, visible over the plain to the north-east. A large 
encampment of shepherds (12 tents) and residence of a district 
official at Gobrang; 2 miles from camp a road is said to go 
from here to N&k-chu-kha (north of Lhasa), a distance of at least 
600 miles, over a nearly level plain. The road keeps in the 
Sang of the same stream the whole way. 
nt Ragu (height 15,970 feet), 84 miles—Passed several tents 
of shepherds; enormous herds of antelope were seen from the road. 
00. Gipu Khard (height 15,840 feet), 16 miles— Passed en 
route sah eelang stream, 20 paces wide and 1 foot in depth, 
an affluent of the Battin 
56. Gard-dong-kung (height 16,560 feet), 142 miles.— Cam 
near the siandinied OA iota of Ghigiil” Wate grass, Sak 
fuel in abundance, 
. 57. Nawd Chhidmo (height 15,720 Jeet), 124 miles—Road 
ascends with an easy slope for7 miles to the Kilong La (height 
18,170 feet), after crossing which it follows a stream which subs 
sequently flows northwards to the Tang Jing Cho, There wag 
no snow on the pass, although much snow was lying on some 


~ peaks to the north, which rise to an average height of 20,000 feet,* 


and which forms a portion of a lofty range which extends ina 
southerly direction to the west of ‘the dngra Yum Cho, and 
culminates in some enormous peaks known as the Targot Lhé, 
from which, again, a snowy range extends eastward for a dis 
tance of 180 miles. The positions of many of the rineipal 
peaks in this latter range were fixed by the Pundit, The 1 

comes toan end at the Gydkhdérma peaks at the east end of the 


* The double altitudes of come were measured by the Pundit. 





these peaks 
with his sextant; their height bas been roughly determined trigonomietrically 
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Kyiring Cho. The nisheat mountain in this eastern group was. 
between 21,000 and 2% 000 feet above sea-level, and thet Pundit 

estimates the height of the highest of the Targot peaks at about 

29,000 feet. 

98. Yomo Zinga or Ombo (Aeight 15,240 feet), 124 miles—A 
large village containing a monastery and 35 houses, surrounded 
by cultivation, This was the first time the Pundit had seen 
signs of cultivation since leaving Chabuk Zin (the 23rd 
halting-place). Enormous lakes to north and south of the road, 

59.—Thungru (height 14,770 feet), 11 miles—Here are the 
ruins of an old stone fort, said to have belonged centuries ago to the 
Raja who at that time ruled over the whole of the Hor country, 
Road follows the northern shore of the Ds, Yum Cho, 

60, TheChuku Lareha, 44 miles,—The ascends for 2 miles 
to the Naithung Pass (15,710 feet) up a steepish incline ; road 


61. Mobiding (height 16,160 feet), 6 miles.—Cross the Chiki 
Pass (16,530 feet) ; ‘ascent 2 miles; descent to plain 1} mile. 
Several shepherds’ tents scattered about the banks of the 

ache tee which is 28 miles long by 10 broad. 

- Noorai (height 15,320 Jeet), 12 miles—Five tents of 
shepherds at camp, and several others passed en route ; 
flocks of sheep scattered over the plain, which extends as flat as 
a table from the Chiki La (march 61) to the Chapta Pass (68th 
march), a distance of over 60 miles, Its breadth from north 
- to south, at its widest part, is little less than 30 miles, It 
is a beautiful pasture watered by numerous streams and fresh- 
2. : 

Fy ight 15,360 feet), 10 miles—A good road goes 
from here to a ad The tirst portion of the road is through 
the Déba country, inhabited by nomads, Between Débé and 
the Che-huil country is a lofty range which is crossed bya - 
high pass, to the nort of which is the Hota Sangpo, which flows 
east and north-east, and was crossed by the Pundit in his march, 
Beyond the Hota Sangpo is the Che country, which contains 
many villages, and where much barley and wheat are grown. 

aS ea , : : rel 

G8. Tucan” (RAPA 15400 fort 13. men, (Tend, Pam over lev 
66. Kdtmdr , Isao © 105 ,, sintyscaceele ayy . te 
67. Lomd Karmo » 153900 .)%6. - oer visile from 

68, Kyd Kyi Rafha (height 14,770 feet), 11 méles.—Cross en 

Cha ta Pass (16,900 feet) a ringe which separates 

two streams whi flow inté the Chikut Cho to the north of the 
C Camp at west end of Kyaring Cho. From this lake a 
river * flows to the Chikut Cho, 111 pices broad and over 3 feet 
* The Pandit sent one of hia mien across it in order to get its correct dimensions, 
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ep, but with a slow current; the largest stream hitherto met 

ith on the journey. 

69. Kya Cho, 10 maT # on south edge of lake. 

70. Denadk (height 15,480 fee, 12 miles.—Cross en route the 
Riki ‘River, ‘flowing from the south in three channels, each 
branch being about 40 paces in breadth and 1 foot in depth; 
15 tents of the Nakchang Déba at camp, and a house belonging 
to the Debon, a high official in Shigatze. 

71. Noobo Lé (height ee eden miles—Road lies along the 
south of the ing Cho. Camp on the borders of the lake. 

72. Dojam (heig "15,380 feet), 114 miles—Camp near the 


east end of the athe Lake. 

18. Sevsi Jone (height 15,550 feet), 8 miles—The first con- 
siderable village met with since leaving Tanksé in Ladakh. It 
contains 80 houses built of bricks and stones, and 100 tents. 
It is one of the largest places in the Hor province, and is the 
residence of two Jongpon officials from Lhasa. The district 
is watered by the Dumpho or Hota Sangpo, which flows in three 
channels, the largest of which was 73 paces broad and 14 foot 

There is no cultivation, and the population, like the 
ter of Hor, get their supplies of grain from the pees. 
and Lhasa districts to the'south. From Senjé Jong roads go 





; to ShigAtzé and to Lhasa (direct). 
i SensA Jona to LuAsa.—Distance 283 miles. 
74. Chupgo (height 15,980 feet, 5 wile, 
ee 
' an 
75. ror Singhyd( . 15,790.,), 7} botonging to the 
76. Ndsgongo ( «15,720, 10) » a. - 
77. Yungohen C «= 14,700 ,,}103 eed. well’ 0 
The Pundit counted 
78. Dhejen ( » 15,350,),118 » 190 ee ee 
. 
: istrict, Nocnul- 
crs as usual, over 
ri pasture land; 
with eee 
t 100 shepherds’ 
79. Kerdk ( » W360,)11 » tents passed en route 
80. Bul-chu C » 15,460 ,, ), 14 ” the Geena De- 
Cheri 
SLiLangué Jeng. ( o 1520, 1» cased the ht 
Government. Water, 
82, Rakydm Dongpd C » } S40 ., ), 15h » grass and fuel - 
where plentiful. Ail 
streams passed 
en route flow to lakes 
- in the north. 
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83. siege Chemis height 15,440 feet), 16 miles.—At 4 miles 
ross the Nak Chi River, which ‘flows ‘westward from the 
Nimeho Lake into another large lake north of Liéngma Jung, 
from which it is said to issue and flow north to the Nak Chi 
Kha* River. The bed of the N&k Chi River, where crossed by 
the Pundit, was 100 paces wide and of great depth ; but the 
actual stream was not more than enough to turn one mill, In 
the summer months the river-bed is said to be filled with a 
violent torrent. Camp on the northern edge of the Nimcho or 
Tengri Nur Lake. 


{Ir 
34. Jddor Gombut (height 15,400 feet), J wales. near the bonks of 


$5. Arkd Bagi ( » 15430, 49, 
86, Dulkti C » 15460 , ), 109 ,, 


stephens and two 
67. Dukmar Chuchén ( ., 15,590 ,, ), 16) ,, 


Abundance of ¢ 
witer, and 

88. Bagi Karmo (height 15,710 Jeet), 164 miles—At 8 miles 
crossed the Nya Chu, a small river that flows west into the 
Nimeho Lake: several snowy peaks visible about 25 miles to 
the east of the road. 

89 Gollung Yokmé (height 14,510 Feet),10 miles,—At 24 miles 
¢ross the Dam Lhargan (or Niargan) Pass (16,900 feet) by an 
€asy road, which, however, for a mile lay through freshly-fallen 
rd oe 1 foot in depth. as * sone 

WW. Kiang lung (14,320 Jeet), 44 miles,— oad passes th 

® Dam plain, CAN is meeseed over with houses in twos pe 
threes ; excellent pastures supply grazing for numerous herds 
of yaks, Through a gap in t e hills to the east of this plain 
les a road which joins at Phendo Chaksam (6 marches from 
Iuhfisa) the caravan route from Lhidsa to Pekin vid Taklung 
(Talang), and Niék-chu-khé From Dam there is a more direct 
road to Lhésa vid Taklung than the one followed by the 


_ 91, Chinbo (height 14,540), 103 mites—Road lies parallel to 
the Dam River. “At Chinbo this river changes the direction 
of its course and flows through a gap in the hills to the south- 
“ast of Chinbo; through the same gap runs a direct road to 


92. Camp on bank of Lhdchu River, 83 miles—Road passes up 
the Nindung valley, through which flows the Lhéchu, a river 
Which flows by a circuitous course t» Lhisa, There are several 
. * Nak is the Tibetan word for Mack ; ig ar aaa 
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seatterod hamlets in. the Lhchu valley, which is bounded on 
e north by t injinthanglé snowy mountains, at the southern 
ape Aaa Chaves ot low Riecet: | 
93. Jung Chu (height 14,240 fect), 10 miles Camp near the 
Of. Ic so ieee 1,700 fost), 6 miles.—Rona lies 
| 94. Syd ; 4, eet), 6 miles.— ies up a 
Sbatasy of the Lich, Pass en route the small village of 


95. Yulo-Gongma (height 14,800 Sh 8} miles—Between 4 
and 5 miles of ascent to the Baknak Pass (17,840 feet). The 
last part very steep ; road good, and no snow on the pass ; rapid 
descent to camp. 

96. Tulung Dingad (height 13,020 feet), 7 miles.—Steady 
descent down-stream to the village of Dinga, containing a mo- 
nastery and 20 houses. Cultivation met here for the first time 
since leaving Ombo (58th march from Leh). 

97. Yungjuk Village (height 12,630 feet), 94 miles—Pass en 
route the town of Dhejen Jong, the residence of a Jongpon.. 
The direct road to Lhésa from Senga Jong, in the Hor country, 

agg age a - ' 

98. Nai Vi ight 12,510 feet), 8 miles—Road passes 
through a wallstireten and thickly-inhabited country. — ~ 

99. Saibu Village, 6 milesi—Pass several small villaces ef 
route. Between Nai and Saibu a stream enters the lung 
valley from the west, a long day’s journey up which lies the 

ore of Tulung Chirbu (or Chubuk) containing 
amas, 

100, Léngdong Village (height 12,100 Jeet), 6 miles —Pass 
several hamlets and the monastery of Kimulnng, which ¢on— 
tains about 100 Lamas, all from tlhe Nari Khorsum district of 
Western Tibet. | 

101. Luasé (height 11,910 feet), 14 miles, 


Torat Distance, Len to LuAsa, 1095 miles 


LuAsa to TAWANG.—Distance 213 miles, 


1. Dhejen Jong, 14 miles—Road lies bn the Lhasa River 


Kichi 8 ) and 8 en route seve i . Dhejen. 
Sealf rr 5 Rl 500 houses and a Heider i with 
300 Limas; here is a large fort on high ground outside the 
town. Dhejen Jong is the first halting-place on the high-road 
to Pekin. 

2. Chingy: Village (height 13,650 feet), 8 miles—Road ascends. 
an inant Dectie Kicha eto ae aoa rt of the road’ 
occupied b : no ciltivation, but abun ance of jungle. 

3. Calin south side of Gokhar Ed, 104 miles.—Road pal 
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bat ascent 5 miles to the Gokhar Pass (16,620 feet) very steep; 
descent easy. From the pass, which is on the watershed between 
the Rivers Kichi and Brahmapitra, there is a very extensive 
view embracing the Ninjinthangla peaks (south of the Nam- 
cho Lake), and a very conspicuous peak nearly due north, about 
the same distance off, and the same height as the eee 
(i.e, about 24,000 feet). Other snowy peaks (the Yala Shimbo) 
were visible to the south-east. 

4. Samaye Gomba (height 11,430 feet), 104 miles—A y 
ae and ancient monastery, situate about 3 miles to the nortt 
of the Taémjun Kha or Brahmaptitra River. The road is good, but 
deep in sand, which overlies the whole of the surrounding country. 

5. Dhomdé Village (height 11,350 feet), 121 miles.—Road passes 
over a sandy plain along the northern bank of the Brahmapttra. 

6. Chetang City (height 11,480 feet), 64 miles.—At Gerpa Du 

2 miles from Dhomdié, is a ferry over the Brahmapitra, e 
river is about 350 yards across, 20 feet in depth, and has a very 
sluggish current. The road here leaves the main valley, and 
foes up the branch yalley of Yélung. Where the Brahmapi 
Ktiver was quitted, it trends due east, a direction which it 
maintains for about 30 miles, after which it turns off to the 
south-east. Chetdng contains 500 honses and two very large 
Monasteries, which give shelter to 700 Lamas, 
7. Womba or Ombu Village (height 11,620 Jeet), Tk miles — 
good up the Yalung valley. Several monasteries are 
passed en roufe, from one of which, Tamtuk Gomba, a road 


the Pundit’s line of march, This alternative road 

passes through an uninhabited pastoral country. 

oe Chikya Phuténg, 34 milez—A large town with a fort, 
400 houses, and a large monastery (Takché). Up to this point 
from Lhésa the road is first-rate, 

J. Pisa Dokpo (height 11,890 feet), 9 miles,—Road still u 

the Yalung allay. umerous villages and monasteries palaedl 
en route. 


10. Karma Lhikhang (height 13,190 feet), 104 miles—Up 
the Yalung valley. Several small villages passed en route, 

ll. Dilatang “(height 16,020 feet), 6 miles. —A large rest- 

se, with good accommodation for travellers, on the plain 
which forms the watershed between the Yalong and a more 
eastern tributary of the Brahmapititra. This plain was covered 
with cattle, although the cold was very severe. High snowy 
ea - the north and Asoka ah oe ra a ieee 
12. Karkang Village (height 15,200 fe — 
village oe Monin cc plain, which is said to be covered 
with snow after January. It was bitterly cold when the Pundit 


Pe up-stream and meets, several marches farther on (at 
Mogetu), 
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was there (December), although there was then no snow on the- 


13. Lhikehang Village, 134 miles—Crossed on this day's. 
march the main watershed by a high but Oy ee 
kang, 16,210 feet), from which a very commanding view was- 

in a north-east direction. 

14. Yui Village (height 13,120 feet), 113 miles—Descend the 
stream from the pass, and eastward camp on the right bank of 
the Sikung River, which flows through a highly-elevated but 
thickly-inhabited and _ well-cultivated plain (the Cha-huil 
oreey) and ultimately finds its way to the Dufila country 
Several conspicuous snowy peaks visible over the Ché-huil plain, 
between 40 and 50 miles east of camp. 

15. Serdsa Village (height 14,220 feet), 113 miles—Road lies 
up the Jumbi branch of the Sikung River; road good through 
scattered villages. Hot springs at camp (temperature 91° 
Fahrenheit), a few hun yards above which were other *hot 
springs with a temperature of 170°. 

16. Tang-shii, 17 miles.—After 5 miles’ ascent by a 
road, traverse for 3 miles an elevated grassy plain, clevation 
15,300 feet, where it is said that travellers ‘often perish from 
cold and snow; descend to the frozen Naré-Yum Cho, which 
is 6 miles in length by 4 in breadth. A large Chukhing (or- 
Government baneslin) at camp, in charge of watchman from 
Lhidsa. Many snowy peaks visible to the west and south-west. 
At this camp the alternative road (stage 7) from Womba is met ; 
the road is much used by traders from the Hor country. 

17. Gaibd Village (height 13,250 feet), 15 miles—Road 
over very elevated but tolerably level plain, covered with fresh, 
snow to a considerable depth. 

18. Chind Jong Town 3} miles.—A strong stone fort, the 
residence of two Jongpen from Lhésa; about 300 houses ; 
numerous hot springs; snow on road. 

19. Mondo Pillage, 343 miles —Ten houses. 

20. Chyimo Karmo (height 14,620 feet), 53 miles—Pass a 
- a a from which a river flows in a south-west direction to. 

otan, 

21. Chukhdng, 9 miles,—Cross the Kyé Kyi Léa. The journ 
very laborious on account of the deep snow lying on the groun 
Koad . A toll-house at Chukhing, where taxes are levied 
by the Lhasa authorities, 1 in 10 on all exports and imports, 

22. Pang Khang, 10} miles—Cross the Mila Khétong Pass, 
14,210 feet, after which cross two spurs. Camp in a forest. The 
whole of the country south of the Mila Khitong Pass is desig- 
nated Mon-huil, and is inhabited by a race of people whose 

differs yery considerably from that of Lhasa. 
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_ 23. Tiwiva eae 10,280 feet), 3 miles—Road descends 
to the Twang River, the valley of which contains numerous. vyil- 
lages, and constitutes the district of the same name, At ca 
is a large monastery containing 500 Lamas, It is 
by a fortified wall. 
From Tiwing there are three roads to Hindust4n— 
Ist. The eastern route vié,the Sai Pass to Odélguri; this.is 
the route followed by the Pundit. 
_ 2nd. The middle route vid the Makto Cluiksdm or Iron Bridge, 
and the country of Mirastin (belonging to Bhotin), 
8rd. The western route down the Tawing River vid Jaka 
Samba* and Tashi Kang. The two last routes emerge at 
Dewangiri. 
TAwANG TO OvALGurRI.— Distance 97 miles, 
24. Okar Village, 4 miles—Road through deep snow the whole 


way. 

35, Pekhang Village (height 8010 feet), 2 miles—A village 
with about 40 houses and a large monastery. 

26. Jang-huil Sambi (height 6690 feet), 3 miles—Cross by 
timber bridge over the Tawang River, which is a rapid stream 
about 40 paces in width and 5 feet in depth. 

27. Pang Khéng Yokma,t 4 miles—A steep ascent through 
heayy snow the whole way (February). Pass near the river 
mage village of Jang-huil (300 houses). 

Pang Khan Tharche (height 12,830 feet), 54 miles—Road 
up slight ascent along a path that had been beaten down through 
very heayy snow. Thick jungle on both sides of the road. 

. Pang Khang Nyungma Dong, 8 miles—A rest-house 
near the village and fort of the same name, Two miles of 
ascent through heavy snow to the Sai Pass (14,260 feet), 
from which there is said to be a very extensive view; at the 
time of the Pundit’s passage it was unfortunately obscured by 
clouds. Four miles south of the pass is the village of Singi 
Jong, belonging to the Chona (or saree) Jongpon. The 
snow only extended for 14 mile south of the pass, and its 
— was very much less than on the north. 

. qpipehang Village (height 3930 feet), 11 miles—The road 

own the Dhining Valley, near the stream of the same 

eh aes agaie its rise in pte hills yp easien bik 100 

en route, Nyuangma (60 houses), 
houses), and Chepjang (100 houses). 

31. Camp saree of” enda Pass, 5 miles.—Very steep ascent 


* Jéka Simba is situated near the junctich of the Lhobri and Téwing rivers 
att & the toundary between Tawsng and Bhotin. 
t A pang khang is a wooden rest-house. : 
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BOTY the raked which tes the Dhiring from the 


va slopes of this range are covered wi 
enormous deodar-trees. Pass en route the village of Dhirang, 
containing about 250 houses, and a fort or barrack several store 
high, the residence of two Jo About 25 miles down 


iver from Dhiring is the boundary of the independent Lhéba 


or Daphla * country. 

32. Phutung Samba Angee 6270 feet), 8 miles,—Four miles 
of steep ascent through deodar forest to the Menda Lé (9290 
feet hs was ying about 1 foot deep de. the top. Descent 
to utung Kiver very steep, especially the lower portion 
near the river; road good. Pass the village of Phutung, con- 
taining about 150 houses. 

33. Tiklung Jong (height 6940 Jeet), 9 miles.—Cross the river 
an excellent wooden bridge; ascend for 24 miles to the 
utung La (7040 feet) ; cross it, and then ascend to Taklung, 


summer residence of. two Jongpen, who the winter 
otegph Khélak Tang, and Amra (or Am Tala, near the 
itish frontier. 


ascends for 2 miles to the Chimo Laé (8170 
feet), from which is a commanding view of the Assam plains to 


34. Khalék Tang (height 3000 Jeet), 9 miles —A village of 30 
| The road 


35. Amrd Tala (height 630 feet), 14 miles.—Road down-stream 
and through thick jeu the whale way. To the Gress of the 
road is the village of Chingmi. The fiver is crossed no less 
than fifty-five times on this march by temporary bridges, which 
are always carried away in the rains and replaced in the cold 
weather. The road is quite mapaseable in the rainy season, 
prior to which the Té residents of Amré Tila retire to 
their villages to the north. In the cold Season there are about 
200 temporary built huts at Amri Tala, which is at that 
time a great rendezvous for merchants from Assam and Tawang. 

36. Odélguri or Kéariapéra, 15 miles.— Road carried along 
the stream to its junction with the Sangti Chu; the two streams 
form the Dhansiri River. The Sangti River is crossed by a 
wooden bridge, near which is the frontier between British and 
son territory. 

guri (450 feet) is in the Darrang dist ri Assam i 
about 26 ‘ats from Mangaldai, whence Gaubair fies be be Ses 
by boat in 1} day. 

Torat Disrance, LHASA to OpAtaurt, 310 miles. 





* Commonly written Dugla, 
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VI.—Notes on the Duke of York Group, New Britain, and New 
Ireland. By Rev. G. Brows. 


I arrivep at Port Hunter, Duke of York Island, on August 

15th, 1875, in the missionary brig John Wesley, and left by the 

same vessel on August 3lst, 1876. During the months I 

resided there we were in constant daily communication with 

the natives, and by steam-launch and whale-boat made man 

journeys to New Ireland and New Britain, visiting the people 
residing for some time amongst them. 

The Expedition, which was placed under my charge, was 
organised by the Australasian Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society, for the purpose of establishing a mission in those 
islands, if found practicable; and for this purpose I was accom- 
ea by eight Fijian and two Samoan native teachers, with 

eir wives and families. 

On landing at Port Hunter, a small house was cut and 
erected by the crew of the mission vessel and the teachers; 
coals and a few stores were landed, and then the vessel sailed 
for Sydney, leaving us a small steam-launch and boat for 
exploring and visiting the adjacent islands. It formed no part 
of the original plan that the writer should remain on the group, 
and no suitable provision was made for such en se fata 
arrival in the group it was deemed best for some European to 
remain with the teachers. Had this been foreseen, some 

ies, stores and instruments, of which we often felt the want, 
id have been taken with us. 

Duke of York Island, as it is improperly called on the charts, 
is really a small group of twelve i seven of which are 
inhabited. Makada, the furthest island to the n.w., lies in 
4-7 s. and about 152° or 153° x, long. I had no chart by me 
from which to obtain the correct longitude; but a chart was 

during our residence in the group by Mr. Blohm, and 

was forwarded by me to the Admiralty. Makada is about 
2} miles in length, and is the highest land in the group. It is 
E Island by a channel or lagoon 

about a mile and half in width, and averaging from 6 to 17 
fathoms in depth. ‘Two small islands, called Maiit, lie off the 
¥.E. entrance to this lagoon, and are only separated from each 


erguson. It is well sheltered and protected from all 
prevailing winds, There is another entrance to it from the 
West side, with good channel for ships. The ings between 
Island and the small island of Maiit were 
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from (4 to 17 fathoms, averaging 11 fathoms in the harbour, 
and from 14 to 17 fathoms at the west entrance. There is also 
a good channel, with from 7 to 10 fathoms, between the two 
small islands called Maiit. Between the s.z. island of Maiit 
and Duke of York Island the channel is not more than 3 
fathoms deep, and very narrow. ) . fa 
The principal island is called Duke of York Island, but the 
natives have no general name for the whole island, each district 
haying its own peculiar name, The Port Hunter natives have 
adopted the name Duke of York, but they also restrict it to 
their own particular district. The island is about 8 miles in 
len about 5 miles in width. A reference to the chart 
will show that at Waterhouse Cove and at Port Hunter the 
island is very narrow, and native tradition asserts that there 
was formerly a channel into Port Ferguson at both these 
laces, and that the high land to the north-west of Waterhouse 
wove, and that between it and Port Hunter, were islands like 
the two now called Maiit, but higher and larger, The tradition 
is probably correct, as the land on both these isthmuses bears 
evidence of comparatively recent formation, 
At the south end of Duke of York Island there is another 
large lagoon, called Port Wesley, which is formed by the 
islands called Mauke, Utuan, Meoko, and Mualim. These lie 
of the south end of the island in a semicircle, and enclose a fine 
sheet of water, quite sheltered from all winds, with ¢ 
anchorage in almost every part of it, and having two safe and 
€asy entrances cast and west. The eastern entrance is between 
* Mualim and Meoko: the western one is between Mauke and 
Duke of York Island. Depth of water in lagoon from 6 to 10 
are rt pm Pi he Ring ey 
All the islands have shore or fringing reefs, but these rare]: 
extend for more than 100 a a te he” beach; whilst i 
’ many parts of the large island the water is quite deep to within 
a few feet of the cliffs In Port Hunter the largest vessel 
might be poe in ig ean water so close to the reef that a 
short plank alone wou necessary to enable any on 
from the ship to the shore. 7 ne Se 
The tides are very irregular, and seem to be much affected 
by the prevailing wind and currents, A change of wind was on 
some days sufficient to counteract almost entirely the usual ebb 
of the tide. There is only one tide in the twenty-four hours. 
ee pr Siete the suns) ee New Ireland ‘and Duke of 
ork sets to the north along the coast of the latter islan d, an 
the aoe to a Ree 7 cg 
ring the whole of the north-west monsoon ; from 
November to the end of April, the current in the chanel sets 
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strongly to the south-east. During some of these months, espe~ 
cially January and February, it was very strong indeed, and 
the channel between Duke of York Group and New Ireland was 
covered with trees, which, from the number and size of the 
barnacles adhering to them, and the quantities of crustacea and 
fishes in and about them, must have been a long time in the 
water, ‘The current, I believe, changes during the south-east 
monsoon, setting north-west in that season, but not running so. 
strongly as during the north-west monsoon. 

There are few permanent. springs on the large island, but on 
Makada there are several, one at least of which reaches the sea 
as a small running stream, and has been long used by whale 
vessels as a watering-station. Water may be found on the 
beach below high-water mark at several places, but the only 
baie of anything like a large spring or small stream on 

e of York Island was observed in exploring the inlet from 
t Wesley, which we were not able to follow to its head, nor 
to describe the course of accurately, from having no compass 
in the canoe. The inlet seemed to terminate in thick man- 
ve swamps, with a small stream of fresh water issuing from 
itatlow water. ‘I'he natives, however, report another stream of 
good water as issuing on the beach outside the western entrance 
to Port Wesley. The islands in this group consist of coral 
limestone, and rise at most parts abruptly from the water in 
steep perpendicular cliff. The whole of the islands are densely 
wooded and very fertile, though the soil is not at all deep, 


On New Ireland we visited some of the villages on many 
different occasions, and examined a line of coast extending from 
Metlek, near Cape Bougainville, on the east coast, to a point to 
the north of Cape Gevry, on the west coast. This is about 130 
miles of coast-line. We also crossed the island from west to east, 
at a point bearing w.v.z. from Duke of York Island, reaching | 
the east coast at a place called Kudukudn; the island of Gerrit - 
Denys, bearing n.4w.; and another island, supposed to be 
one of the Caen Islands, bearing ». byN.$N. The west, coast 
consists of a mountain range, rising in most places abruptly 
from the beach, with hocek anil broken peaks, and intersected 
with deep gullies and ravines, which seem to terminate in 
Many instances inland at the centre of the range, at the base 
of steep peaks, on which the marks of landslips are plainly 

ible. ‘fhe mountains are all well wooded, and the whole of 
the coast examined was well watered by numerous small 
streams and rivers, the beds of most of them showing’ that in. 
ae of flood large bodies of water find their way down them 
to the sea, There are very few fringing or shore reefs on that 
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blocks by the tidal waves after any severe earthquake, when 
the natives of the particular district where alone it is 80 found 
take it and carve these figures from it, which they afterwards 
sell to other tribes. 
_ The island is not well delineated on existing charts. The 
from Kalil (x.s.e. of Port Hunter, Duke of York Group) 
gradually slopes down to the north, and when near Cape 
ivry is much narrower than described on the chart ; in fact, 
at a place called Kuramut it is not, I believe, more than one 
mile in width. To the north of Cape Givry the land rises 
again very abruptly, and trends away to the north-west. 

On expressing my intention to cross the island, I was stron 
advised by the coast natives not to attempt it; and most fi 
accounts were given us of the ferocity of the natives, and the 
difficulties and dangers of the way. I was assured that the 
natives on the opposite side of the island would certainly attack 
us, even if we escaped the Bush tribes. Iam inclined to believe 
that, though they certainly exaggerated’ the dangers, probably 
from a disinclination for us to go to any other district than their 
own, they themselves really believed ‘in them, and thought it 
very unwise for us to attempt to cross to the opposite side. 
They live in such constant hostility to each other, and are so 
afraid of the Bush tribes, that they themselves rarely go out 
of their respective districts, and would most sata expect to 
be attacked by any tribe through whose country t ey should 
attempt to pass. 

One of our teachers stationed at Kalil, failing to induce any 
of the people there to go with him, went in company with a 
man who had some family connection with some one in the 
interior and on the opposite side, and on his return we started, 
Our company sonaieted ‘of 0. Holmes, a seaman from the mission 
vessel, who had stayed with me; W. Hicks, a half-caste ‘youn 
man from Fiji; four Fijian teachers, and several Dake of Yo 
and New iedlaha natives. We started from Kalil and followed 
up the bed of the Matakin River for some distance, and then 
struck across the range which rises abruptly from the coast. 
The range was very rough and broken, the ascent very 
abrupt, necessitating some actual climbing in several places. 
We reached the table-land in about seven hours, From the 
mountain scale on a small pocket aneroid the highest elevation 
reached would be a little more than 2500 feet. ‘The reading on 


of the aneroid only varying front 27°80 to 27°95; and then 
we descended regularly through a country where the road 
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passed alternately through thick bush, and open land covered 
iitkick hich acares prams. The land on the east sida consists 
chiefly of a “ light porous clay-coloured soil, probably derived 
aiily from the decomposition of the trachyte,” though in the 
spaces the clay seemed to be much stiffer than the soil in 
aes beak and far inland. The ascent from the coast is much 
more gradual on the east side than it is on the west. We 
experienced no opposition from the natives in the interior, or 
from those on the east coast, but, on the contrary, had a most 
friendly reception by them, and were well supplied with food. 
y We reached Kudukudu on the evening of the same day, haying 
; been about twelve hours on the way. On our way back we saw 
zx more of the Bush people than we saw on our going over. They 
re had heard of our visit, and so were looking out for us on our 
. 

: 

‘ 





return. From the number of adult males we saw, it was very 
evident that the interior is well populated. Some few attempts 
were made to stop our way, but a few small presents penny 
: removed all obstacles, We saw very few birds, though we 
- heard the large hornbill several times. We had abundant 
4 proofs of the cannibalism of the natives. In one house I counted 
. thirty-five human lower jawbones suspended from the rafters, 
most of which were blackened with smoke; but some of them 
¢ were quite clean, and had not been long there. A human hand, 
smoke-lried, was hanging in the same house; and just outside 
I counted seventy-six notches in a coco-nut tree, each notch of 
which, the natives told us, represented a human body, which 
had been cooked and eaten there. The name of the chief was 
Sagina, which means “Smelling of,” or a “ Strong Smell,” and 
was given him because the smell of cooked pork, or human 

flesh, was said to be eye eatiec, in his villas 
A most singular and Tous custom prevails here in the 
treatment of some of the young girls. When about six or eight 
years of age they are taken to a large house, which is well 
fenced round, and made strictly tabu. Inside of the house are 
a number of conical structures, about seven feet in height, and 
about ten or twelve feet in circumference at the bottom and for 
about four feet from the ground, when they taper off to a point 
at the top, so presenting something like the appearance of 
large candle-extinguishers, These rooms or cages are made of 
the broad leaves of the pandanus, which are sewn quite close 
ot og so that no light and very little aircan enter, On one 
side 1s an openmg or doorway, which is closed by a double door 
of plaited coco-nut leaves and pandanus-leaves. In each of 
nese cages a young girl is placed when she is about six or 
eight years of age, and she has to remain there until the 
mamme are fully developed, when she is taken out and her 
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marriage feast is celebrated. We were told that these houses 
ate strictly “tabu ;” but in our case a few Aicore gained us 
admittance, and by a few more we pe the chief to allow 
the cages to be opened, that we might see the inside of them, 
though the old woman who was sent for to undo the fastenin 
was at first very unwilling todo so. After a little more talk 
the chief allowed the girls to come out to receive a few presents 
of beads which I held out as an inducement to them, and we 
¢hen saw the inside of the cages, of which there were three, 
each containing a girl. About three feet from the ground there 
was, in each structure a small stage of bamboo erected, and on 
this the inmate had to sit or crouch, as there was not room to 
lie down. There was nothing in the cages except some joimts 
of bamboo, filled with water, of which we were told the girls 
drank a large quantity. The atmosphere inside was hot and 
stifling, and it seems so incredible that human beings could 
exist for any length‘ of time in such places, that it was only 
after repeated inquiries that I could believe it to be a fact. 
When the girls got out to come for the beads I held out, the 
old woman who attended them placed pieces of bamboo on the 
around for them to walk upon, as their feet must not touch the 
wtound all the time they are in confinement. When they told 
u$ that one of the girls had been so confined for more than five 
and had never been outside the house during all those years, 

Teould searcely credit the assertion, and it was only after 
repeated inquiries and cross-questionings that I found that 
such was actually the case. The conclusive testimony was 
that they had fished the Palolo five different seasons, and as 
we Enow that that annelid is only obtained at intervals of 
twelve months, it was quite certain that they meant five of our 
years, and not five seasons of six months each. The girls onl 
¢ome out of these cages into the large house once a-day to vik 
in a small wooden bowl placed near each doorway. I asked 
if they never died during their confinement; but the people 
said No.” Onasking again if they were not allowed outside in 
case of sickness, they said, “ No; that sick or well they must stay 
there until their breasts were large.” The eldest girl, the 
told us, would soon be taken out, but the other poor little 
creatures would have a longtime to remain. When we con- 
sider that these three structures were inside a house with closed 
sides, standing on sandy soil, and surrounded by a reed fenee, 
through which very little wind could pass, we may form some 
idea of the state of the atmosphere inside of them in such a 
latitude as this. . 

‘When we came outside again? I saw some girls with deep 
fringes crossed over the breasts and back, quite covering 
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the mamme. These fringes haye to be worn until the breasts 
are fully developed. This custom is followed by those whose 
parents cannot, or are unwilling to, bear the expense of the 
Beasts which the other barbarous custom entails, 
_ The natives tell me that a similar custom, in a modified 
form, prevails also on the west coast of New Ireland. 
On New Britain I have examined the coast from Cape Orford 
and Spacious Bay to Cape Palliser, then round Blanche Bay 
and as far as Port Weber, at the head of a deep bay, about 
20 miles east of Cape Lambert. The coast from b. Or 
to Cape Palliser presents no remarkable features. It consists 
of a low mountain range, rising, as in New Ireland, abru tly 
from the beach. The island is, however, much wider than New 
Ireland, and some lofty peaks are visible far inland. The 
shore reefs are very small, and in manny places are altoget 
wanting, the water being quite deep close inshore, B anche 
Bay has evidently been formed by the upheaval of the three 
Voleanic mountains ealled Mother and Tanpitees Between 
the “ Mother” and the x.w. “ Daughter,” there is a crater, which 
is of comparatively recent origin, and is still smouldering, It 
was, I believe, seen in action by one of the early navigators, 
The sides are still hot, and in many places it is Impossible to 
Temain for any length of time. On the day we visited it there 
was aclond of smoke issuing from the bottom of the crater near 
toa large mass of es On the beach there are several 
springs of hot water. I had no thermometer with me in the 
boat, but imagine that the temperature of some of the gs rings 
must be near the boiling point, as it was quite impossible to 
bear the hand in them. The whole of the country round 
Blanche Bay seems to be formed of volcanic ashes, 





GENERAL REMARKS. 


Food is plentiful in all the islands, but the Duke of York 
natives seem to depend on the two large islands of New 
Ireland and New Britain for their supplies of taro and yams. 
Bananas, yams, taro, sweet potatoes, with the fruit of several 
nut-bearing trees, form the principal food of the people. Tha 
coco-not palm is plentiful in some rts, but not nearly 80 
abundant as in Tonga and Samoa. } his, however, ig simply 
owing to the indolence of the natives, as the tree fruits yery 
well. The mango is indigenous, The aw has been recent! 
introduced and, as usual, thrives well. ike ine-apple has also 
been introduced, but is not much valued. Pigs and fowls, the 
natives say, were not introduped by whites, as they in th 
islands before any vessels visited { lem, ‘gi PY iain 
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The People of these islands are very much alike, and are 
evidently of Papuan origin. The men of Duke of York Group 
ae cay fe one New arene end oe eae 

in colour somewhat, but are principally ad 

pion es with matted, curly hair, which varies from light 
to dark brown colour. It forms strong matted curls, and these 
er stiffen and daub with red paint and clay, and occasionally 
with black paint. The average stature of the males is about 5 feet 
6 inches, though many of the New Ireland men were over 6 feet 
in height. They are well made, lithe, athletic-looking men, of 
spare build, very few of them being inclined to corpulence. 

The women are generally of a stunted appearance, and are 
not nearly so tall as the males. They are married very early, 
and have to bear heavy burdens when young, and these, no 
doubt, account for their stunted growth. Some few of them 
have pleasant features, Wiens when young. They do most 
of the field work and all the cooking. 

At Spacious Bay, on New Britain, I noticed a marked 
difference in the le. They were much lighter in colour 
than any we had Tikes seen in these islands; their hair also 
was straighter, and their weapons were very different; notably 
from their using the large wooden shield which is unknown on 
ae + rg ‘Duke of York, or the apets me of New pr 

ir e, also, was quite unintelligible to any of the 
natives from fase places ; ae could any of us who understood 
Fijian, Samoan, and Tonguese, detect any resemblance to an 
rm Polynesian dialect. Our visit was, however, a very 
hurried one. Both men and women wore a slight covering, 
and the women were much finer than any we before seen, 
and seemed to occupy a better social position. With the 
exception of the women of Meoko, a small island in the 
Duke of York Group, the women on New Ireland, and the 
men and women at Spacious Bay, all the people are completely 
naked. On all the islands the natives are nearly always at 
feud with each other, and very few indeed ever go far from 
their own districts, except to a few villages with which they 
establish trading relations. The Duke of York people visit 
several districts in New Britain and New Ireland im this way. 

They rarely move from their houses without arms; but they 
do not seem to have an lar system of warfare, nor do they 

® meet in open ht, t depend principally on surprises, 
Surrounding an uering some few of the enemy by over- 
trad numbers. ‘heir usual arms are clubs, spears, toma- 
wks, and slings and stones. On, New Britain stone-headed 
clubs are much used, They do not use the bow and arrow, _ 

Their houses are low, miserable huts, about eight feet in 
length by five feet in width, and contain no mats or furniture 
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of any description. ‘There is a small fire-place in the middle, 


d the inmetes lie on each side of it on afew plaited eoco- 
nut-leaves, or a small piece of board. On New Ireland we saw 
some large houses with raised ree age: benches round the sides, 
in which the young unmarried men of the village lived, 

Lan 1—The dialects spoken differ so widely that a native 
of one district can very rarely understand that spoken by the 
people of another district only a very few miles away. The 

both in words and construction, differ much from 
the Samoan and Tongnese, which may be regarded as the 
typical dialects of Eastern Polynesia. I am well sequainted 
with Samoan, having resided more than fourteen years in that 
group; and I understand Tonguese, and can also speak Fijian 
with some degree of fluency, havmg been lately eortalledl 
study that language in order to be able to communicate with 
our teachers from that group. 

Tn construction, the language spoken on these islands is more 
like the Fijian than the Samoan, cially with regard to the 


prominent affixes, which are not in Samoa: ¢.g.— 
English. Soman. Fijian. Duke of York, Tongan. 
Fathor. tama, tama, tum. toma. a 
My father. o low tamil. tamazn. tnmag. hoka tama, 
Your father, o liu tama. tamamu, tatmam, hoo tamai. 
His father, o lona tama, tamnuna. tamano. hono tarmal. 


These pronominal affixes are continued in the dual, triad, and 

ural numbers. The triad number is found in all the dialects 

as in Fijian, but is wanting in all the purely Eastern Poly- 
nesian dialects. 


I have as yet found very few Eastern Polynesian words, but 
the few noticed are interesting. 
English. Samam, Fijian. Duke of York. 
Father. toma toma. tama. tamai (Tongan). 
Hand. limon. lima, lima, sa han Elbe 
> ) (also in Maori, New 
Five. lima. lima, lima, Ireland, and New 
Britain), 
(alao in Maori, New 
Pace. mata. mata, mata, | Ireland, and New 
te (of mate(menand mate (men and masta: 
Dic. ‘eokeanline animals). animals). (also Tongan). 
Sea, ee} wai tui. tai. tahi (Tongan), 
Ground, fons | 
aery } fanma. vantA, wet ‘¥ { me ay (7 
: mince 
A Mg ee oi . { in one dialect), ed te 
ity. : Hi. ongnn ), 
Fly. lago. lago (Tongan). 


N.B.—Yowels pronounced as on the Continent : g sounded na mg. 
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The few words just given are found in many other dialects 


of Eastern Polynesia. The Samoan has simply been selected 
for comparison, because it is the dialect with which I am most 
familiar. In Fijian, Samoan, Tonguese, Maori, and all the | 
languages in Eastern Polynesia, of thoos called the Malayo- 
Polynesian, with the exception, perhaps, of Rotuman, all 
syllables and words must end with a vowel ; but in these islands 
this is not the case, and our teachers have great difficulty in 
pronouncing many of the words. . 
Like all Pepe I believe, the natives here count to five 


only, whilst all Eastern Polynesians count to ten: e.g¢.— 
Eingliah, Duke of York, Samoan, 

One, ra. tml. 
T wa, Titi. lun, 
Three, tuludi. toln, 
Four. witdi. fa. 
Five. lima. lima. 
Six. limadi ma ra, Orie, 
Seven. litmadi ma ruadi. fitu. 
Eight. limadi ma toludi. valu. 
Nine. limadi mo whtdi, iva, ; 
Ten, naina, or limadi ma limadi, sefnln, 


But it is a singular fact that in counting couples they count to 

ten (cou es), and the words used are nearly the same as those 

used in Polynesia, e.g.— 
Eaglish, Samoan. Fijian. Duke of York. 


© taal. e dun, toka. = 1 coupla,ie, 2 

Two, e Ina. © rua. u rua, =, 2 * 4 
Three, @ tolm, e toln. ni tul. = 8 oe 6 
Four. e fn. eva. liwal. w= 4 4, 8 
Five, lima, e lima. flim = 8 “8 
: € one. ® ono, unhonm = 6 “ 12 
Beven. efit. “6 vitn. mawi, = YT ., 14 
Eight. e valu. e walu. tiwa, = 8 ., 1 
Nine. © iva. = ae, iwir, “= 9° ,,' 18 


Ten. esefulu, unt me ti kino, 0 ,, 2 
Tam engaged, with the assistance of the teachers, in forming 
vocabularies of the different dialects, and have got many ka 
from all the islands, but some further time and study are 
required before praittng on the writtenforms. I give examples 
of a few words, about the pronunciation of which there can be 
no difficulty — 


Englith, — Samonn, Fijian, Dukeof York. New Ireland. 
Mother. tind. tina. nakug (my). mnkui. 
Head, uln. ulm, lorig (my).  aualuke, 
Teg. oe, yaya. kakig (my), _kakig cy) 
Sun, la, siza, * make. ord eeaiess 
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- English, Samoan. Fijian. * Duke of York, New Ireland. 
- © Fin. afi. buka. an. oti. 
. | Water. vai. wai. danim. atahi. 
Hot. vevela, katakata. ap. 
ee walle - bebe amudian, = 
i “OF 1 oli. BP. oF. 
; , Pig. pua'‘a. vnnka. bara, i. 
« To sleep, moe. Moce (pron. mothe). nenep. aul. 
To run. moma. Cici (pron. thithi), kali, 
To walk savnli. lako, wan, 
To talk. tantala, Vora. pone agniago. 
| To hear, rogoen, 
, Drink. inu. gunn. inim, moma, 
h Bea, Via. rica. bolsai. 
-, L © au, koi an, int, 
: Thon. 0 08. ko iko, ni. 
He. o in. ko koya. L 
: T cannot as yet find the reciprocal form of the verb which 
4 forms so prominent a feature in Eastern Polynesian dialects. 


All verbs seem to admit of many prefixes, and inflections, 
especially in the plural form; but we have not yet been able 
| to reduce them to rule. 

The power of the chiefs is very small indeed ; in fact, they 
geem to have little or no authority over the people, except sofar 
as the possession of shell money enables them to purchase help 
to punish any individual or district who may have offended or 
injured them. The rank, so far as we know at present, is not 
hereditary. The rule here also seems to be “ the selection of the 
fittest and the survival of the strongest.” The man who has 
the most shell money and is the best fighter appears to be 
acknowledged chief. 

Polygamy is extensively practised, the women being bought 
with cowrie money. These sales are often effected when the 
party sold is yet quite alittle child. In these cases she remains 
with her parents for some years until the husband wishes her 
to go to his house. 

singular custom prevails here with regard to the sons of 
many chiefs. About the time of their attaining the age of 
mberty they are taken into the bush, where a large house is 
Prailt for them and their attendants. Here they remain for 
several months, and during this time they are well fed with 
pork, turtle, shark, and anything else they please, They are 
then initiated imto certain ceremonies, and after this they 
never again taste either pork, turtle, or shark during the 
remainder of their lives. So scrupulous are they on this matter, 
that I have known a young man to suffer acutely from hunger 
rather than eat a piece of.taro which had been cooked in the 
same oven with a piece of pork: 

Another popular institution is that of Dak Duk. This seems 

to be the privilege of chiefs, Duk Duk is a masked figure, 


.. oe. 
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which is invested by the people with some very mysterious 
ers, but what these are we have not as yet found out. It 
isa man dressed in a very high conical mask, and with his body 
quite covered by large leaf girdles, Some weeks are spent in 
preparing for the ceremonies connected with this affair, and 
uring all these weeks the roads and grounds near the Duk Duk 
house are tabu to all women and children. At stated intervals 
the Duk Duk comes dancing out of the bush into the i 
square, when all women and children flee out of his way, as he 
has the privilege of beating or stoning them if he can do so, 
After some weeks there is a great feast, and all these Duk Duks 
exhibit themselves. Then one or two of the chiefs advance and 
challenge the crowd with spears, and then take their stand with 
one of the Duk Duks at one end ofthe square, with large sticks 
or rattans in their hands. Numbers of the people then rush 
out one by one and challenge the chiefs, and seem as if about 
to dart their spears at them, and then they stoop down in front 
of the old chief (or one of the Duk Duks) who at once gives 
them a hard blow with his stick, or rattan, over the eg 
Some of the blows seemed very heavy indeed, and must have 
¢aused some pain to those who received them. Aftera 
many had been thus honoured with the old chief's rattan, the 
ceremonies closed by feasting and a RE, money. 
All the people in Duke of York Group, New Ireland, and 
New Britain, so far as we have been, are divided into two 
i called, respectively, Maramara and Pikalaba, 
and the custom is that a Maramara must a Pi 
and vice versé. It is considered to be a very vile thing indeed if 
this rule is ever broken. In fact, there were only two instances 
known where two chiefs on New Ireland had dared to disregard 
this prohibition. ‘The children are all of the same class as the 
mother, in all cases, and as they must all marry into the other 
class, intermarriages are thus in a great measure prevented, 
though in addition to this there are also prohibited degrees even 
between Maramara and Pikalaba. The land, coco-nuts, and 
ox tat lg also in all districts are apportioned between 
these two ¢ so that on the death of the father, the children 
in most cases go to the mother’s village, where alone they have 
land or coco-nuts. I am inclined at present to think that this 
custom, in some ing forms perhaps, will be found to be 
one of the datngiahing marks of Papuan origin; whilst the 
custom called Tama-sa, or Tamafafine in Samoan, Tamaha 
in Tonga, and Vasu in Fijian, will be found to be the distin- 
ishing mark of what are called ¢he Malayo-Polynesian races, 
last custom is that of attaching a semi-sacred position 
and giving peculiar privileges to the sister and sister's children. 
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» A large number of objects of natural history was collected, 
specimens of which have in most cases been transmitted to 
d for examination. I hope to return to the group next 

year, leaving Sydney prohably in April. 


VII.—Colonel Sosnoffsky’s Expedition to China in 1874-5. 
Abridged ula the b P. C. H. Crank, 

e Member of 39 Geographical Boctet? ork. Petersburg.) ri 
From the time of the cessation of trade in Kuldja and 
Chuguchak, the Russian Government has turned ial atten- 
tion to the opening of fresh markets for Russian enterprise 
in other parts of China. But the disturbed state of affairs, and 
the lack of information with to the trading towns in the 
interior, did not permit of any decisive measures being adopted. 
At the commencement of ety it was, however, resolved to 

uip an expedition, (1) for the purpose of exploring a road 
fromthe Zaisan Post, in the Semipalatink disttiot, to a south- 
west provinces of Trans-mural China; (2) to report upon the 
ig ae of trade in this direction, and, if satisfactory, to 

e at which points it would be desirable to establish con- 
sulates and factories, or trading “pein d and (3) to collect as 
complete information as possible concerning the so-called 
movement, with a view to determining the future poli- 

tical fate of the localities involved in the insurrection. 

The command of this expedition was intrusted to Lient.- 
Col. Sosnofisky of the General Staff. The other members were 
Doctor Piacetsky, Captain Matusofsky as topographer, Mr. 
Andriefsky of Irkutsk, a photographer, a Chinaman in the 
tea-trade, and three non-commissioned officers of Cossacks. 

The cost of the expedition was defrayed partly by the Govern- 
ment and y by private subscription. 

On the 12th of July, 1874, the Expedition passed the frontier 
at Kiakhta and reached Pekin on the 19th of August. From 
this place it proceeded by sea to Hankow, where it arrived 
towards the end of October. 

Then came the knotty question whether the members of the 
expedition should proceed as private individuals, or in an official 
eee The latter alternative was ultimately decided upon. 

t having been agreed beforehand to follow the diagonal 
leading to the valley of the Black Irtysh, the ition 
ascended the Han-kiang, at the mouth of which river lies 
Han-kow. The river district of Han-kiang embraces three of 
‘the richest provinces of Chi Hoo-pei, Shen-ei, end: Howden 
In the lower part of Hoo-pei the river is navigable for steamers 
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of considerable draught. Its course is gentle and equable; 
the banks are sometimes low and sandy, sometimes elevated 
and argillaceous; inland are seen fields of the cotton-plant 
and rice, with an unbroken chain of villages and farmsteads 
nestling in the shade of the willow and cytisus. The mass of 
ships, large and small, plying incessantly to and fro, gives the 
appearance of a forest of masts. In its middle course, the Han- 
kiang “ogee the range of the Oo-tan-shan, rich in coal-seams. 
Here the river has numerous rapids. At such points, although 
the stream has a rapidity of 9°5 feet per secon pmb ic 8 
small steamers would be possible if the channel were improved. 
In the upper parts of the river navigation is difficult, owing 
to the slight depth of water and the frequent sandbanks. —~ 
cana n , the aueiaons or beeen) of scene 
pears; no longer is seen the elegant or the evergreen 
tae the clayey strata of the hills exhibit the vegetation of 
the north, fields of wheat overspread the broad valleys. 
The whole of this section, from Han-chong-foo to Lan-chow-foo, 
averaging 3800 feet of absolute elevation, presents a knot of 
mountains and hills known by various local names, and giving 
hirth to the Han-kiang, the Kia-lin-kiang, which gives its waters 
to the Yang-tse-kiang, the Pei-ho, and other less important 
streams belonging to the system of the Hoang-ho, Farther on, 
between Lan-chow-foo and An-sin-chow the road passes along 
& mountain valley; on the sides are seen rich pasturages, alter- 
nating with barren saline tracts; to the left, the wall of the 
snow-clad range Nan-shan, and to the right, the arid and naked 
tops of its outliers, over which climbs the historical “ Van-li- 
chan-chen,” or the 10,000 li wall.* Villages are frequent, 
but few of them have escaped the Dungan devastation; towns 
which at one time flourished, like Gun-chan-foo, are reduced 
to a heap of ruins; villages are deserted, the inhabitants 
apparently fearing to leave their holes in the mountains and 
come down to the valleys. Their misery was such that human 
flesh has been their chief means of subsistence. Domestic 
animals, like the pig, roam about in a wild state and attack 
man. Still, the pristine order is being slowly re-established 
owing to the energy of the present Governor-General of Shan- 
the viceroy of all the western border; at the present time 
entire road to Chuguchak is occupied by a continuous chain 
of ease ga In Lan-chow-foo, the administrative centre 
of i, we passed a month, enjoying the greatest attention 
and hospitality in the houseof the Governor-General Tso-tsun-tan. 
We may observe, generally, tht ition presented an 
‘Mnwonted appearance for China. 


3 * A Chinese Ii is ubout equal to one-third of an English mile. 
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152 Sossorrsxy's Expedition to China in 1874-5. 
been sent indicating the places where we were to breakfast, 


dine, and sleep; the troops, authorities, and oe out to 


meet us; the fortresses belched forth salutes, towns were 
decorated with flags and were bright with illuminations; the 
amiability of the people was such, that even the bridges and 
roads were ciate kes ‘ 

Before quitting Lan-chow, Tso-tsun-tan placed at my disposal 
a general, a colonel, a district-governor, a sub-district-governor, 
& non-commissioned officer, and a soldier—in a word, represen- 
tatives of every grade and condition, They had orders to 
accompany our march and to do all in their power for us. 

How is this attention to be explained ?—it may be asked. 
First, and foremost, our open mode of business and the frank- 
ness of our relations. Nature has endowed the Asiatic with a 
peculiar aptitude for craft and subterfuge, so that the chances 
of contending with him in these arts would be most unequal. 
Secondly, our good relations with the authorities, China is 
ordinarily credited with being the incarnation of ideds of cen- 
tralisation ; but this is far from being the case. Here every- 
thing depends upon personal ties and relations: in the absence 
of formality in their relations, China calls to mind the khanates 
of Asia. There where the form of government is founded on 


* 


simple family, patriarchal principles, it cannot be otherwise. 


Not only are the viceroys and governors-general of provinces 
periect satraps, but every “Sian,” or governor of a sub-district, 
16 an important personage capable of interposin every possible 
difficulty. To a complaint in writing he will always reply 
—for half his life has been spent in acquiring the lettres 
—but he will never condescend to personal in uiries; for 
as it does not behove the puissant “son of heaven” to emer 

from the precincts of his palace, it would not be comme ¢l faut 
for local magnates to go on a tour of inspection in their 
provinces, These were my personal observations, but many 
other instances might be adduced, It is a well-known fact, that 
the Chinese government could only quiet its intractable son, 
the renowned pirate who ravaged the China Seas, by creating 
him general-admiral of the fleet; the famous Li-tsun-tan was 
at first on the side of the rebel Taepings, and only afterwards 
eame over to the side of the Government. He now occupies 
the important post of Governor-General of Chi-li, and takes an 
active part in its administration. The French expedition only 
achieved its object by giving to the Governor-General of 
Yunnan a reserve of warlike stores for the « le with the 
Pentas. Lastly, we have a qrominent example at ce It is 
well-known that the Amur country was ceded by the local 
governor-general, and the Tsun-li-amin subsequently legalised 
a fact which was already accomplished. The Russian name 
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indeed, is in good odour ; whereas the remembrance of the wars 
with the French and the English still lives in the minds of the 
nation; neither is the evil caused by the opium trade forgotten. 
Lastly, the arrangements which I made with Tso-tsun-tan for 
delivering provisions at Guchen, and the gifts of money for the 
poor, played no insignificant réle. 

A mile from An-sin-chow we cross the steppe river Bulun- 
tsir, beyond which, as if by magic, all vegetation ceases. We 

are in Gobi. But it is far from being a wretched desert, where 
- nothing but privations and miseries await us. Water lies close 
to the surface, Near such springs and in the mountain valle 
is found underfoot grass, not only for camels but for horses. 
places a mantle of vegetation extends for a considerable dis- 
tance, affording browsing ground for herds of wild animals, 
camels, asses, ke. After eight days’ march we reach the fertile 
oasis of Khami, and another day over the barren plains brings 
us in front of the Tian Shan, the gray tops of which have been 
visible some distance before Kham. At heink the road bifur- 
cates, one branch leads along the south side of the Tian Shan to 
Turfan and thence to Kashgar, while the other passes north to 
Barkiul, by a carriage-road over the Tian Shan. From Barkiul 
the roads fork again: one branch to Uliasutai, 26 days’ journey ; 
and the other, the old well-made road leading toGuchen. Here 
are several new branches ; to Kuldja, Chugucliak, Kobdo, and to 
the Zaisan Post—by a good post-road across Bulan-tokhoi—and 
—— straight across the Raicet, amid the haunts of nomad 


orgoutes. 

On the lth of January, 1875, the expedition quitted Han- 
kow, and by the middle of October we were at Zaisan, having 
traversed 2700 miles, of which 800 were by water, 160 wi 
pack-animals, and the remainder, ic. 1700 miles, in carts. 

The new route is shorter than all others leading from 
European Russia to the interior of China ; it is available for 
carts throughout, with the exception of the 160 miles by pack- 
animals ; thane is an absence of natural obstacles: the road is 
level and hard, with water everywhere, underfoot grass and fuel ; 
the road traverses populous localities, and only for eight marches 
in Gobi is there no sedentary population, whilst by every other 
route through Mongolia we have to travel for a month before 
meeting a habitation; moreover, various means of locomotion 
offer—mule, cart, or camel—while on the other Mongolian 
toads one is restricted exclusively to camels. 

_We will now compare the routes as regards the saving in 
distance, time of transport and expense. ' 

As distance. The distance, say from Tiumen to 
Hankow by Kiakhta and Tian-tsin is 6970 versts; by the 
Western route, the distance from Tiumen to Han-chong-foo is 
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‘4782 versts, consequently there’ is a saving of 2200 versts, o 


ay) yy 








As regards time of transport, the time by the old route from 
‘Tiumen to Han-kow was 202 days, by the new route from 


‘Tiumen to Han-chong-foo it is 140 days. | “alee: 

As ee cost of transport it is 9 r. 90k. per pood of 36 Tbs. 
cheaper by the new route. | 
The following, then, is a summary of the advantages of the 


‘Dew route, 


(1). It presents such advantages that it is capable of competing 
with the sea-route. ” 
_ (2). It leads to localities where our manufactured wares will 
have an assured sale; while we shall receive in exchange the 

roducts necessary for ourselves at prices exceedingly favourable, 
Bioth is sold at 90 to 100 roubles the piece, whilst in Tien-tsin 
and Hankow it is considered possible to give it for rather more 
than 70; tea is obtained for 14 copecks a pound, whilst the 
‘Same sort in Hankow sells for not less than 35 copecks ; 
rhubarb, which is purchased at Tien-tsin and other parts for not 
Tess than 20 roubles per pood (36 Ibs. English), costs here 3 to 4 
roubles; raw silk of ive worst quality is sold in Moscow for 200 
roubles a pood, and in Han-chong-foo the best is 80 roubles. 

3). By the new route the sale of manufactured products 

will increase, 
(4). The comparatively small disbursements of capital which 
are necessary, open a field to a considerable number of traders. 

(5). After the first trials, there is no doubt that it will be 
possible to lower generally the duties on tea, as it will be ob- 
tained at less expense, and, consequently, make it accessible 
to the mass of consumers, 

The general deductions from the results of the expedition 
will have shown the reader that the diagonal leading from the 
valley of the Irtysh to the north-west provinces of China, 
unites all the conditions for being the most important artery 
for the trade between Russia and China. Compared with the 
Kiakhta route it has the advantage of being the shorter b 
1460 miles, thereby diminishing the cost of transport by about 
41. per ewt., and lessening the time in which capital is locked 
up. It is not a new line: on the contrary, it is a very old one. 
After the subjugation of Turkestan and ‘of Tsungaria, the so- 
ealled new line became the chief means of communication of 
China with the newly-acquired possessions in the interior ; 
trading colonies began to spring up, exchange of products took 
place, roads were opened up as much as possible, and all went 
on smoothly until the Mahommedan insurrection destro ed the 
existing order of things. No other route through Mongolia 
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could compete with it. The Kiakhta route—the best of the 
re —may be said to have been created by Kinkhta, to 
have developed pari passu with that town, to have outlived with 
it its best days, and now is destined, apparently, to subserve ex- 
clusively the local interests of Eastern Siberia. The Uliasutai 
route is often canvassed. We should remark, that at one end 
it rests on the important town of Hui-hua-chen, then intersects 
Mongolia in a north-west direction, by way of Khobdo and 
Vliasutai, and issues either into the Bukhtarmin district and 
poaeiatinss, or along the valley of the Chui into Biisk, _ Hui- 
hua-chen has no .importance of itself, but attained its present 
development owing to the increased traffic to Kiakhta when the 
San-sis began to send their tea thither; Uliasutai and Khobdo 
are military colonies, withdut any future. As regards the state 
of the road, the Mongolian part passes through desert. districts, 
sandy and partly waterless, and, in truth, is the worst of all the 

i ; while the Altai part is a mountainous. road, 
in places even difficult for pack-animals, and in any case Incom- 
parably worse than that always practicable route along the course 
of the Irtysh, and which from time immemorial has served a8 
the historical road of nations; lastly, as regards its length, a 
ample glance at the map will show that the Uliasutai route is 
the longer, just as every arc is longer than its chord. 

In order that the reader may make his own deductions as to 
the adyantages or disadvantages of the different routes, we 
append the following :— | 
S eet from the route journal of the expedition (Route 

o. 1). 

9 Information on the routes from Pekin to Hankow, by M. 
Andriefsky (Routes 2, 3, and 4 

3. Two routes from Fan-chen, on the lower Han-kiang, 
through Si-an-foo to Lan-chow-foo (Nos. 5 and 6). 

4. tes (1) from pas chan to Ching-tu-foo, chief town 
of the Si-chuan province; anc ® two. secondary roads from 
Han-chong-foo to Lan-chow-foo (Nos. 7, 8, and 9).* 

5. Three routes, taken from the diary of Tsi-ho-chow (trans- 
lated by the Archimandrite Palladius), who was sent at the 
commencement of the present century to Kuldja, with additional 
information obtained during the eens (1) a*second road, 
from An-sin-chow through Gobi to Khami; and (2) from Kham 
through Turfan to Urumtsi, and thence to Manass in Kuldja 
(Nos, 10, 11, and 12). 





* These three routes are not given in this translation, as they contain little 
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VIII.—Journal of a Route from Jask to Bampir. By E. A. 
Frover, Bengal Civil Service Uncoy., Persian Gulf Tele- 
graphs. 


Towarps the close of the year 1875, I to feel that a 
hard and protracted service in the Persian had seriously 
injured my health. At last I fairly succumbed to more than 
two months’ total loss of appetite and inability to sleep. I was 
reduced to but little over seven stone in weight, and under 
these circumstances I with considerable difficulty to 
obtain from Her Majesty's Government one month’s sick leave. 
Total change of scene and climate was imperatively necessary. 
I went almost direct from the sick-bed to the camel-saddle and 
made the following journey. For eleven days I could take 
nothing but yolk of and camel’s milk, after which I slowly 
improved, and eventually accomplished more than half the 
journey on foot, the better to use my instruments, 

January 8th, 1876—We marched from Jask Telegraph 
Station, n. 58° £., over a rocky barren plain. At 4 miles 
reached the village of Yekbini, 20 huts. 64 miles over a low 
salt-plain, covered with stunted bushes, brought us to Bahl, in 
a » bushy hollow, inhabited at this season by Oushdan 

Thence our route led along the sandy sea-shore. 
At 9 miles rounded spur of Oushdan hills, which here project 
into the sea. Passed the Oushdan date-trees, a mile inland. 
At 12 miles, turned inland across barren saltpetre-ground, and 
through sand-hills. At 16 miles date-trees of Sharinah. There 
is here one good well. Proceeded through sand-hills, studded 
with mer jungle, and across the deep and dry Sharinah nullab. 
At 21 miles reached the date-trees of Yekdar; where there are 
a few huts, goers of wheat, and wells. Over salt-plains, thin! 
covered with rigid and bowart (Salicornia#) jules At of 
miles entered trees which fringe Jagin River; and at 28 miles 
the River Jagin. Bed of river 500 yards wide, channel now 
about 300 yards; thick jungle in fertile silt on west side, from 
which at this place the river is receding. Huts scattered al 
bank; cows plentiful; sheep scarce; fodder, firewood 
water abundant. 

9th.—Halted, ill. In evening crossed the river and camped 
among zahren karrag (Calotropis gigantwa) trees. The river 
changing its course through the soft sand very rapidly, and 
heavy avalanches of sand falling every five minutes; man 
mosquitoes ; small cotton plantations, staple very inferior, 

10th.—Course E., through, the fringe of trees, At 3 miles 
barren salt-plain and low sand-hills; at 18 miles fringe of trees; 
and at 20, Gabrig River. Dates, cotton, cows, and s eep. 
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11th.—Halted, ill. River-bed 500 yards wide ; channel now 


yards. 

12¢h.—Course E. 10 points 8. At 4 miles dry river-bed. 
Haimani date-trees; sand-hills. At 16 miles high banks of 
shingle and Sadaich River. Water, fodder, firewood abundant. 

13th and 14¢h.—Violent storm; river impassable. 

15th.—Crossed Sadaich River. Bed about 400 yards, channel 
150 yards. Kept to south of hills, over low sandy plain. At 
11 miles, Sirag. About 200 acres of wheat and bates wells, 
fodder, water, and firewood. 

16th.—Course £, 7 points s., over high shingly banks; and 
at 14 mile low broken hills, At 16 miles Kashi; fodder and 
firewood ; water in wells 14 mile to north, 

17th.—Course ». 10° w., heading for Karwan district. At 
$ miles crossed small Kashi nullah, skirting large area of low 
salt mud-hills, containing veins of gypsum, called shirs, covered 
with bright yellow sandstone. At 19 miles, high shars and belt 
of trees. Going N.N.w., crossed Karwan River four times, and 
at 23 miles reached Jowdar hills, Winding amongst these, 
crossed river twice more. Bed full of pish. At 26 miles 
= pa Bed of river here 300 yards; channels numerous 
and small. Water, fodder, and firewood abundant. 

18th.—Course w.x.w. Marched up right bank of Karwan 
River, and at 6 miles reached a range of barren hills. Rounded 
the north-west end, and entered Tenk River. At 9 miles left 
it, ascending right bank; left bank high cliffs. Re-entered Tenk 
River, and at 11 miles branched to right, down Pooliia nullab, 
heading for Kohi Sibran. At 15 miles ascended very steep 
defile, under brow of Sihran, and made steep descent mto 
Gari River. After much rough travelling, at 19 miles strack 
Sartapi River, and camped among low shirs of various colours, 
from chocolate to dull yellow. Much gish (Nerium oleandrwm), 
poison for camels; fodder; firewood scarce; water in pools in 
riyer-bed, here about 100 yards wide. 
 19th.—Followed Sartapi River between low shirs, backed by 
hills about 800 feet high, and at 2 miles entered high shingly 
plateau, To the w.s.w. is the Gou Koh, 6400 feet high, and 
whence flows the (Gou-rig) Gabrig River. To our right the 

! el of Ligandi and Shariki abut upon the path. 

At 4 miles, sorided north-west bluff of Ligandi, and kept on 
- for Shariki. These are two striking precipitous ranges, about 
1600 feet high, and im ble even for a man on foot, except 
Phi Heh places. They converge sharply towards the south- 
east, and a bitterly cold wind camadown the gorge. Passed a hut 
and a flock of sheep. At 11 miles passed between a hog-backed 
hill and the north-west end of Shariki, which is rea by a 
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curious castellated rock. Since edt te Faas path had been 
a gradual ascent, and when entering the Jamki, or wide pase 
we got tolerably open view. Mountains of every colour, from 
chocolate tosky-blue. Leaving the pass, we entered on a slight 
descent, the ground, often white with salt, poorincings| as 
luxuriant pish, and occasional agrich. At 13 miles suddenly 
broke upon magnificent view of Gidich Valley. 

_ This valley was here quite straight for 4 or 5 miles; it was 
about a mile broad from top to top, the hills sloping gradually 
down to the broad belts of tamarisk-bushes, between which raw 
the smooth dark-blue river, at this time about 60 yards broad, 
with an average depth of 2 feet and a velocity of about 5 miles 
an hour. The river-bed, was, in places, large shingle, and 
partly vertical strata of hard blue clay. , 

To the right of our crossing-place the river rushes down a 
natural weir, formed by the vertical projection of a stratum of 
this clay, which is almost of the consistency of rock. This river 
is said to be a perennial tributary of the Rapsh, which reaches 
the sea some miles south-east. At 14 miles crossed. Gidich 
River, and turned east through steep shiirs and sandstone. hills, 
At 16 miles, course north over generally level broken rocky 
plain, interspersed with shirs containing veins of ~ypsum 6 
inches thick and very, pure, not fibrous .as usual. In bine dis- 
tance Band-i-Nilag, through which Fandch Pass is ent. 

At 17 miles crossed unimportant-looking nullah, Shirin Kan- 
dag, said to reach the sea at Siirag in rainy season, and leaving 
Miréi hill on our left, with large flock of fine sheep cropping 
stunted lorti (Taverniera spartwa) on its sides, we po Wd 
over rough rocky plain. At 20 miles entered Hirdin Valley, 

which was in many parts white with salt. . Pish-fronds 4 feet 
long; road rough and intersected by many blackish, bitter- 
watered creeks. At 25. miles struck the Pisgi Valley opposite 
a large rectangular rock, balanced. on the top of the cliff.on 
the other side, and called Kunér Kuna. Pisga Valley is wider 
than Gidich, but hills on either side low, and river here divided 
into three channels, all sed abs mate and dense kish and 
kik oa reum argenteum). here, the usual halting- 
cae tor jecindia/ dap ie int = ithe sea-coast. Much jar 
or gish (oleander, poisonous), water, fodder, firewood abun- 
dant. Met here a rage is te fo spe nine cam 
each carrying ten bags of dates. The Pisga is a perennial 
tributary. to the Raps. 

20th.—Followed river-bed, which, soon after ing, nar- 
rowed to about half amile.. Op either side broad, low hills, and 
shira; bed full of (tamarisk), (Chameerops Ritchiana), 
and long kiish. At 14 mile struck the Kahir Gazi nullah, strata 
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remarkably regular and perpendicular ; alternately 6 inches of 
shir ‘mud, and 4 of chocolate-coloured sandstone, Entering 
the Kalkia District we ‘followed small stream-bed for short dis- 
tanee, and left it on right bank: saw here some small brown 
birds, the first animal life seen since entering the hills) At 
3 miles entered Pisga Valley. View magnificent ; immense 
boulders of dark green, crimson, and purple, intersected with a 
network of white wavy veins. “Hills here of every colour of the 
rainbow, Crossed Pasea River, and rounding foot of richt-hand 
Kalkia Hill, 38 river; passed two larre snow-white 
Tain mid-stream 3 river here 20 feet wide, with averas 
depth’ of 14° foot. Passing u steep defile, called Ridagén 
Darag, we entered a sea of hi 8 of most'rich and varieeated 
8. At 4 miles crossed small Hadar River, on the banks of 
which are said to be many small settlements; strata here per- 
pendicular: and*wavy, as if material had been moved about 
when half-consolidated. At 6 miles passed between two of 
four conical flint: hills, called Katal Janin; one peak, a tich 
blood colour; heading for high hog-backed hill, Siga Posht: 
many curious tall conical peaks seattered about, Rounding end 
of Siga Posht we entered wide valley full of trees, and crossed 
the Pisgi River near where the Sica Pésht stream joing it, 
river-bed, a quarter of a mile wide, contained small walled 
of wheat and four or five date-trees; owners probably 
tending their sheep in some place where the spring vecetation 
was more abundant. | “ 
Followed: Siga Pasht stream 1 mile, then Gari River, hed 
White with salt, and at 21 miles reached settlement, Gari 
Darap (Gari River hollow). River dammed, and water led in 
canals, through fields of beans, coarse tobacco, wheat, and date- 
roves. River is perennial, and contains much water-weed ; 
siriks, or upper-storied huts, on tops of all surrounding hills, in- 
leate any mosquitoes. Settlement contains five respectable 
ii ‘ilies, is whom chief is seb a cen of a 
liji of Bint, a eo ulent, unhealthy man, who has resi ign, 
is chiefship to subtinats here. Here good soil replaces the 
shiir strata, and the lnyers are 8 inches thick to 2 inchea of 
Sandstone. Country still hilly, but more open than before, and 
Tillages Scattered abouts nha up ae qi antogly al re 
faving village of Daskir on our left, udir on our right, 
and heading for Tarampog. River very rapid, 50 feet broad, 
with average depth of 1 foot, said to pe in Band-i-Nilag, 
and is an almost perennial tributary of the Rapsh. | 


Passed between villag ages of Tarampéc and ; all aronnd 
are date and other trees, behind wtibae ree: At24 
miles a Fandch road strikes off to the left, past the Umkan date 
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et 


hill; weather gloomy and threatening; fodder, water B 


groves: all date-groves in most slovenly condition ; a very small 
= Gall would increas the produce by ons quarter. At 28 miles 
crossed the small River Zangatan, and camped under small barren 


lenty. 
21st—Inky clouds and steady, pouring rain; marched 3 miles 
into Bint, and camped on shingly common to west of fort. 
Bint is a large village of about 700 inhabitants, placed in the 
centre of a long line of date-trees, which fringe the western 
bank of the Khor-i-Bint. The people are supported mainly by 
their dates and the produce of about 100 acres of grai et 
the following order of their ive areas—English 
beans, wheat, rice, barley; a quantity of infamous tobacco 
is grown ; soil astiff blue clay, requiring constant manure, which 
is collected in the spaces between the houses, which are laid down 
in grass-roots and rice-straw for the purpose. Manufactures: a 
coarse white cloth from cotton grown near, shoes, belts, bullet- 
pouches, gauzy handkerchiefs for women, badly dyed red and 
green, and embroidered with floss silk brought from Maskat ; 
and elaborately embroidered skull-ca Couzas also are made 
from the blue clay of the Gidich. News of these things are of 
any value out of their own country, except the skull-caps, which 
were purchased eagerly by our camel-men at a dollar each. 
Governor, Mir Haji, an energetic, handsome young scion of an 
ancient family. Slaves numerous and well cared for ; they do all 
the field labour; no “ green” slaves, English operations on the 
coast having almost put a stop to importation, and doubled the 
price of those now in the country. Religion nominally Sunni, but 
really Safi, Good masjid and school ; latter attended by twelve 
youths, who pay ten dollars for being taught the Kuran or Hafiz. 
By aneroid the approximate elevation is 2000 feet above the 
sea; the climate is almost English, but the sun at noon is 
werful, and there are constant showers of rain. Mir 
Haji is said to pay the Persian Government 2000 tomans 
annually Saou loa Khan ata There is no 
regular e: a an unusua year, sheep and ghee 
are sometimes sent to Maskat es Bandar Abbas sa e 7 
for floss silk and piece goods. The ornaments on the walls of 
Mir’s house are English bottles in camel’s-hair network and 
Russian brass rosewater vases; his hookah is made from an 
English cut-glass decanter. 

e nucleus of the village consists of about seventy oblong, 
flat-roofed, strongly-built mud-houses, perched on the sides of a 
steep hill, which is crowned by the laa mud-fort. To the 
west is a ruined natural wall, formed by a stratum of hard yellow 
sandstone projecting from the surface. 100 yards beyond this 
is an advanced tower 40 feet high. 
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The houses scattered amongst the date-groves are for the 
most part circular. Average eter, 20 feet; height, 7 feet ; 
covered by a strong, light dome, 10 feet high, formed of a 
framework of date-sticks, thatched with pish covered with 

ing. Camels plentiful, larger than coast camels, but 
not proportionately more enduring, owing to their more suc- 
culent food. Donkeys few and dear, imported from Oman; 
one horse, sheep poor, cows few. Fodder and firewood 4 miles 
distant. 


The general topics of conversation were the tyranny of the 
Persians, blood feuds, and confident expectation that the 
English are shortly going to take the country. 

-Money—dollars, rupees, krans, half-krans, and floss silk, 
The tin gui arrangements are bad, some crops witheri 
while others are drowning. The river is led into four fields 
per day, and each landowner has so many “ turns,” according to 
his rank, not according to his acreage. 

Btamtek tose charge of Mir Haji, and 

= tent, e, &e., in of Mir Haji, an 
having obtained three enormous camels, started at noon for 
Fangch, accompanied by Balich servant, and two camel-men, 
Piercing north-east wind and driving sleet. We cut off a 
~air peAaad river a cme hills, se Sie 

i rive studded with gaz. y heaps of 

dead ashen to be used like the kik grass-roots for cullesting 
manure in the streets, At 15 miles compelled to camp, bein 
unable to drive men any further on account of excessive col 
Fodder, firewood, and water, abundant throughout march. Gaz 
roghan commences here, from the fruit of which, after a dry 
season, a valuable oil is extracted. Much trouble and even 

with camels, who were all males and mad with “ mast.” 

—Morning icy cold. With much difficulty got men to 
proceed. Distributed blankets, spare shirts, &c. 

Our route lay up the bed of the river, sometimes in the stream, 
Sometimes along banks of sand and shingle. At 5 miles we 
faitly entered the pass at Giri, a huge blood-red rock, under which 
was a pale-blue pool, said to be very deep. The pass was very 
full of water rushing very rapidly, and the bed, which is the 
mer path, begins to be blocked with huge boulders. 

t 8 miles the scenery about the Kelat-i-Zangi is wildly 
A confusion of hills and rocks of every imaginable 
: bright red, burnt umber, soft crimson velvet, purple 
Yelvet, snowy-white, purpled-steel, and all shades of 
from olive-black to emerald. Thgse were the main colours, 
and they were brought out by the rain with a richness and 
brilliancy which defies description. 
VoL, XLYI. o 
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stream, about 3 feet deep; that i heron and over’ the. huge 
boulders which fill it, and round which the eddies excavate dis- 
bly deep and sudden hollows; marks of high water are 
apparent at 15 feet above the present level. fer My 
At 15 miles entered ones astraight piece a quarter of a mile 
long, which was very difficult, the whole valley being filled w 
Be enormous rounded white boulders. At 18 miles we et 
through the Band-i-Nilag range, a perpendicular cliff on our 
left, and lofty, broken cliffs on our right. ‘The Band-i-Nilag-ts 
here the backbone of the whole Mekran range, and its summit 
is approximately 3500 feet above the sea. LKmerging fromthe 
mouth of the pass, we skirted the Fanéch date-trees on 
our right. A short mile to the right, remains of a large fort, 
said to have been destroyed by the Afghans) From the north, 
slightly to left, comes a tributary to the Bint River, about one- 
fourth the latter's volume. Rounding a high, dark-purple binff 
on the right, on which was a small but commandingly placed 
mud fortification, we ascended a steep hill, covered with circular 
thatched huts, looking like English wheatstacks, in one of 
which we took up our quarters. bei ais 
On most points, what has been written of Bint will apply to 
Fanéch. e main differences are as follows:—Fandch wheat 
and dates are of superior quality, and pay for exportation in 
small quantities. Fandch is on the road between Bashkurd 
and Bampir, between which a small trade goes on, Mohterabad 
sending tobacco in exchange for grain. Owing to the difficult 
nature of all the roads from Fanéch, the camels there are 
of great size, and anecdotes of burdens carried by Fandch 
camels are rife. There is a more Persian element in the 
place, the muezzin crying “Biro naméz,” and the religion, 
though nominally Sunni, being adulterated Sifi with a strong 
predilection for Ali. The chief, Chakar Khan, is:a- brother 
of Hussein Khan, of Kasserkand, and a friendly relation of Mir 
Haji. He has no fort. sini 
ie here admirable sheets made in Dizak from Dizak 
cotton, which is said to be so fine that a single seed yields 
a hapdful, The cold here, where it freezes nearly every 
night in the winter, entails the use of worsted gloves and 
enormous list socks, which are brought from Kerman. 
Fanéch is the extreme northern limit for the general em- 
ployment of donkeys, excepting among the Lashari 
We saw but fewslaves, most of them apparently living on their 
work in the fields. There was only one Persian slave, The) 8 
spoke of Kermin much as English peasants speak of Lo: 
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} i 
_ Strong camels moderately loaded, and attended by experienced 
men, pavdees tgp ixeticl Pass at this season. Donkeys rarely 
attempt it. Men on foot must strip to the armpits. In the 
summer the pass is easy, but is always impracticable for wheeled 


—Cold extreme. Started half an hour after sunrise, 
accompanied py abaat twenty mee ane ste mounted on 
donke rovided with large mat bags for bringing in grass- 
roots for orien and firewood. Course north, over broken, 
rocky, and shingly plain. Passed Pai Duldul-i-Ali, At 2 miles 
we crossed b nullah with small brackish stream, full of piag, 
a soft rush, used for sleeping-mats. 

At 8 miles we entered a broad dry nullah, full of pish. This 
isthe northern limit of pish. At 11 miles we cleared the hills; 
before us was a desert which, owing to mirage, exactly re- 
‘sembled the sea. Across this, in the blue distance, were the 
snow-covered Basman and ‘Toérik ranges. Our course hence 
was east, alone the southern boundary of the desert, over flat 
sand and red gravel, from the surface of which occasionally 
protruded a huge flinty red-and-white boulder. The whole was 
thinly studded with golden pir-trees, vivid green agrich-bushes, 
trit and ishwarak, At 22 miles crossed the broad dry Margh 
nullah. At 25 miles reached Mask Hitdén. Passed through 
the town, crossing a broad river-bed and shallow channel of 20 
as width, and camped among low, rocky hills on eastern side. 

odder and firewood scarce: water abundant. Mask Hitan is 
a village of about 500 inhabitants, situated near the western 
end of a strip of date-trees about T miles long, which fringes 
the southern bank of a small perennial stream. This river 
here comes from the desert to the northward, and flows south- 
east, having a sandy bed 500 yards wide, with a channel at 
this season of 20 yards in width, andan average depth of 1 foot. 
The soil is good, but, there is not much of it. I was told that 
tice, wheat, and beans were grown, but saw none. The Gover- 
nor is Hussein Khan, a relation of Mir Hiti, the Chief of the 
Nat tribe, who liyes at Pip. The people appeared to be. of 
three classes: sallow Persians, wild-looking Lasharis, and a 
third class of square-faced, beardless men, in Persian dress. 
The knife worn here is called a kich (abbreviation of kik chin, 
*grass-cntter), A thick piece of wood split down to within an 
inch of one end is the handle. The blade is 14 foot long, 
pivoted in the centre, nerne ou half s ae fae 
made intoasaw. ‘The sheath is generally made of matting. 
The fort is much dilapidated and the town very dirty. Whereas 
Fandéch and Bint resembled i sonar the manure in 
Mask Hitan had so much the upper ob the -guanannte 
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and straw, that the place resembled a pigstye. The grass-roots 
and firewood, and all burdens, aie earaed on cows when 
can be afforded, otherwise on men’s backs; and we saw li 


children i i loads of firewood. 
an old ‘orig big B cieieay nee Hie to Bampir and Fete 
five days for one rupee; he to run all the way, and to bs 


ide 
his own food. He wore a coarse but strong woollen blanket, 
of his own manufacture. The river-water is drinkable, but 


26th.—Started an hour and a half before sunrise. Course 
north-east. As on leaving Fandch, we had an escort of men 
and boys starting for grass-roots and firewood. Here, however, 
they were mounted on cows, whose stupidity, probably, assisted 
to produce a difference between the dialects of the two places. 
Route over hard, gravelly, and sandy plains, thinly covered 
with jungle. At 3 miles crossed the small River Jeh, flowing 
eastward. To the east, at about 3 miles’ distance, were the 
low ranges Baggink Gasumal and Band-i-lagi. Overtook caravan 
of nine donkeys carrying tobacco from Mohterabad to Bampir. 

At 8 miles, saw in blue distance to eastward the Lashari 
and at 11 miles reached the miserably desolate da ves of 
Marri. About 200 date-trees, mostly dead or dying, leaned in 
all directions over a barren tract covered thickly with a white 
efilorescence, having the taste of stale soda-water. Many low 
mounds were scattered about, from the centres of which trickled 
small black streams of very clear, bitter water. The owners 
of these trees only visited them in the fruit season, and we 
could neither get information nor form conjecture as to the 
cause of their wretched condition. The bitter springs did not 
appear to have broken out recently. Fresh water is obtained 
here by scraping a hole in the wet black sand. The water that 
filters through into it is drinkable for about two days, and here 
we filled water-skins for the desert march. Much difficulty to 
get the camels to drink this water; but a large pack of sand- 
eo flocked to the hole the moment we left it. Another 

ate-grove, called Dariabad, was visible about 4 miles to the 
west. Said to contain wells and no fixed inhabitants, 

At 15 miles we passed between two low sandstone hills, 
Dirbim and Kahnik, and thence entered a sea of enormous 
hills of loose sand, 7 thinly studded with, at this season, * 
leafless petto-bushes. At 19 miles crossed. the low Jang Ja 
Hills, huge rounded mounds of perpendicular strata, alternately 
of brown sandstone and earth, which were so regular as to give 
the hills exactly the appearaace of ploughed land. The white 
si gichk bunches, growing only in the earth strata, looked like 
a crop. 
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The two camel-men, who were together on the big camel, 
here stopped behind to cut lorti, the favourite camel-fodder ; and 
the guide, anxious to insure his rupee, here proposed to me 
Peery #0 take advantage of their ignorance to pass Liichan 
Chih, ordinary stage, and to make at once for Geshkok. 
Assented gladly, and we pressed on as hard as we could over 
the heavy sand. At 27 miles entered a broad, dry nullah, and 
followed it for a mile, leaving Lichin Chah on our right. 

It was a fine, cold, bright day, and the camels were in first- 
rate order; we made very good travelling for 49 miles, as 
nearly as I could estimate, and just at sunset ascended a lofty 
sandhill, and saw the white Bampir fort in the far north-east. 
Here we camped, the men having mutinied three times, and 
the camels giving signs of exhaustion. It was pitch-dark before 
we had a tire; but we had brought our water and food, and cut 
fodder on the way. I pacified the camel-men with a leg of 
mutton and “chaff,” but they knew we were somewhere near 


k. 
Excepting where we had gone aside to avoid Lichain Chah, 
the whole of to-day’s route had been along a well-trodden path 
the sandhill 


ov 8. 

Fth.—After an intensely cold night, started an hour before 
sunrise. Slight frost, whitening the scanty spring vegetation 
which grew round the roots of and under the shade of each 
leafless peur. After 3 miles of heavy sandhills we reached 
Geshkok, a pool of rainwater under a small hill, the occasional 
resort of wandering Lashiris, and the general camping-place for 
caravans going south from Bampir; the pool is said to hold 
water three or four months. 

At 5 miles the sandhills end, and the road divides, one path 
going north-east to Bampiir, and the other north to Kasima 
From a high sandhill on boundary, saw a broad belt of trees 
running Sueseh desert, in which the forts of Kasimabad and 
Bampir could be distinguished, the former bearing north, the 
latter 70° x. Road hence over stony hills and shingly plains. 
At 11 miles the road from Kasimabad to Isfaka crosses ours. 
Met caravan, fourteen donkeys carrying grain from Bampitr. 
At 16 miles entered the belt of trees, which consisted mostly of 
three kinds of tamarisk and kabir. ‘ 

_At 17 miles crossed a shallow river, about 40 yards wide, with 


ay depth of 1 foot. Course now nearly east through 
ground in of cultivation, and intersected by numerous, 
sad well-kept-up irrigation canals, At 21 miles de- 


steep path into Bampir fort, and received quarters 
from the Bajeena'e eden. ‘The good Persian spoken here 


was very grateful after so much of the slovenly Belich dialect. 
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The fort and small military camp at Bampir are about 
4 miles from the village, which consists of about 200 rice-straw 
huts, straggling along the northern bank of the river. The 
inhabitants of these huts are chiefly employed in the cultiva- 
tion of the land between their village and the fort, consisting 
of nearly 1000 acres. The seed is sold to the farmers by the 
Persian Governor, who, at harvest-time, exacts a liberal interest, 
The crops are grain and rice, The canals for irrigation ate 
4 feet wide and 3 feet deep, and are mostly in good repair. 
The trees are all recklessly mutilated for firewood. Both the 
soil and water are very good. ‘The only manufactures we could 
hear of were leather shoes, like those in Bint. Everything 
seemed brought from Kerman. Almost the only dranght 
animals were cows ; neither camels nor donke na sie and 
A very scarce. The people speak both ersian and 

ach; 

The fort is in remarkably good preservation, and is manned 
by 200 artillerymen under the Commandant, while 100 infantry 
are under the orders of the Persian Governor, Mirza Hussein 

The men seemed well cared for and well fed, though 
we heard many complaints of pay in arrears, and, among the 
artillerymen, of the hardship of haying to keep horses without 
fodder. There are nine cannon of from 6 to 3 Ib. calibre, with 
horses for three of them. Lieutenant Pottinger describes the 
hill on which the fort is built as hollow, but I could not obtain 
permission to enter it, and observed that even my sketching it 
Moms outside caused some uneasiness. I saw no milita Sis. 
play whatever, though I had heard at Fandch of a a 
band. “The soldiers were armed with Enfield muskets, an 
their English powder was the cause of great envy, the Belachis 
being passionately fond of powder. 

Mirza Hussein Khan is subordinate to the Wakil-al-Mulk at 
Kermin. He takes tribute from all the Belichis ag far as 
Rasserkand, and appeared anxious to convey the impressi 
that he held undisputed mastery over all Beluchistan, He 
2! sok to have made Mir Hiti, for the present, a sort of 
subordinate ally, and used him to pacify quarrels and collect 
revenue. The Khan gives out seed to the Belichis, and expects 
a large return, whatever the'season. The Khan wrote me a 
firman to the people I might meet in the way, to give me 
everything I might require, but I destroyed it in the presence 
of my camel-men, pointing out that after the ample Mm 

fie ungrate 


Thad received throughout my journey it would : 
= use it. The Belichis havaa very strong feeling against the 
Persians. : 


28th.—Left Bampir at noon for Kisimabad; course west 
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through tamarisk and kahir trees. At 10 miles entered 
oR zahren karrag trees, and arrived at the ruined 

of Kisimabad. But few people about, the place suffering 
from a very severe attack of l-pox, which disease had just 
ied the house provided for us by the head-man. 
jolent north wind from Basman Mountains, and cold dari 
night intense. Cows and donkeys numerous here. Men all 
wearing handsome cloaks from Ridbér. 

29th.—Morning freezing hard ; atmosphere thick, dull white. 
Course nearly south for Geshkok, over barren sand. Pool at 
Geshkok covered with thin ice, and it froze hard till 2 par. 

At 28 miles camped at Lichin Chah after very fast ride. 
Here there is a camp of Lashiris, the Bedawin of Belichistan, 
who sold us a sheep, and assisted at a wild debauch on it and 
buttermilk. Men all carry a spinning-machine stuck in their 
— ite the “kich,” forming a contrast to their wild 

sind Mae conversation. ‘They often reach Chabar in 
their wanderings; they make goat’s-hair cloaks, and subsist 
entirely on the produce of their flocks. 

Water here in wells, fodder scarce, and only ada for camels 
accustomed to it ; firewood scarce. ‘he wells are the only things 
that mark Lichan Chah from any other part of the sandhills. 

“30th.—Started at sunrise; passed flock, 600 small sheep and 

; “pres amr men of which said to be La ri, 

ooking like up-count rsons; women wearing male 
yr “04 minute Noakes mre goat’s-hair tents, and a 
few fowls spread over 5 miles of desert. 

Passed ugh Mask Hatan, and camped 5 miles beyond it, 
one water with us. Heavy snow-storm imminent. 

st—At sunrise it was snowing and freezing hard. A 
violent north wind blew, and the windward sides of trees and 
stones were thick with snow. I shivered with cold, though 
clothed in flannel shirt, woollen “Cardigan” waistcoat, pilot 
jacket, flannel drawers, moleskins, and knee-boots. With the 
utmost difficulty we got our men through to Fanoch. One man 
left behind rejoined us afterwards. 

Feb. 1st-—Waterskins frozen like stones, and icicles 2 feet 
long hanging from them. Walked through date-groves to 
mouth of pass, over which hangs a steamy cloud from numerous 
warm spri Pass easier to descend than to ascend, the diffi- 
cult parts being passed when the animals are fresh, The 
colours of the hills lost much of their former brilliancy by being 
dry. Towards-evening reached my camp at Bint. 

2nd.—Halted. . 

3rd.—Left at 9 a.m. for Pisga. Followed our former route, 
and arrived at camp at sunset. | 
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_ 4th—Started at sunrise, At 3 miles road divided into threa; 


took the most westerly; course nearly south. At 6 miles 


entered fine valley of Gidich River; followed this for a milk * 
and seeing two huts obtained directions for route, Left bed ot 
Gidich and crossed barren shingly plain ; Band-i-Shariki visible 
about 8 miles to cast. Nineteen miles over this plain sighted 


_ Sihrin-i-Koh, and at 28 miles entered small brackish Surini 


River; followed bed of this a mile, and entered Sadaich River, 
and at 30 miles camped in its bed. Water, fodder, firewood, 
abundant and excellent. This is one of the general halting- 
places for caravans taking the Sadaich route up-country from 
the coast. Overtook caravan of six camels, carrying sixty bags 
of dates from Bint for sale on the coast, 

5th—Course south-west, and with the exception of three or 
four ascents up.the steep cliff on one side or the other, to cut 
off a larger bend than usual, our march to-day was down the 
bedof the River Sadaich. The river here is fully twice as large 
as when it reaches the sea, after passing through the sand strip 
along the coast. Route sometimes through rich spring 
2 feet high, sometimes over rough shingle, thickly studded with 
bey end sometimes down the broad shallow river itself, The 

was about 14 mile wide, and the river ran pretty regularly 

from side to side, making regular rounded corners, h corner, 
or “kuch,” was well treed and grassy, and would have made an 
admirable camping-place for any one bringing their own food. 

At 1 mile lett Sadaich Valley, up steep ‘letile on right bank; 
course west for 2 miles over shingly plain; down defile into 
valley which, from top of cliff, looked beautifully wooded; 
crossed, and followed south bank for 3 miles: then up steep path 
over a very high kuch, and crossed river twice in quick succes- 
sion. Fourth crossing dangerous, unless made in right place ; 


ef of rock slopes up under surface of water from east bank to 


be the oak Hi 
‘ nit 


middle of stream, and ends abruptly in 7 feet of water, Fifth 
erossing, river runs right across bed. High hills on both sides, 
After sixth crossing, narrow pass, high shirs on north, and 
sandstone and shirs on south. 
Eighth Gonang, fambing long saw-backed range, surmised to 


After tenth crossing ascended steep defile on north bank, and 
found a native, hunting mountain-sheep; and engaged him as 
guide. Two miles over low hills, and again entered valley; 
erossed river and turned up it 400 yards, and entered shir, 
Wound amongst them for 2 miles, and again entered Sadaich 
Valley and camped. Water, firewood, fodder, abundant and 
excellent, 

6th— Crossed the river and made south course for south end 
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westerly, through rich spring grass. At 3 miles ascended the 
steep right and got a grand view of the broad blue river f 
winding through grassy, weil-wooded bottom, hemmed in on 
both sides by tine hills, Overtook two men with camels carry- h 
ing pish to the coast. After parting from them, they took the 
Sadaich route to the left, we searching for the Gabrig route 
with indistinct instructions. Crossed a small river, probably | 
the Haimini, and skirted the base of some lofty hills to the west 
ofus, At 15 miles, entered intricate shirs; at 18 miles, passed 
a small oasis containing some trees and a hut, and, by instruc-_ 
tions, crossed a steep defile, and fairly emerged from the hills 
and camped. Water 2 miles north, up dry nullah ; fodder, sheep, — 
and fire-wood, plentiful. 

We are just under the Huni Mountains. To-day’s route was 
exceedingly rough travelling for camels’ feet, and there is no 
vestige of oa track after parting with the Sadaich route, along 
whieh we had followed tracks of Persian gipsies. 

Tth—We marched over a sandy plain across the Gabrig 
River, and rejoined our former route, At 15 miles camped. 

ti |as soon as the moon was up, and, riding steadily, at 52 
miles reached Jask. 


IX.— Notes on Bolivia, to accompany Original Maps." By 
Grorce CHaworru Musrens, Retired Commander, BN. 


[ Read, November 26th, 1877.] 


One of the least known of the South American States which — 
were formed after the final overthrow of the Spanish Vice- 
regal Government in South America, is the Republic of Bolivia, 
oceupying a vast and irregular area in the interior of the con- 
tinent, which, previous to the year 1825, was known as Upper 
Pern. The Republic of Peru borders it on the west, cutting it off 
from the Pucific seaboard, excepting a small strip of coast terri- 
tory through which the Tropic of Capricorn passes. The Empire 
of Brazil, to the north and east; the Argentine Confederation 
to the south: and Chile to the sonth-west, are its conterminous 
neighbours, although the boundaries, passing through much 
unexplored and almost unknown territory, cannot be laid down — 
with precision. Thus it occupies the centre, or, as may be 
terined, the heart of the great continent of South America, 
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= original m which the soco nying Map has been reduced, 
he Sohatet ty Coamandet sinetees 89 the Society. They consist of 
7 sheets, the scale being 15 inches to the degree. 
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of Gurani Hills, After thirteenth crossing, our course was © 
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and includes roughly 13° shes here e and 16° of latitnde. The 
most important territories of the Republic are comprised in 
the Altaplanicie, or table-land of the Andes, and the spurs and 
of the Eastern Corderilla. ‘The immense outlying 
savannahs and forest-land to the north and east are chiefly 
ied by wild tribes of Indians, and await the progress of 

the future for development. After some time spent on the 
Pacific coast, during weal I made a journey from Valdiviato | 
the River Limay, m Patagonia, with a view of reaching the 
Atlantic coast by a new route, I was induced to visit, and ulti- 
mately reside im, the city of Sucre, the capital of Bolivia. 
Naturally desiring exact information as to the geography and 

“ography of my new residence, I speedily discovered that the 
existing maps of the country were exceedingly inaccurate and 
incomplete. At the same time I was fortunate enough to mect 
with an able civil engineer, Mr. Minchin, holding an_appoint- 
ment under the State Government, and Captain Cillay, an 
officer of the United States Navy, who was interested in the 
exploration of the eastern frontier territory. We conferted 
together, and determined, as far as possible, to rectify the in- 
accuracies and errors. We commenced operations with such 
oo as we possessed, pending the arrival of others from 

ndon. 

The existing maps referred to were the Government Map of 

Bolivia (by Ondarza and Mujia), Pentland’s Lake Titicaca, and 
Hugo Reck’s Altaplanicie of the Andes. The two latter proved 
correct in the portions that the authors themselves had sur- 
-yeyed, but contain many erroneous positions and altitudes. 
Captain Cilley was an invaluable coadjutor as an accurate 
astronomical observer, and alao supplied the positions of the 
city of Santa Cruz, and others in the east ot the Republic, 
which were subsequently verified. 

We were unfortunately deprived of his valuable services 
shortly after the commencement of the work, as ill-health com- 
pelled him to return to his own country. 

The astronomical observations were usually taken with a 
sextant reading to 10” and a mercurial artificial horizon, 
Messrs. Newton Brothers; but in some cases with a 6-inel 
theodolite, by Messrs. Troughton and Simms. 

Astronomical observations for latitude and longitude have 
been taken at all the towns, villages, and post-houses shown on 
the map, and at some other points. 

The latitudes result generally from meridian altitudes of 
a Crocis, a Centauri, Arcturts, a Triangulis, Australis, Vega, 
Castor, Pollux, Canopus, &c., and when suitable, of the sun. 


The latitudes of a great number of points, particularly of a 


equal to 520xT, T 
grees Fahrenheit 
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those on which im t bearings depend, have been deter- 
mined «signee d even four observations. 

The longitudes, from Sucre, depend generally on chrono- 
meter time rights, checked by prismatic compass bearings of 
the most conspicuous mountain peaks; but as several of the 
Journeys were made in a very short time, the rate of the chro- 
nometer could be closely arrived at by noting its total altera- 


_ tion on return. An excellent watch chronometer by Frodsham 
was used, and it was found by experience that its rate was 


more regular when placed between the folds of a rug on the 
pack-mule than when carried in the pocket. 

The longitude at La Paz was recently determined, inde- 
So gigiatf of the chronometer, by means of reappearances of 

0. 1 satellite and lunar occultations: these latter observa- 
tions, as well as those in Sucre, were made with a 3-inch 
telescope by Troughton and Simms, 

The windings of the roads are laid down from compass 
bearings taken all along; the distance being arrived at, on the 
plains, by estimating the rate of travelling and noting the 
times, and in the mountainous parts by simple estimation. 
A great many of the intermediate points were, however, checked 
by cross-bearings of the most conspicuous mountains, the posi- 
fons of which had been previously determined with care. All 
earl were taken with a 3-mch prismatic compass by 
T ton and Simms. 

_ For the height above the sea-level a 24-inch aneroid 
barometer by Troughton and Simms was originally depended on, 


but afterwards, suspecting the accuracy of its indications, and 


‘having compared it with several other aneroids, all of which 


ve a more or less different reading, Mr. Minchin ordered 
Mr. Casella some of his boiling-point thermometers, 
These reached him in the year 1875, together with their 
corrections from the Kew Observatory. He has since taken 
observations with them over a range of 10,000 feet, and com- 
paring the results with the aneroid readings, has corrected the 
observations by the latter eigen Not artis rc an 
pF ity of using the boiling-point thermometers below an 
ltitude of 5000 foot, he has tgs given the aneroid readings 
much below that height, being uncertain as to their correct- 

Ness. 
In Santa Cruz de la Sierra, the aneroid showed 1800 feet 

e the sea-level, 

The altitudes by the boiling-point thermometer have been 
calenlated on the ¢ position thet the height above the sea is 
"T being the difference of temperature in de- 
between the observed boiling-point and 212°. 
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emperature of the air has, however, been noted, in case 
ent 4! os tagcat r . to the . 


The magnetic variation in is very nearly 9° 45’ E., and 
n La Paz the mean of several observations gives 9° 35' £. The 
more recent observations for altitude made by Mr. Minchin 
aye led him to a conclusion, which I give in his own words :— 
Jn m: erences thteo were culated by the formula 
now find gives very erroneous results at 
hese a es. The present heights are calculated by the 
system for boiling water by Guyot’s work on that subject, and 
hey agree remarkably well with the exact height of Lake 
fitieaca, as given by the railway levellings.” 
aig wo Mr. Minchin is due the merit of drawing the maps, and, 
i, of the greater part of the work, the results which 


gel great pleasure in presenting to the Royal Geographical 


It is not my intention to dwell upon the me x or to give the 
technical details of our observations which I have the 
h to submit to the Council, but I now ask attention to a 
few brief observations on the general features, climate, re- 
sources, &c., of the country, the results of three years’ resideyce 


Ks . 


a My Secomiguces were confined to the de ents which 
____ imelude the great table-land of the Andes, and the spurs and 
yalleys of the Eastern Cordillera. The maritime department of 

ay which contains the oy a es of the Republic, 

_ Gobija, Tocopilla, Mejillones and Antofagasta, may be regarded 
as an annexe unimportant, except as a distant and 
gather inaccessible outlet. The departments of Potosi, Oruro, 
La Paz, Cochabamba, Chuquisaca and Tarija, comprise the true 
Bolivia, a country which one cannot help comparing to a 
; z io Switzerland. ‘The succession of snow-clad peaks rising 
j roots or cultivated valleys, the deep ravines with their 
foaming torrents, and the vast Takes and eave always recal 

the Euro alpine country, although the features of nature 
are on 8 de grander scale, and somewhat devoid of picturesque 


It were indeed to be wished that the resemblance to Switzer- 
Jand could be traced as regards attachment to order, combining 


freedom and loyalty. af 
Let me now fotens to sketch roughly the Altaplanicie of the 
i ’s surface so interesting from 


Andes, rtion of the earth's 
Sectabho. formation presenting several hitherto unsolved 
problems. — 


e * * 
‘The main chain of the Cordillera of the Andes divides into 
two ranges in about latitude 14° south, which re-unite in 
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latitude 22° south. These two great chains, one running south- 
ward parallel to the Pacific Coast, and the other curving round 
to the east and then s.w., enclose a lofty triangular plateau, 
stretching nearly 500 miles from N.w. to s.z., with an average 
breadth of from ninety to a hundred miles. 

This great table-land, the average elevation of which is 
12,000 feet, is called the Altaplanicie of the Andes; it is only 
accessible, whether approached from the Pacific Coast or from 
the lowlands of Santa Cruz, by passes surmounting heights of 
over 14,000 feet. The Cordilleras of the Andes appear to 
diminish in height towards the south, and the ier of the 
southern portion of the Altaplanicie is certainly 200 or 300 feet 
below the northern; but practically, in these t altitudes, 
such differences are inappreciable. Of the wall of mountains 
that enclose the plateau, the western or coast contains 
the lofty peaks of Tacora, 19,000 feet, Sajama, and pa, and 
in the southern portion of the same range several active vol- 
canoes. In the eastern or inland re we have Sorata, 
recently calculated by Mr. Minchin, and Ilimani. 

The drainage of the western side of the Coast Cordillera is 
carried off by numerous insignificant streams, none of which 
are of any importance except the Loa, which forms the 
boundary between Peru and Bolivia ; but the waters which flow 
from the eastern slopes or inner side of the Coast Cordillera, 
and those from the western side or inner slope of the eastern 
chain, all flow down to the t system of lakes’ which lie 
within the basin of the Alta 5 arse viz., Titicaca and Aulla- 

or Poopo, and farther south some immense Salinas or saline 


The waters of Lake Titicaca, which occupy an area of 600 
oa miles, are not altogether Bolivian, as the boundary line 

Peru cuts off the upper half of the lake with the northern 
angle of the Altaplanicie. This lake, for fuller information 
concerning which I would refer to Mr. Markham, C.B., has 
an outlet or desaguadero, which, flowing with a current of 
generally about two miles per hour over a winding course of ~* 
nearly 300 miles, empties itself into Lake Aullagas. The 
River “Aes reel receives the waters of the River Mauri, 
which is fed by the melting snows of the Tacora , and 
during the rainy season brings down a large volume of water, 
besides numerous other streams of minor importance. 
Desaguadero itself can only be crossed by boats or balsas ; 
the main road from La Paz to Tacna in Peru is carried over 
a Feanent bridge of boats.» Thus the Lake Poopo or 
Aullagas, the area of which at a rough estimate is about 


~ 400 square miles, receives all the overflow of Titicaca, as 


ee 
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‘man of the smaller streams, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the amall all town of ska and the post-house of B 7 
an 


by boiling that the waters of the lake are slightl 
brackish unwholesome. On the old maps there is 
asecond Desaguadero or outlet from Lake A towards the 
Salinas ; but a friend of mine rode round the extremity of 
-the lake where this exit should be, and found no trace of the 
existence of such a stream. 
_ The question naturally arises, Whereas the immense of 
water accumulated b rainfall and the melting snows of the 
‘wall of cordillera enclosing the basin of Altaplanicie 
ve no apparent outlet, what becomes of these surplus waters ? 
_ The Indians affirm that there is a whirlpool or subterranean 
outlet at the southern extremity of the lake, whence the water 
escapes, but in what direction their tradition does not state. 
Others are of opinion that the evaporation which during the 
winter months is undoubtedly very t, compensates for the 
want of another outlet. May it not eee ble that the waters 
filter through the bed of the lake, and find their way to the 
in the immense swamps and salinas which coyer an 


iy fully equal to the lake itself, and are then distributed and 


_So/far as known, the shores of the lake are shallow, except at 
the southern end, near the debouchment of the River Marques, 
where a spur of the Cordillera de Los Frailes abuts on the 
per. general the shore is ov wn with beds of the 

called “totora,” used by the Inet for thatching and 
for the construction of balsas. I learnt from a most trust- 
worthy informant that the western shore of the lake is in- 
habited by a miserable tribe of Aimara Indians, who may be 
described as almost amphibious, living in wretched huts of 
totora-reed, and whose food consists of fish and roots, 
There is a small island in the centre of the lake, La Isla de 
Panza, which has been occasionally used as ‘a depét by a gentle- 
man who navigated the lake in a flat-bottomed barge, built for 


_the purpose of carrying produce. Should Mr. Yo eham, the 


enterprising North American, who is at present endeavouri 
to navigate the Desaguadero in his steam-launch, succeed in his 
enterprise, he would have difficulty in finding landing-places 
except at the southern extremi 3 

plains that extend between the eastern shore and the 


spurs of the Cordillera are locally termed the plains of Oruro, = - 
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To those who have passed the rugged mule-tracks which con- 
stitute the road from Potosi or Sucre, the name is full. of 
pleasant recollections ; the refreshing sensation of being able to, 
travel easily and swiftly over a level and cultivated country, as a 
change from barren heights and deep quebradas, must be felt to be 
realised. The view across the lake on a fine day is magnificent, 
the snow peaks of Sajama and other mountains of the coast 
appear to rise out of the blue waters of the lake, and tow, 
inid-day the mirage, with its fantastic imitations of ships and 


buildings, may be seen in mnesr erie Fewer ee. 
? 


These plains are cither cultivated, and yleld good cropa of 
barley, potatoes, quinua (a description of millet), or afford 
grazing for flocks of sheep, herds of llamas, é&e., while wild 
Vicunas, ostriches, wild ack! and other wild fowl abound, 
Among the most remarkable objects in the plains of Oruro, 
and indeed throughout the Altaplanicie, are the numerous 
Chulpas or ancient burying-places of the Indians, These are 
square buildings of sun-dried bricks, about 10 feet in height, 
and 6 feet square, having one loop-hole or window looking ne 
east ; they occur sometimes singly and sometimes in groups, but: 
do not appear to be placed in any regular form; I frequently 
asked the Indians whether they knew anything of their origin, 
but invariably received the same answer, that t ey were “ casas 
de lo gentiles,” or houses of the gentiles ; meaning by this term 
their forefathers previous to the introduction of Christianity, I, 
however, remarked that these chulpas are much more abundant 
in that part of the country where the Aimara Indians predomi- 
nated. The Altaplanicie is not all as level as the plains of 
Oruro; in many parts the ground is undulating and broken by 
ranges of low hills, Along the base of the mountains that bound 
the plains of Oruro, the traveller notices a white mark about 14 
feet above the plain, which seems to denote an ancient water- 
level. I was assured by an English geologist with whom I 
examined it that this mark is a stratum of an apparent coralline 
formation, and extends to the neighbourhood ot La Paz, a dis- 
tance of over 200 miles. Specimens of this formation which I .. 
Obtained have been unfortunately lost in transmission, but 
ra are on their way to England, which I shall submit for 
careful examination. I obtained some fossil marine shells from 
the see bvarhood of this rock, which I have fortunately 


presery 

‘The conjecture forces itself upon me that the platean of the 
Altaplanicie was at a pre-historic period the basin of a vast 
sheet of water or iE NG which in some fearful convulsion 
of nature burst its way through’ the Cordillera in the 
locality where now stands the city of La Pas. Here the 






, 

tremendous rift in the plain, the waterworn cliffs which rise a 
‘thousand feet above the city and its surrounding suburb, suggest 
: cag Baasoaeed that this must have been the pred 
~ for the waters of the inland sea of which the es Titicaca, 

Aullagas, and the Southern Salinas are the only remains. 
‘Interesting as the Altaplanicie may be as a geographical 
study, and im t on aceount of its mineral wealth, which 
caused Hugo Reck to describe it as a table of silver supported 
by pillars of gold; the chief cities of the Republic, with the 
" exception of Oruro, are situated at the foot of, or amongst, the 
spurs of the eastern chain of the Andes. This district may be 
said to contain the commercial, political and social life of 
Bolivia. In this range the streams rise which in a great 
measure form the head-waters of the two great Rivers Amazon 
and La Plata; the affluents of the former as a rule falling to 
the northward, and the latter in a south-east or east direction. 
The watershed of the two rivers lies in the Cordillera and spurs 
of the Cordillera ayes see Sauces in the Province of 
Tomina, Department of Chuquisaca, and Lenas and Livichueco 

in the Province of Chayanta, Department of Potosi. 

To the north and eastward the mountain spurs graduall 
decrease in height until they at length terminate in the tropical 
savannahs bordering the Rivers i, Mamore, Pileomayo, 
Vermejo, &c. 

For information regarding these latter more unknown parts 
of Bolivia, which I did not myself visit, 1 would refer to 
Colonel Church. 

As a natural result of its tropical position and great range of 
elevation, Bolivia presents a variety of climates which can only 
be classified after the fashion of the country ; using this native 
nomenclature, we have, in the valleys and savannahs below the 
altitude of 9000 feet, the “ Valle,” with its subdivisions varying 
from tropical below 7000 feet, where sugar-cane, coffee, vanilla, 
chirimoyas, or custard-apples, &c., grow, to subtropical where 
oranges, vines and maize flourish. Ascending from 9000 feet 

-- to 12,000 the region is called “ Puna,” which may generally be 
described as fm gor a 7 Saves in its productive 
wers according to the height, but including all Euro 
diesels and fruits. ti i es 
The Cordillera includes the frigid region from 12,000 fee 
where barley, potatoes and other roots can be cultivated, an 
the “Cordillera Brava” from 14,000 feet up to the region of 
tual snow. Within the limit of the latter zone the only 
vegetation found consists of,a coarse tufted grass, a shrab 
known as tola, and tbe resinous balsambock or yareta. In °* 
some more sheltered gullies a few lonely gnarled trees called > - 
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Kenia are to be met with; one of these hardy shrubs forms 
a marked object above the pass of Chulancani at an altitude of — 
nearly 15,000 feet, the highest point of the road from La Paz to 
Tacna (Peru). When travelling within the zone of the Cor- 
dillera Brava I was often struck with the resemblance of the 
ing scenery to the lofty plateaux that I traversed in 
Patagonia. The same tufted grass and coarse shrubs formed 
the vegetation, whilst to make the resemblance still stronger, 
guanacos, pumas, ostriches, and armadillos were observed: it 
only wanted the smoke from the Indian san Ben to com- 
lete the illusion, which was powerfully aided by the cutting 
Piasts which forcibly recalled the cold of the Southern Pampas. 

The traveller in Bolivia must be prepared to suffer alternately 
from the intense tropical heat of the valley, with its chance of 
tertian fever, and the certainty of being tormented by mos- 
Baye vinchucas, sandflies, &c., and the cutting cold wind of 

e Cordillera, where at mid-day the sun scorches him, and 
after nightfall the thermometer is perhaps several degrees 
below Sqpea Ft while by way of a change he may be 
overtaken by a heavy fall of snow. 

At night he will have to put up with an unfurnished cold 
room in a miserable post-house, where if he is lucky he ae 
obtain a few eggs and a dish of “chupe” to warm his half- 
starved frame. 

It is often difficult to obtain supplies of provisions, and they 
must be taken without consulting the owners, who can be paid 
for them afterwards; but on the other hand it must be stated 
that highway robbery is unknown, and even rich convoys of 
silver travel the mountain roads in perfect safety. There are 
many roads in Bolivia where one asin from “valley” or 
tropical to frigid certainly once in a day's march ; it is sufficient 
to cite the road from Oruro vid Arque to Capinota as an 
instance. Leaving Oruro and traversing the intermediate plain, 
the road over the high Cordillera of Tapacari at an eleva- 
tion of 1 feet, and gradually descends, winding down the 
sides of a long ravine ; little by little, shrubs, first stunted then - 


rect, grow by the side of the mule-track, then a patch of 
ey or \2eeacps and a mole or two; then high flowering 
shrubs, ceibo and other trees a pear; until at length on turning 
@ corner, Argue is seen in the distance nestling amongst orange, 
fig and other trees, surrounded by maize plantations. A 
or two further down the same ravine, bananas and other tropical 
trees come into sight, and should the traveller follow the course of 
the stream a couple of hours’ rideywill bring him to an intensely 
* _ tropical valley hate sngar-cane, &c., is cultivated. 
* VOL. XLVI. 
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I must not, however, leave the subject of climate without 
) Rang Parensmartenerai ise sae yer aac hx Le 
although I fortunately never suffered from it myself, viz. the 
Zoroche, or as it is sometimes termed “Puna,” which is 
occasioned by the si: of the atmosphere on change of altitude. 
The symptoms are giddiness and vomiting. A person attacked 

on feeling the symptoms at once cease walking, and sit 

down if on foot, or if mounted, dismount. A good remedy is, I 
believe, to smell ammonia or garlic (the Indians gay to eat 
snow). Fatal cases have occurred oe several sg owi 
to persons not stopping on feeling the symptoms, €8 
other beasts of butte Sule severely at tire, and many die. 
The seasons in the parts of Bolivia through which I travelled 
or resided in, are as a rule very marked ; rain falls during the 
summer months, viz., October, November, January, February, 
and March, whilst during the remainder, dry clear weather 
prevails, accompanied by strong winds in the months of A 
and September. At the break-up of the seasons, heayy than 
storms occur, and not a year without houses or 
being struck by lightning 5 iN the month of March, 1876, in 
Sucre (the capital) houses were struck three nights in succession, 
and considerable damage done, but fortunately attended with 
little loss of life. When I finally started from Sucre with my 
family for the coast, after we had crossed the Cachimayo, and 
had just completed the ascent of the mountain on the other 
side, a storm which had been rumbling amongst the mountains 
suddenly broke over us; I left the ladies with the gentlemen 
that had accompanied us from the city, and setting spurs to my 
horse, galloped on to overtake the muleteers with the e, 
and two horsemen that were carrying the children, in order to 
ove latter wrapped up and protected from the pouring rain. 

denly a vivid flash of lightning passed close in front of my 
horse, and the next moment Tadd up to the muleteers and 
found that two had been knocked off their horses, the 
mules had kicked off their packs, and all was’ confusion. 
‘:men carrying the children were fortunately a little ahead, and 

Were not thrown, but one was partially deafened for some time, 
and complained of his arm being slightly ysed ; he did not 
recover lor several days. This division of the seasons does not 
apply to the Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and the lowlands through 
which the Beni and other tributaries of the Amazon find their 
way, where I am assured that rain falls capriciously all the 
year round. I would refer to Colonel Church for information 
as to this and other details regarding that portion of the Re- 
public, 
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The races a to be distributed more or less through the. 
country acco to the climates, for example, in the valleys 
there is a large admixture of negro blood, mixed descendants of 
Indians and slaves liberated at the establishment of independence, 
Tn the temperate region, Quichuas Indians appear to predomi-_ 
nate, and Aimaras in the frigid. A general idea prevails that 
the Quichuas inhabit the south of the Republic, and the Aimaras 
the north. This is partially true, but cannot be laid down as a 
rule. In the desert of Atacama there is yet another race known 
4s Atacamenos, who speak a different language, which, however, 
18 fast dying out. These Indians occupy themselves a great deal 
as muleteers in the earrying trade between Potosi and Calama, 

The Quichuas and Aimaras both masticate the coca-leaf, and 
have other habits in common ; both weave ponchos and coarse 
woollen cloths, and are both fanatical and superstitious, In all 
the highest points of the passes, and wherever a murder has 
been committed, heaps of stones called “apachetas” (a word 
derived from the ancient goddess Pachac Camac) are placed, and 
each Indian who passes, spits out his juice of eoca-leaf, and adds 
another stone (as a sort of offering to the deity or spirit). The 
two races differ in language and disposition; the Quichua is a 
humble, civil, if not servile individual, who drinks his chicha and 
beats his wife in peace and quietness, but the Aimaras are more 
ed eo pe insolent, and bloodthirsty, and these latter are 
much addicted to the use of ardent spirits. Whilst on this | 

_ Subject it might be worth while to mention that in no other . 
country did I witness so much drunkenness amongst the lower 
elasses, both Indians and half-breeds, especially the latter, I 
rately arrived at a small town or mine without finding the 
greater part of the population the worse for liquor. ‘The Indiang 
are small and slender in physique, but are active and capable of 
i Bc fatigue, especially in long journeys.’ They are, 
when sober, a hard-working race, and either bury their earnings 
or spend them in religious feasts, which are always an excuse for 
a debaish; The Quichua Indians not situated on the highways 
I found to be very civil and hospitable, especially when made * 
aware that I was a foreigner. ‘They as well as the Aimaras are 
divided into two classes, Hacienda or Estate Indians, who rent 

and are subject to work a certain number of days for 
private persons or their landlords; and Comunidades, or Indians 
mM communities who have to pay tribute to the Government from 
whom they hold their land, which they work in common, ‘These 
dians appoint their own alealde or ‘magistrate, who regulates ¥ 
the partition of crops and other* questions. In some of these aj 
+ Communities there are still some curious customs, and : believe 
Nace 7 , 
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instance, the Indians im the community situated near Puna, 
Province of Potosi, when a young couple are married, all sub- 
seribe something in kind to assist the newly-married couple. 
For the greater oe of the cultivation in Bolivia, irrigation is 
' , and ace Indians Pog very stb iter in constructing 
acequias or aqueducts for this purpose. ey are very reticent 
regarding their traditions, lat tas to showing mines, although 
btedly possessed of the secret of many rich mineral 


a 

_ The population of Bolivia has been computed at 2,526,000, 
distributed over an area of 53,228 square leagues, of which 
two-thirds live in the country districts, and one-third in the 
cities. 

The Indian inhabitants were much reduced in number in 
1866, when a fever raged amongst the coloured race. Strange 
to say no others were attacked by it, although it is well known 
that the Indians used every possible means to convey the 
contagion to the whites. The results of this epidemic are still 
observable in many parts of the Altaplanicie, which has never 
recovered the depopulation of that period. . 

The chief cities of the Republic, situated as already remarked 
on the Eastern Cordillera, are, in the south Sucre, Potosi, Cinti, 
Tupiza and Tarija; in the north La Paz, Cochabamba and 
Oruro; Santa Cruz de la Sierra lies to the east, in the lowlands. 
Sucre, the capital of the Republic, was thus re-named at the 
establishment of independence after Bolivar's famous general, 
Sucre, who became the first president of the new Republic. 
It commonly, however, retains its ancient and more euphonious 


- name, Chuqnisaca, formed from the two Aimaré words, — 
Mi 


(gold), chaca (bridge). The town would appear, if not act 

to owe its origin, to have been greatly indebted to the dis- 
covery and working of the famous mines of the Cerro of Potosi, 
the wealthy miners using it as a place of resort or 

during the winter months, when the climate of Potosi becomes 


*insufferably cold. (Children generally are born dead or blind 


in Potosi.) In the year 1609 an archbishopric was created, 
and the Real Audiencia, or Supreme Court of Justice for the 
South American Colonies, fixed there under the name of 
S. Arzobispado y Real Audencia de la Plata y Chareas, 
Charcas being, according to Cortes the historian, the name of a 
community of Indians existing previous to the Inca Empire. 
Several colleges were founded at the same date, and until quite 
lately Sucre was considered ethe seat of learning in South 
America, and young men from all parts flocked to her 
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university. At present the colleges have much fallen off, but 
I believe the best education Bolivia boasts may be obtained 
there. Sucre is the residence of the Archbishop, the Supreme 
Court of Justice, and the President, when fears of revolution 
do not necessitate his staying at La Paz. The Congress also 
meets every two or three years, The great sight for a foreigner 
is Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe, or in plain terms the image 
of the Virgin Mary, richly adorned with gold and pearls and 
precious stones, which are valued at two million dollars. The 
¢custodia or plate of the cathedral is also very rich, and there 
are some very fine religious paintings, some of which are 
attributed to Murillo. The upper class of people are more 
aristocratic in their ideas, better-mannered, better dressed, and 
speak purer Spanish than in the other cities of the Republic, 
and, in fact, than in most of the South American towns. It is 
really quite astonishing to see the good taste with which the 

ies in general turn out for a ball, and it must be also borne 
in mind that most of them make their own dresses, as there 
are no milliners. The men not employed in the different 
courts of justice or in Government offices, with the exception of 
two or three wealthy mining proprietors, generally occupy 
themselves in commerce. 

Several of the richest merchants are either foreigners or 
dlirect descendants of foreigners, generally French or Spanish 
Basques. Amusements are almost nil. Now and then an 
amatear theatrical performance takes place in an old church 
that has been converted into a theatre, but during the whole 
of my residence no professional company ever performed. Balls 
are given at times by private persons, but the rules of mourning 
are so strict, and the people so intermarried, that the death of 
any oor, bag warpaed of society often puts a stop to proposed 
gaiety. lalies pass a great deal of their time in the 
churches, and the men either visit or make up parties of 
rocambur or quadrilli, the game of cards known among our 
ancestors in the last century,in their own houses. At times, 
when the President is in the capital, the regimental band piers 
in the evenings on the “Plaza,” and on rare occasions the Plaza 
is boarded round, and bull-fights or rather bull-baiting takes 
place. In the last that occurred, two or three drankeat Taialae 
and half-breeds (who had imbibed Dutch courage) were gored 
to death amidst the exclamations of the spectators. 

The cholo or half-breed race (for no pure Indians reside in 
Sucre) occupy themselves chiefly in trade, tailoring and car- 
pentering being the most favoyrite (there are also some good 
silyersmiths). They are as a rule much more docile and less tur- 
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: thee thie dan element generally. is in other parts 
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ry en, and 
: It is a proverb through the Republi¢ that revo- 
1 consists in Sucre of shouting and in other parts of 
poting. Easter week in Sucre is a Scene once observed 
neyer to be forgotten. The amusements of the half-breeds, 
ing on one side drinking, consist chiefly in eock-fighting, 
| yals with slings and stones, playing fives, and one or 
two other games. The climate of Sucre is very agreeable ; it 
comes under the head of temperate, and enjoying the immediate 
proximity of Valle,the market is well pean with tropical fruit, 
So wit potatoes and other vegetables, productions from the 
immediate neighbourhood. Potosi, situated 50 miles distant 
and to the s.w., and about 4200 feet higher than the capital, is 
memorable for its ancient history, and the immense wealth in 
silver ore taken from its Cerro, estimated by Cortes to have 
produced upwards of £236,000,000 sterling. It is at present 
inhabited “a a population of only 15,000, whereas Potosi in 
her palmy days fasta over 175,000. No city in Bolivia has 
suffered so much through civil war both previous to and subse- 
quent to the declaration of independence; the suburbs are a 
mass of ruins. Some monuments, however, still remain of her 
former riches, which appear to defy both time and revolution. 
Of these the principal are the reservoirs for supplying water to 
the city, power to work the stamp mills, thirty-two in 
ek’ pana ape at ~ aes of three apie dollars by the 

i overnment. e Mint, a stone building, oceupyi 

an entire block in the city, the beams for cee pees 
by oxen from the far distant woods of ‘Tucuman, constructed 
in 1562 ata cost of over a million dollars, and the Church of 
the Matriz, which for its grand and simple beauty is perhaps 

unsurpassed in South America, 

The small town of Cinti, department of Chuquisaca, is situated 
about 100 miles s. from Suere and 60 miles from Potosi; it is 
important for its yineyards, which supply the whole of the south 

. of the Republic with wine, Tupiza and Tarija are closely con- 
nected by mercantile relations with the neighbouring Argentine 
Confederation, ar ere neseble; the former for the rich mines 
m its vicinity and the latter for its profuse vegetati bacco. 
ag te the ements fossil bones iesooaea there. be 

ta Cruz de la Sierra supplies coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
the production of which its iain tanned ahiaedn is wiinirably 
suited, to the other part of the Republic; the population ha 
. : pop ve 
been engaged in revyolutio movements during the last six 
months, and by the latest advices order was not restored. 
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The three most thriving and popnlons cities are certainly 
those situated on the north of the Republic. La Pag, 
lying in a basin already described, contains, it is said, a 
population of 80,000, chiefly Indians and half-breeds of the 
Aimara race. Situated close to Lake Titicaca, and communi- 
eating with the Puno and Mollendo railway by coach and 
Steamer, it is easy of access to foreigners, and the city is pro- 
gressing in spite of all obstacles. It is the emporium of the 
chinchona-bark, which the cascarilleros collect in the forests of 
the eastern slopes of the Cordillera. The climate is esteemed 
so healthy that Chilians and Peruvians suffering from phthisis 
resort to the city as if to a sanatarium. There are two or 
three hotels, good baths, and public walks, maintained with 
unusual neatness under the charge of an Italian. Cochabamba, 
lying to the south-east of La Paz ata level of 8000 feet, enjoys a 
beautiful climate. The inhabitants, numbering 40,000, chiefly 
half-breeds of the Quichua race, are industrious and thriving, 
though not renowned for honesty and sobriety. An enterprising 
American firm, Messrs, Haviland and Key, have many years 
‘maintained a line of coaches running to the neighbouring towns 
of Clisa and Arani; and as usual the development of good 
transport has benefited the locality. 

Oruro is notable chiefly for the rich mines in its neighbour- 
hood, but the town has suffered so much in the wars and 
numerous revolutions that the population has materially de- 


Time does not permit me to treat of the various projects 
which are on foot or developing new means of communication 
so essential to the of the country; or of the native 
industries, which, eet scarcely deserve mention, except that 
of mining, a subject too extensive to be handled on this 
occasion. Bolivia is a country with a brilliant past, and, if well 
ag a probably prosperous future. No other state in 
America is enilowed by nature with equal resources, and 

to utilise these she possesses a numerous population of indus- 
trious Indians, whose labour at present is not turned to, 
sufficiently good account either for themselves or their sep 
Both Quichuas and Aimaras, under good administration, d 
prove invaluable either as cultivators or miners. In her tropical 
valleys, cotton, coffee, indigo, the vanilla bean, tobacco, sugar- 
cane, india-rubber, chinchona-bark, and various other valuable 
productions exist. In many places these are not 

tivated, for the simple reason that, from the inefficiency of 

the present means of communication, markets are inaccessible 
and cannot be ereSted on the estates. In the 
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region we have all European fruits and cereals, but 
zy Be ians, especially in communities, do not cultivate a 

he of the land that they might, owing chiefly to the rapacity 
of the jidores and collectors of taxes. 

T heard of one case of a magnificent harvest on the frontier 
of the Province of Chuquisaca, where half the crops were not 
even harvested, as the owner of the estate did not think it 
would pay to send his produce to the capital, and he had no 
mills on his property. 

But the mineral riches in Bolivia are or ought to be her 
mainstsy : gold, silver, copper, tin, antimony, bismuth, &c., exist 
over almost all the country. The silver-ores are wonderfully 
rich, It is sufficient to name the mines of Portuguléte in 
Chichas, La Riva in Potosi, Colquechaca and Oruro, all of 
which are producing richly, _ it will scarcely be credited that 
good omer ie, sterling coin, does not exist in- the 
country. e traflic in mules with the Argentine provinces is 
becoming smaller every year, chiefly owing to the fact that the 
importers cannot get paid in sterling coin. The mint in Potosi, 
worked by steam-power, is out of order, and the Government 
have not sufficient funds in the exchequer to put it to rights, 
at least such is the excuse given; whereas they have sufficient 
money to clothe and arm a mob of soldiers, who serve merely 
for theatrical show and for the intimidation of those who object 
_ to the present rules. 

The real secret of the chick of Bolivia lies in the revolu- 
appears to be caused partially 
years of civil war previous to the War of Independence, 
and partially to a love of change and excitement combined with 
the fact that everybody wants a post under Government, and 
Consequently those out of power are bitter enemies of the 
existing Government. The remedy for this, indeed the antidote 
to rebellion, is to be found-as has been shown more especially 
in the Argentine Confederation, in increased and swift means of 
communication, which would also afford occupation for man 
<idlers who are ready to embrace any opportunity of bettering 
ees ek octal 
- Faili sh remedial measures, it appears more than pro- 
bable that sooner or later the Republis will be diaintegththal 
and her territories parcelled out amongst the neighbouring 
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<.—Notes on some of the Physical and Geological Features of rN 
the Transvaal, to accompany his new Map of the Transvaal and 
surrounding Territories. By Freperick JEPPs, ¥F.2.G.8. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


‘THe new Map of the Transvaal, compiled by the writer on a 
seale of 1: 1,850,000, comprises all the territory between 21° 
and 30° s. lat. and 23° and 33° kB. long., thus including the 
Tatin goldfields and a good portion of the Matabele country, — 
the whole of the new colony of Griqualand West (Diamond 
Fields), a small corner of the Cape Cekaay, the greater parts of 
the Orange Free State and of Basuto Land, the colony of Natal — 
down to Durban, and the whole sea-coast from Durban to 
Del Bay, including the Territories occupied by the Zulu 
aaa aistongs tribes, and a small portion of the Portuguese 
possessions on the East Coast. 

On the margin of the Map are inserted, viz.,a plan of the — 
township of Pretoria, the seat of the Transvaal Government; 
a plan of Lourengo Marques, the seaport of Delagoa Bay; a — 
continuation of Mauch’s Route as far as Zimbabye, with a“ View 
of the Ruins” discovered by him ; a Table of Distances through- lh 
out the country, mostly taken by trochiameter; and another, 
showing the distances and altitudes of the projected railway- 
line from Delagoa Bay to the Drakensberg. 

The topography of the ag ea been cereale ome from 
the Porson of Mauch, Mohr and Hiibner, Baines, Erskine, 
Capt. Elton, Dr. Cohen, &c.,and the route-maps and information 
furnished by Col. Colley and R. T. Hall, combined with my 
own observations during fifteen years’ residence in the country.” 

From the routes of the numerous travellers who have explored — 
the eastern part of South Africa, the following have been em- 
bodied in the Map:—S‘. V. Erskine, F.na.s., 1868 and 1872; 
E. Mohr and A. Hiibner, 1869-1870; Captain Elton, Frees, 
1870; C. Mauch, 1869-1871; T. Baines, F.n.¢.s., 1871-1873; 
©. F. Osborne, 1872; Dr. E. Cohen, 1873 ; Colonel Colley, 1875; 
P. Hope, ¥.n.G.s., 1873; some of which appear for the first 
time in a Map of South-eastern Africa. } i 

The western part of the Transvaal has been compiled ing 
to the excellent and most reliable observations of Edward — 
Mohr, of which a list appears in his book recently published in 


_ * Tregret that Mr. Erskine’s map of his to Umzila’s, in 1872, has not 
Neer en tn eer at clisumban aed ebdeiat dog Carmela 
* | and in the vicinity of the Olifants River, 
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'y,” while for the central, northern, and eastern parts of the 

vaal, the observations of Mauch, Moodie, Erskine, Captain 

; BN., &e., have been se the seacoast was taken 

from the old map of Jeppe and Merensky, re-constructed and 

augmented by Dr. Petermann in 1868, corrected by the latest 

observations of Delagoa Bay, while a number of other maps, 

moet and published by Dr. Petermann, have been used in 
the new publication. 


‘ed ‘i 


em Puystcat CONFIGURATION. 
_ Area.—According to a rough planimetrical calculation of the 
w Map of the Transvaal, the present territory comprises an area 
i 115,000 English sqnare miles. Compared with the 
area of the neighbouring States, viz. : i 
/ > “Cape Colony . . . 195,877 English square miles, 
Besuto Land saath: Mabe e+) waren 


Griqualand West . 16,632 
uy Free State. 42,477 ” 
_— Na csp ae ® « x 18,751 ” 


it appears that the Transvaal is nearly two-thirds the size of the 
Cape Colony, and nearly 29,000 square miles larger than 
Basuto Land, Griqualand West, the Orange Free State, and 
Natal added together. 

Of Enropean States, the Transvaal is very nearly the size of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and about the same size as the 

ingdom of Italy. 
bit ries.—The territory of the Transvaal is situated between 
22° 15’ and 28° 20' s. Jat. and 25° 10’ or 26° and 32° 10’ x. long. 
On the north and north-west, the Limpopo or Crocodile River 
divides it from the Matabele country and Matchen’s territory ; 
on the east, the ae ser Mountains separate it from the Portu- 
; ions, Umzila’s country of Gasa, and the Amaton 

tes onthe south-east it is Beeaded by Zululand and the 
colony of Natal; on the south, the Vaal River and its tri 
the Klip form the boundary between the Transvaal and the 
ey ree State ; as the western and south-western boundary, 
the Transvaal claims a line formed by the Notuani River, thence 

the Kunynana Hills, and along the western banks of the Harts 

iver down to where it joins the Vaal in Jat. 28° 28’ s. and 
long. 24° 42’ z. This includes a considerable slice of country 


* Mohr, E., * Nach den Victoriafillen des Zambesi,’ 2 8 
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in disputé between the late Republic and the British Govern- — 
ment, according to the award of the late Governor Keate_ of 
Natal, dated 17th of October, 1871. The two lines with which 
the Transvaal comes in contact, according to this award, are 

. given in the Map; but as most of the localities mentioned inthe 
‘award cannot be ascertained on any published map, the delinea- 
tion of the boundaries must be cealdared only approximate. 

The first line, forming the eastern boundary of the territory 
awarded to the Bangoaketsi, Baralong, and Batlapin tribes, — 
eommences at the Notuani, and runs in a straight line nearly 
southward to Ramabulama, a point some distance to the west 
of Zeerust (Marico), and a few miles north-west of Buurmann’s 
Drift on the Malopo River ; thence due east to Mosiga, an old 
mission-station, about 7 miles south of Zeerust, near the sources 
of the Klein Marico River; thence the line runs in a south 
western direction along the waggon-road leading to Lotlakane 
as far as Buurmann’s Drift; again east, along the Malopo River 
to its source ; thence south-east past the sources of Harts River, 
near Lichtenburg to a point near Taaibosh Spruit; and again 
south-west, to the sources of the Makwasi 0 or Pogola, 
and down this spruit to its junction with the aal. 

The second line mentioned above, forming the eastern boun- 
dary of the new province of Gri ualand West, runs from 
Ramah on the northern bank of the Orange River, south-east of 
Hopetown, in a north-eastern direction to David's Graf, near 
the junction of the Modder and Riet Rivers; from David's Graf 
in a northern direction to Platberg on the southern bank of 
Vaal River opposite Hebron ; and from Platberg north-west 
in a straight line to a point north of Boetsap, situated on the 
north-western bank of Harts River, &c. These lines were pro- 
claimed by Sir Henry Barkly, Governor of the Cape Colony, 
on the 27th of October, 1871; but according to the ment 
lately entered into between the Earl of Carnarvon and President 
Brand, dated London, 13th of July, 1876, the dispute, as far as the 
claim of the Free State to the Diamond Fields is concerned, bas 
been finally settled by the adoption of the following line, viz. :— 

“The frontier shail be known and recognised hereafter by 
a line drawn from Rama (Fountain), dra through David's 
Graf (close above the junction of the iet and Modder Rivers), 
to the beacon standing on Tarentaal Kop (and marked by 
De Villiers on the map referred to hereafter); thence by a 
straight line at right angles to the line from David's Graf to 
the summit of Platberg, and from the point where the two lines 


join thence to the summit of Pi : thence in a straight 
° _ tine thence to te sched Gon the said Map on the River Vaal 


°. 













in e's Notes on some of the Physical and 
jing the whole of the place known as the Diamond 


‘The question with the Transvaal regarding the line from the 
point marked G on the Vaal River to the Harts River and 
‘Boetsap, and the Makwasi Spruit line, remains still unsettled. 
The Republican Government repudiated the award, and the 
same has only been partially maintained by Governor Barkly 
since his proclamation of 1871. In the meantime, the Trans- 
-yaal Government has obtained cessions of the territory between 
“Makwasi Spruit and the Platberg line from the Baralong 
and Batlapin tribes, to whom the land was awarded.* 
On the eastern boundary of the Transvaal, it will be seen that 
the territory of the Amaswasi tribe has been included in the 
‘general boundary of the Transvaal. A treaty entered into 
Between the late Republic and the Amaswasif states that the 
tribe referred to, although retaining the “free and unlimited 
possession ” of the lands assigned to it, and free jurisdiction 
according to its own laws, binds itself to become “subjects and 
obedient servants” of the Transvaal. ail 
_ According to a proclamation published in the ‘Staats Courant 
of the Transvaal,t the line defining the territory assigned to 
the Amaswasi tribe (in the treaty referred to) runs from a 
“point below the lower poort of Komati in the Lobombo Monn- 
‘tains, south-west along a block of Government farms to the 
eastern line of New Scotland, and along this and the “ Londina” 
Tine southward to a beacon south of the Muzaan or Zendelings 
River; thence in a straight line due east to the north point of 
a hill called Umkuakueni; thence east by north to the Lobombo 
Mountains, and along this mountain-range northward to the 
starting-point. 

With reference to the boundary dividing the Transvaal from 
Zululand, it must be observed that, according to the old treaties 
entered into with the Zulus,§ a great portion of Zululand, in- 
eluding St. Lucia Bay, was ceded to the immigrant farmers, 
sand it was stipulated that the country should not be oceupied 
at once; but that certain tracts of land should be beaconed off 
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* Treaty with Massou Rict Tasiboah, Superior Chief of the Koranna nation, 
dated Christiana, Gth Decamber, 1872. ‘Freaty with Mashete, Sup, Chief of the 
Baralongs, dated Matjavia Stad, lat July, 1873. Treaty with Gaasibone Botla- 
itse, Sup. Chief of the Batlapins, dated 11th December, 1873. 


wom? with Umbaudini, chief of the Amnawasi tribe at Lotiti, Ist July, 
: Government notice of Acting State Secretary, dated Pretoria, 17th August, 


§ Treaties with Dingnan, Srd February, 1583, and 18th May, 1839. Treaties 
with Panda, Mth February, 1340, and Mth December, 1864. 
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and “eps re from time to time, according to the wish and 
request of the conquerors. But when, im after years, a slice of 
territory, containing some 40 farms of 1500 acres each, was 
« inspected ” and beacons defined, the present Zulu chief Keteh- 
wayo disputed the old treaties, and raised objections to the 
occupation of the farms. 

‘As will be seen on the Map, the line* extends along the 
Lobombo Mountains, from where the Mapnta River emerges 
in lat. 26° 50’ s., to the Pongola, where this river breaks 
through the Lobombo; thence ina straight line west-south-west 
to the highest point of the mountain called Choeujiens, or 
Zungin Nek; from this point in a south-western lirection, 
crossing the White Umvyolosi to a high range called Nouta, or 
Ingnuto, to certain beacons erected in 1864, and along the 
south-western side of Assagaai’s Kloof to Rourke’s Drift, on 
the Buffalo River, the Natal boundary. 

‘The boundary-line separating the Portuguese ions on 
the east coast from the Transvaal, according to the treaty with 
Porthgal,t begins on the Lobombo Range, at the Maputa river ; 
thence northward along the highest ridge of this range to the 

rt of the Komati River, where this river flows through the 

bombo; thence north to Pokione’s Kop, on the north side of 
Olifants River, to the nearest point of Serra di Chicundo on 
the Limyubu River; and from this point in a straight line to 
ose ges of the Pafuri (Limyubu) with the Limpopo. 

The boundaries of the twelve districts or provinces of the 
Transvaal appear for the first time in a published map, and 
may possibly not be quite correct, owiny to the difficulty in 
ascertaining some of the ai mentioned in the proclamations 
and maps defining the lines. They are, therefore, subject to 
future correction. 

Before passing on to another subject, I may as well mention 
here a circumstance in connection with the map published by 
the writer and Merensky in 1868, which has lately baa referred 
to in certain South African papers, as an additional proof that 
the territory claimed by the Chief Sekukuni did not belong 
to the Transvaal, as the map referred to was supposed to 
exclude it. _ 

In compiling the map in 1868, the writer made use of a 
rough sketch of the eastern part of the country supplied to 


him by Mr. Merensky, who was well acquainted with that 


* According to a proclamation of acting president Joubert, 25th May, 1875.5 9 
+ Treaty concluded with Viscount Duprat, Pretoria, 29th July, 1860; rati- 
fied and exchanged on 10th July, 1871, dir six years. 





ine was merely drawn to show the territory then 
Sekukuni’s and other native tribes, in which no 
‘then actually settled. ‘This line was defined 





last-mentioned northward dary-line appeared, 


while i in other copies. A number of maps, com- 
piled by Mauch and others after 1868, erroneously the ~ 
coloured line defining the above-menti native locations as 


HyDROGRAPHY. 
- Rivers—The two principal rivers forming the southern’ and 


south-west and northern and north-west boundaries of the 
'Pransyaal are the Ky Gariep or Vaal River, and’ the Croco- 

| | the Limpopo, Oori, Bempe or Bembe, 
Miti, and ety The Vaal River rises in the Drakens- 
berg Range to the west of New Scotland. The true and chief 
source of this river was for many years the subject of dispute 
between the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, until finally 
referred to and decided by the award of the late Governor 
Keate of Natal.* TheTransvaal claimed the Wilge River, the 
most southern branch of the Vaal, as the boun ; and the 
Free State the Likwa or Kapok River, the most northern branch 
of the Vaal. Governor Keate chose the medium between the 
two, and declared Gans Vley, a small rivulet rising on the 
northern extremity of Natal and flowing into the Klip River, 
to be the boundary between the two States; thence the 
Klip River to its junction with the Vaal. 

rom the uence of the Klip River with the Likwa, or 
Kapok, or Krom, which each receive numerous small spruits, 
the Vaal River receives the following tributaries, within the 
Transvaal territory, from the north :—Waterfall, Kalk Spruit, 
Yuikerboshrand and Klip Rivers, Riet Spruit, Eland Spruit, 
Enzels Spruit, Mooi River with Loop Spruit, Matchavis Spruit, 
Koekemoers Spruit, Schoen Spruit, Voor Spruit, Matjesgoed 
Spruit, Klip Spruit, Leaw and Wolf Spruits, Makwasi Spruit, 
Bamboes Spruit and Harts River. 


* Awad of Licutenant-Gurernor Keate, dated P, Maritzburg, 19th Feb, 1870, * 
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“Hooge Veldt,” forms the watershed of the rivera 
running south to the Vaal and north to the Crocodile and Lim- 


Popo, while the Drakensbe Range is the watershed between _ 


rivers running west to the Vaal and Limpopo and east to 
oa Bay and the sea-coast, 
The Limpopo rises on the highland in numerous sources 


north of Witwaters Rand, flows through PET Tee “fs 
Dortn- 


between Commando and Mozilikats N, eks, and flowing first 

‘West, then north-east, and, later, east and south-east, receives 
tlie following tributaries on its left bank :—Magalies River, 
Sterkstroom, Hex and Eland Rivers, Franck Spruit, Marico, 
Notuani, Serorume or Surimane, Mahalapsi, Lotsani, Seruli, 
Shasha, Bubye, and Nuanetsi; while the Jokeskey, Hennops, 
Sand, Apies, Pienaars, and Plat, Vlieg Poort, Sand, Matlabas, 


Limvubu or Pafuri, and finally, the Olifants River, with its 
numerous tributaries, join the Limpopo on its right bank.* 

On the eastern side of the Transvaal the Sabie, and Crocodile 
or Ingwenya, and Komati or Umkomati Rivers rise in the 
Drakensberg Range, flow throuch the Lobombo, and unite beyond 
hico,. Umeomogasi, Umkomanzi, Uhlwandle, or King George's 
Ktiver, flowing into the northern part of Delagoa Bay, opposite 
Sheffeen Island. 

The Umbelosi or Umvyolut rises south of the Komati, at a 
height of 4300 feet above the level of the sea. It is called 
here the Black Umbelosi, and, after. bein joined by several 
smaller streams, it receives. the White Umbelosi. irom tha 
south, flows through the Lobombo range, is joined by the 
Matalha from the north, and disembogues into Delag: y; by 
an inner bay or estu: , Called Dundas or English River, or by 
the Portuguese “Rio do Esperito Santo,” or “ Rio de Lourengo 
Marques.” It is along the banks of this river (as shown in 
the map by a broken line) that the first railway connecting the 
Transvaal with the east coast is proposed to be constructed. 
The Umbelosi is navigable with flat-bottomed boats for about 
20 miles to the Kaftir Daal Bombei, 

The Tembe, rising in the Lobombo Mountains, and dis- 


charging itself also into the English River, close to the 


Umbelosi, is likewise navigable for about 60 miles up toa 
bp int about 15 miles distant from Ishlesha’s (Echliza’s) kraal, 

is river is entirely within the Portuguese territory, 
* Erakino statos the junction of the (jifante Ei with the Limpopo to be in 
Int, 24° 86. and lon SE Fn, whe eae ee with the of the Litipops 
~in lot, 25° 12" «,, and long, 35° 45" z. 


this range into one river, called the Manice, Manhissa, Man- 


‘i 
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A i plateau, which intersects the country from west to 
east, called am | 
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We now come to the Usutu or Mapnta River, which rises on 
the New Scotland Settlement at an altitude of 5350 feet. 
_ The different tributaries of this river consist of the Little 
Usutu, Impeloose, Great Usutu, Umkompies, Umkonto or 
_ Assagaai, and Umtaloos, and, after parag: passed through the 
Lobombo, this important river is joined by the Pongola, with 
all its tributaries from the eouth, and, flowing north-east, enters 
the southern part of Delagoa Bay as a large river, navigable for 
about 80 miles. Ata distance of 18 miles inland the width of 
this river is said to be 1700 feet, with a depth of 60 feet, 
and 14 feet tide-water. Higher up, at the junction of the 
Umgevuma and Pongola, the river is stated to be still 6 feet 
Seep and 70 yards d. Up to this point it is navigable 
ith flat-bottomed boats. The laste Alexander MeCorkindale, 
eo well known for his enterprise and energy, intended to make 
use of this river for the conveyance of merchandise from 
1 Delagoa Bay to the Lobombo. ‘Beyond this the goods were 
to be taken on by bullock-waggon to Derby and Hamilton. 
In the south-east corner of the Transvaal the Buffalo River, 
emptying itself into the Tugela, forms the boundary between 
the a acvaal and Natal. The Slang, Sand, and Bloed Rivers 
join the Buffalo from the north within the territory. 

Navigability of Rivers—Ot{ all the rivers draining the country 
to the west of the saga Range, none are at present 
available for navigation, The Vaal River would, perhaps, he 
navigable during the rainy season at short distances, where it 
gains a considerable depth during the heavy rains, but in the 
dry winter season, islands, rapids and small falls would render 
it useless as a channel for communication. In January, 1871, 
Mauch made a voyage down the Vaal River in a flat-bottomed 
boat, 10 feet long and 4 feet broad, from the junction of the 
Mooi River to Hebron, a distance of abont 800 miles, Tn 
his ss aay to Dr. Petermann, published in the * Mittheilungen,’ 
Mauch refers in the following terms to the probability of ren- 
dering the Vaal River navigable :-— 

“With reference to the importance of the Vaal River as ia 
channel of communication for larger boats and small steamers, 
in the present state of the river it would be impracticable, eyen 
with considerable high water: but, with a small outla , the 
river might be made available for such vessels, ly by 
avoiding the rapids and falls, extending mostly only a short 
distance, by means of canals; partly by clearing certain branches 
of the river now filled up with loose stones and rocks; and 
partly by the removal of dykes running across the river, and 
of willow-stumps impeding it? passage. By these means » 
eommunication by water of more than 06 tyiles could be ™ 


| e~ The banks are very low, and the northern 
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established, including a distance of 80 miles, terminating at 
Bloemhof, which does not want the slightest alteration. I do 
not doubt that this road will be made use of with the dh ios: 
traffic. The large population attracted by the Diamond Fields — 
will have to be supplied by the Transvaal with the necessary 
bread-stuffs and provisions, and necessity will demand the 
adoption of such means of communication which could not be — 
influenced by lung-sickness, want of pasture and forage, and 
other drawbacks,” i} 
. Concerning the Limpopo, which Mauch crossed twice between 
31° and 32° of longitude, he observes :—* The nearer I came to 
this river, the more I was disappointed respecting its qualities, 
Instead of a broad, navigable, and deep river, passable with 
the greatest difficulty, I perceived a tremendous eand-river, 
1250 yards broad, of which about 150 yards of the southern — 
bank were covered with knee-deep, rapid-running water. The 
rest is covered with deep, coarse sand, or aporely Cry | 
— ¥ 









istinguished from the bed of the river.” 

Where he crossed, a little higher up, in 1871, he reports the 
bed of the river only 250 yards broad, and 3 feet deep. 

In July, 1870, Captain Elton made a voyage down the 
Limpopo,* with the view of discovering a shorter route of prac- 
ticable communication, partly by land, partly by water, between 
the Tatin and the sea-const. At the two affluents of the 
Shasha, where Captain Elton first touched the Limpopo, he 
speaks of it as “a broad, deep stream, about 200 yards in 
breadth,” He started on August Ist, 1870, from the confluence — 
of the Shasha, in a flat-bottomed boat, 13 feet long, constructed 
at the Tatin, and carried overland to this point; but, after a 
yoyage of five days, over a distance of 85 miles, his trip was 
brought to a sudden termination at the falls of the *Tolo 
Azime,” where he narrowly escaped being swept down the falls. 
He reached the shore in safety, but the boat was ultimately 
swept down the chasm and dashed to pieces on the rocks. ; 

or a graphic description of these magnificent falls, dis- - 
covered by Captain Elton on August 5th, 1870, we must refer 
to the‘ Rectal of the Royal Geographical Society’ mentioned — 
above. From these falls Captain Elton continued his journey 
on foot long the banks of the Limpopo, as far as the Junction 
of the Lepalule or Olifants River, where he left the Limpopo 
and struck off to Lourengo Marques, which place he reached on 
the 8th of September, 1870, in 634 days (including 114 days 


—_— 


: 
i Ne Ee « 
oe ion of the Limpopo River by Captain Filton ;" read before the Royal 
Gecgpaphienl Goaety ot Lonion, 13th November, 1871. y 
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), from the Tatin, having travelled over a total of 


ee Be or 629 direct geographical miles, 


ittend’s Spruit, north of 


is navigable up to the confluence of the Limvubu (Pafuri), 
SS 


conclusion Captain Elton has come to is, that the Lim- 
of 336 miles, for steamers of light draught. “I 


will undertake,” he says, “with six months’ preparation, to 
run steamers and flats to the Nuanetzi or to the Limvubu in 
fifteen days, and connect with a waggon-road (or with camels) 


vid Zoutpansberg to the Tati, a journey which should be niade 


easily in fifteen more.”* 


The late Thomas Baines, who crossed the Limpopo higher up, 
in lat. 22° 38 s., and long. 28° 50’ £.,f on the 30th of October, 


1871, makes no remarks regarding the navigability of the 
‘river, but of it as “a fin 


é stream, 100 yards broad, and 
owing about 2 knots per hour, with sand-banks and 


islands, wa a dense border of thorns on each side.” 


_ Lakes or Pans, Salt-pans, Hot Springs, &e.—The only col- 


lection of water in the Transvaal that may be distinguished from ” 
the numerous pans and called a lake, is the so-called * Lake 


Chrissie,” in the New Scotland Settlement, not far from Klip- 


-stapel, on the ee plateau, some 14 miles in circumference, 
ra 


ind of considerable depth. But small pools of water, called 
“Pans,” are found all over the country, and are icularly 
valuable during the winter season on the High Veld, and other 
parts scarce of water. There are valuable Salt-pans in sothe 
parts of the Transvaal supplying the inhabitants with this 
necessary commodity. The principal are near Pretoria; on the 
Vaal River, near Schoen Spruit and Bloemhof; and along the 
banks of the Harts River. Of mineral springs we find some in 
the district of Utrecht on the White River, a small tributary of 
the Pongola. They are sulphureous, and some of them have a 
considerable heat. There is also a warm saline spring on the 
Soyer River, a cold sulphureous spring on the south-west side 
of tees Kop, and a sulphurated tepid bath near Doornberg, 
on the Pifan River. 
Mauch found some gt arte hot springs close to the 
ew Scotland, but the best known are 
those of the so-called “Warmbad” in the district of Waterberg, 
visited by invalids from all of the Transvaal and neig 
bouring states. The following analysis, made from a small 
quantity of the water taken to Germany, was effected in the 





ota bey rapsantiy sper wehedadtar untts aay Bebe 

will be seen by his report on his “ Journey to Umzila’s,” ‘Journal of the Royal 
phical , vol. xlv., 1875. © 

-¢ Ihave called the drift * Baines’ Drift” on my map, as my old friend was the | 

first who crossed the river at that particular spot, e 


_ 
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University of Heidelberg, and has been forwarded to us through — 
Dr. Cohen: = a 


_ “ Warm Bath near Nylstrodm—tThe water analysed for quality , 
—there not being soticiont of it for makin aie is for 
ity—proved to be similar to those of Wildbad, Gastein, — 
Ragatz, and Baden-Baden, the most renowned of the 
European Spas, which are noted for their great success in the 
cure of gout, rheumatism, old sores, paralysis, nervous debility, — 
scrofula, and neglected catarrh.” ih 


ORnoGRAPHY. 


Mountains. —Two ranges of mountains of inconsiderable 
height intersect the country from west to north-east. The — 
southern range, called Kashan Mountains or Magalies Berge, 
stretches from the Marico River to Pretoria, and another extends 
from the Marico to Pokiones Kop, north of Olifants River, 
consisting of detached ranges, known as the Witfontein Berge, 
Marikele or Waterberg Mountains, Hanglip Mountains, Maka- 
pans , Zebedeli’s or Strydpoort Berge, and Maschisehi- 
mala Berge, while a continuation of the Kathlamba Mountains 
or Drakens Berge stretches along the eastern boundary from 
Natal to the Olifants River, also ‘e eae some moun- 
tains and ranges called Verzamel Berge, Randberg, Slangapi 
Komati Berge, Steenkamps Berge, &c. This considerable 
mountain-range attains an altitude of 5000 to 6000 feet in some 
high Sp near bag It forms the termination of the 
high plateau or Hooge Veldt, which slopes gradually down to the 
sea in several distinct terraces, from which numerous rivers de- 
scend in beautiful falls and cascades to the fertile plains below. 
In the southern parts of the Transvaal we find some low ranges of 
hills in the Makwasi Berge, Gats Rand, Houdtbosh Rand, and 
Zuikerbosh Rand, near pinelbere, The Witwaters Rand forms 
the termination of the Hooge Veldt, stretching over the whole 
breadth of the country. In the district of Marico we find the 
Ramazoen and Tschuanyana Berge and Dwars Mountains, north 
of Rustenburg the Pilands Berge, and north-west of Lydenburg 
the Lolu Mountains, on the north-eastern slope of which Seku- 
kuni’s stronghold is situated, while the extreme north is closed 
in by the Blauwberg and Zoutpans Berge, which latter reach up 
Gath Limpopo in three distinct ranges of hills. The 8 
lunken, Matyatye’s Berg, and Murchison Ranges, between the 
or ot ne ner prea are also distinct 

dividing the highland e large plain, i 
from the Olifants River far beydnd.the LimPRR eo 

Altitudes —s it would seem superfluous inet Seo ; 
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ee ¢ all the altitudes marked on the present map, we subjoin 
fhe following only, showing the height of the sitet moun 


"tains and places of the Transvaal according to the latest data :— 


and Paces of the Transvaan. 


“Tants showing the Heranrt of come of the Purscrran Mounratss 
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 Manch Berg .. .. .. | District Lydenburg .. | 7177 | Dr. E. Cohen. 
: e Middelb ot 


yaa ee | urg.. | GOZO | KR. 'T, Hall, 
Take Ghrissia . « a | New Beotland .. .. | 5755 | Ditto, 


nit . .. os a | District Lydenburg .. | 5687 | Dr. E. Cohen. 
eee tis sot, Mag vee taskat .. | 5600 | BT. Ball. 


Pd 7. o* cal eh = oe ] ae | Tei 
F tile Uenta, sources of od : thon oa oo ition, 
nar Weselstroom .. | District Wakkerstroom Sa00 T. Haines. 
pointof Hooge Veldt 


Retiel's Drift, Voal River.. | ,, Wakkerstroom | 4910 | Ditto 
‘Holfontein .. «. 0 ss ». Potchefstroom | 4810 | Ditto 
Wonderfontein .. -. «. rt 4785 | — Ditto. 


ae 
Lydenburg fe ee as =e oF Lydenburg =e 
Tinnse's Drift, Vol River .. +> Heidelberg .. 
Pratori 


Pretorinand Vaal'| ,, Middelburg. | 6187 | Ditto. 
aa Be 2 on 8 Pretoria | 
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Rustenburg .. «.  -- + *., Rustenburg .. i 
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Utrecht owe oe oe | Dttrict Titre S528 | TT. Baines. 


| : 
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Highest point, Blanwberg .. ; Loatpansberg | 2500) . Mauch. 
Notunnl Reet ee re Rustenburr.. | 2254 | T, Baines. 
pian point, Makspens 1» Waterberg .. | 2000 | C. Mauch. 
Baines’ Drift, Limpopo .. ry Waterberg .. | 1985 | ‘T. Baines 
Lobombs Mountains, Um- : 
int Pict 2 } Portuguese Boundary | 1900 | E.‘T. Ball. 


“ere Limpopo Comming} District Zoutponsberg 1780) «| C. Monch. 


Lobambo Mountains below ae ; at 3 | . 
mana oo. 353, " Portuguese Boundary 810 | Dr. E. Coben. 
| | 
* According to Erskine, 4781. 
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GEOLOGY. 


Researches of Mauch, Hiner, Dr. Cohen, Dr. Holub, dte.—As 
no proper geological survey of the country, as a whole, has taken 
place as yet, I can only give an outline of the observations 
made by some of the travellers and explorers who have reported 
on the geological features of the regions visited by them. he 

Fram Mauch we obtained the first knowledge,of the geology 
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of some parts of the country. We have to thank him also for the 
eeeeeray ot the gold at the Tatin,* which created so much 
sensation at the time, and was the commencement of the g Iden 
era that dawned upon South-eastern Africa. From Mr. Habner, 
a German geologist and mining-engineer, the companion of 
Edward Mohr, we have a good Enowledge of the western por- 
tion of the Transvaal through which he travelled, while to Dr. E. | 
Cohen, the eminent lithologist, “ Privat Docent” in the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, for the first knowledge of the geology of 
the Marabas Stad and Lydenburg formations, and the prominent 
features of the region between the gold-fields and Delagoa Bay. 
With the result of Mr. E. L. Dunn's and Dr. Atherstone’s geo- 
logical observations during their flying visits, [ am, unhappily, 
unacquainted. . 
-Tn the account published of his travels during the years 
1865-1872,+ Monch speaks of the northern slope of the Wit- 
waters Rand Plateau as being formed of rocks belonging to the 
silurian and metamorphic periods. The Magalies Berg he found 
to consist of white quartzite, which changes between compact 
and granular texture. The strike of the principal strata is from 
east to west, with considerable dip towards the north. Mauch 
found no fossils, but metalliferous veins, such as copper- 
pyrites, and thick layers of magnetic iron-ore. In the hill- 
ranges towards the east of the Rustenburg Flat, he observed a 
porphyritic formation and diorite, intersected with white fel- 
spar and leek-green hornblende. Speaking of the “ Highveld,” 
he fancies, from slight impressions of ferns on the surface of the 
sandstone-layers near the mouth of the Zuikerboshrand Kiver, 
that we have to do here with a coal-formation. The primitive 
rock shows itself as granite and gneiss on the eastern heads of | 
the Limpopo River. These are joined from the north by steep- 
raised, reddish-coloured, silky-shining, finely-stratified, muica- 
schist, capped with clay-slate, but principally quartzite and 
sandy graywacke-slate, These lower silurian rocks may be fol- 
lowed as far to the west as the Marico District, but there the 
clay-slates appear much thicker. Graphite and slate, con- 
taining crystals of chiastolite, are also well developed in some 
places, Above this graywacke formation is a layer of blueish 
silicious limestone, of vast extent and considerable thickness, 
but throughout horizontal, showing thinner anil thicker strata 
of dark or smoky flint. 
After describing the “cave” at Wonderfontein, near the 
sources of the Mooi River, on the main road from Pretoria to 


* On the 28th July, 1867. * | "es 
$ Carl Manch’s “Reisen im Innern yon Std Afrika,” 1965-1872. Exgin- 
gungsheft No. S7eau ‘ Peterm. Geogr. Mitthetlungen, Gotha, 1374. | 
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sfstroom, Mauch continues: “This limestone formation 

ch I must call Devonian, extends as far as the Higher 
Marico District, even as far as Lattaku (Kuruman) beyond 
the Harts River; some spurs are met with on the Middle 
Marico River, and at the junction of the Schoen Spruit with » 
the Vaal.” : 

South-east of Potchefstroom there is a range of small hills 
consisting of a dark-gray or black rock, containing white 
zeolite, which might be called amygdaloid porphyry. Within 
this group is an old mine in clay-slate, containing variegated 
copper-ore, but nobody knows who have been the miners. 
this neighbourhood we also notice greenstone for the first time, 
extending far south-west along the Vaal, increasing gradually 
in thickness towards the diamondiferous region, but changing 
afterwards in texture, stratification, and accessory minerals. 





* Mr. Hiner gives us the following geological synopsis of the 
territory explored by him from Potchefstroom to the Tatin in 
1869 : *¥— 


We must call this part of South Africa geologically poor, as 
‘it shows formations which have only small scientific interest. 
Voleanic rocks are not captivating in a lithological point of 
yiew, metamorphic rocks as everywhere a closed book, and poor 
Gn useful minerals besides, and the few sedimentary rocks 
pping up in the north and south of the country are desti- 
tute of fossils. What we can gather from the incomplete 
substratum is the following :— 
The geological structure can be defined in a few words: 
* round a granite core, the periphery of which does not appear 
to be a simple ellipse, but a many-limbed curve, lies a mantle 
of metamorphic rocks, which have been frequently fractured 
and intersected by greenstone; older sedimentary formations 
: sppeer in one place in the south and again under 20° s. lat. 
granite is of mineralogical interest only in places where . 
it forms a scarce variety with tile-red felsite (at the ems! 
everywhere else it shows its normal composition : flesh-coloured 
orthoclase, colourless quartz and black mica, nowhere distin- 
i minerals (with the exception of red copper- 
: at Lee’s farm on the Mangwe), or by metallic veins. 
eh yd rocks form a great variety: gneiss, white- 
. stone, hornblende, ferruginous mica-slate, clay-slate, chlorite- 
slate and granular limestone; and frequently they contain 
metallic minerals in other places,—here they appear nowhere to 
+ —— ———— — —— 
* “Geognostische Skizzen aus Sid-Ost Afrika,” von Adolf Hibner, ‘Peterm. « 
Mittheiluygen’ for 1872, part xi. i . 
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contain iniportant metallic beds, Of the oldest among them 
pas as mention the gneiss. Its extent is remarkably limited, 
it must be su that a good of it must have been 
destroyed again after being shatte We are led to believe 
this from the numerous gneiss-fragments appearing in the 
granite of the granite hills near Shoshong and on the Maha- 
lapsi. ‘Transitions of gneiss in the granite thro h gneiss- 
granite may be observed between Tati and Shasho. The 
absence of mica-slate, so often playing the mediator between 
granite and clay-slate in other places, is remarkable; the 
quartzite rendering a peculiar character to a landscape by its 
long rugged mountain ridges, as, for instance, near Potchefstroom 
and Rustenburg, originates no doubt from sandstone, as can be 
seen sometimes from its transitions, but it shows itself nowhere 
as the last of a series of transformations from gneiss, in which 
felspar and mica gradually recede. The sandstones appear to 
overlap quartzite, and on the Limpopo only do they lie 
direct on granite. Ferruginous mica-slate shows itself at the 
Tatin as a formation overlying chlorite-slate, and becomes 
interesting as it ap in the vicinity of auriferous strata. 
"The chlorite-slates show no transitions in the formations in 
which they are bedded, but stand unconnected everywhere : 
such is the case in the gneiss on the Shasha, and the same in 
the larger chlorite-slate region on the Tatin, where quartzite 
eg a form Sate beds, ae eco age RRL 
top layer. e r-crystalline sandstone, which is m 
imbedded in saat hic rocks, appears also in the oneal 
but gives no clue, and the interest attached to it on account of 
its accessory minerals must remain unsatisfied. The levelling 
heric influence has made the surface where it crops up 
almost completely flat, rendered conspicuous by a regular even- 
undulating contour. 
Although the greenstones claim the attention of the geo- 
“rapher, as they form whole chains of mountains near Shoshong 
and Rustenburg, and thus constitute a considerable portion of 
the region between Potchefstroom and the Inyati, yet they are 
important neither to the mineralogist nor the logist, as the 
consist mostly of a compact conglomerate 0 oligoclase 
hornblende, and seldom form varieties in stratification or texture. 
They appear to belong to the igneous rocks discovered by 
Livingstone in Central Africa, called by him “trap” or basaltic 
rock; there they form igneous dykes in the central 
valley, which takes the place of the original freshwater basin, 
but they are quite different from she: greenstone, Sa he 
observed between the Victoria Falls and ete, where they glaze 
‘clay-slate (poycellanite), and intersect coal-bearing stone (as 
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near Chicova); the same as with the amygdaloid of the 
English, which also re up in the great central valley men- 
tioned above, and of which I found a large horizontal bed in 
the Diamond District on the Vaal River. 

The formation of the Pilandsberg, which must certainly be 
reckoned among the greenstones as an igneous bed-rock, for 
it contains clay-slate and granite, not otherwise found in other 
greenstones, deserves the most attention. 

“The sedimentary rocks appear for the first time in lat. 
23° 30' s. and long, 26° 40’ 5. between the Serorume and the 
Limpopo. They are slightly upheaved sandstones; their age 
cannot be properly determined on account of the imperfectly- 

eserved remnants of plants, but very likely they felcae to 

Karoo formation. The same may be assumed of the rather 
brittle, horizontally-stratified sandstones in lat. 20° s., and long. 
29° ©, which show petrified woods. Are these latter perhaps of 
the same age as the sandstones which Livingstone found at 
Pungo Andongo (lat. 9° 40's, long. 15° 30' £.), at almost the 
same altitude, viz, 4000 feet, and in which he found petrified 
? Or those near Tete (lat. 16° 10's, long. 33° 55’ £.) 
at an altitude of 1500 feet, which show horizontal layers of 
coal covered by a strata of petrified palms and coniferm? 

As it is always of interest to separate the igneous and the 
metamorphic rocks according to their respective ages as far as 

it is possible to do so, I will not omit to g Saat some of the 
groups of the formations existing between Potchefstroom and 
yati (so far as they are no acknowledged sedimentary rocks), 

to which a different aze may be assigned :— 

1. The oldest formations appear to be hornblende, gneiss and 

anite-whitestone, for they are the only metamorphic rocks 

ak the latter, which occurs at the Seruli in alternate layers 
with the first mentioned) which appear as dykes in granite. 

2. Younger than these is doubtless the granite at the Mangwe, 
where it shows strata of hornblende, and the granite at the , 
Mahalapsi, where it shows dykes of gneiss. 

3. Next follow unstratified, mostly coloured quartzites (black, 

) which nowhere occur enclosed in granite, but mostl 
overlie the latter, as, for instance, at Ramaqueban, where a black: 
quartzite forms the highest mountains in the country, and also 
between the Kumalo Hiver and the Shashani ; : 

4, Younger than all the previous we must classify the red 
Pilandsberg igneous rock, showing protrusions of clay-slate 
and granite, as also the greenstones intersecting the granite 
at the Limpopo. Perhaps we, must add to these also the 


* a + 
greenstones penctrating the granite formations between Mangwe: _ 
and Inkwesi, and at the Shiahant Concerning the classification, 
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of the Rustenburg and Shoshong greenstones we can like-— Se 
wise only form suppositions, as they show no protrusions, = 
nor was it possible for me to observe whether er penetrate SB 
the metamorphic rocks or are covered by them. Their litho- i 
- logical similarity with the greenstones of the Orange Free State — 3 
and Natal, which penetrate a thousandfold the Karoo forma- 
tion, renders it very likely that they also-belong to this last. 
group. s 


- Dr. E. Cohen thus reports on the geological features of the 
country near Marabas Stad, and the region between Lyden- — 
burg and Delagoa Bay :— | 

avabas Stad.*—Coming from Pretoria, after passing the 
deserted village of Potgieters Rust (Makapans Poort), we enter 
the region of an immense system of metamorphic slate, The 
dip and strike change a good deal, as cannot be expected other- 
wise in contorted and flexured strata, but on the whole a 
strike from east to west can be observed. The strata are very 
steep ; the dip (principally to the north, but sometimes to the 
east or west) varies between 35° and 39°. In petrographic rela- 
tion these formations vary considerably, as is mostly the case 
in compact metamorphic strata, Among a series of formations 
we will mention talcose-slate, chlorite-slate, ferruginous mica- 
slate, clay-slate, amphibole-slate, rocks similar to sandstone, 
and a very characteristic rock-formation of great extent, the 
go-called calico-rock, formed by alternate layers of quartz and 
iron-ore. ‘The separate layers are mostly very thin, but at 
Yserberg (Ironhill), the top of which principally consists of this 
formation, the iron-ores increase considerably in some parts and 
are worked by the natives. They consist principally of hydrate of 
iron and lepidokrit, which minerals have ori ginated very likely 
from magnetic iron. Here and there between the strata of the 
metamorphic formations appear middle-grained diorites with 
globular-shaped nodules. ‘hese are lithologically so distinetly 
ivided from the former that I must consider them intrusive 
dykes, ‘The basis of the system of metamorphic slates is formed 
ite which rises in several small hills on the road from 
rateling to Zebedeli’s Kraal. The granite is blueish-gray, 
mostly close-grained, and consists of light felspar and quartz, 
and dark magnesian mica. Diorites closely resembling the 
above-mentioned appear also in the granite in the shape of 
dykes. If thisobservation is correct, it would be a decided proof 


* 





* * ‘Neues Jahrbuch fiir pete Ceokcat und Palwontologie,” 1873. 
»'Mittheilungen an Prof. G. Leonhard’ by Dr. E. Cohen, dated 16th. 
March, 1873. , P 
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a } structure similar to ite, and which belong to the 
series of metamorphic rocks. e slates are discordantly over- 
pe: only Bg very hard and compact sandstone, of great abun- 
ance in the Transvaal, which, on account of its quartzose appear- 
ance, is mostly taken for quartzite. This formation is called 


_ Lower Devonian on the newest map of Petermann, but I do not 


know on whose authority. However, I do not doubt that we 
have to do here with very old formations. In the south-west 
follows hard silicions limestone, rich in layers and nests of 
quartz varieties. The limestone ahs e sandstone, and 
is similar to that found on the Kaap (Griqualand West). In 
the south of the Transvaal, formations are also found which 
ety with this limestone that one can hardly doubt 
the extensive region lying between.t 

Until now only such quartz-reefs have proved auriferous 
48 appear in the metamorphic slates ; the numerous reefs in the 
granite seem to contain nogold. There the quartz-reefs follow, 
w they can be ascertained without doubt, the strike of the 
slates, For this reason they extend mostly from east to west. 


- If the slates strike locally north to south, it is the same with the 


artz as at Mont Maré near Marabas Stad. A very interest- 
ing spot is to be found in the neighbourhood of Eersteling. 
Here an auriferous reef (Pi g’s Reef) runs h. 12 ; if one follows 


the reef to the south, it disappears suddenly, and the slates 


then strike east to west. Unfortunately the clue (aufschluss) is 


rather insufficient. The quartz is very changeable in its out- 


ward ap ce; sometimes very compact, close and clean, 
then fall of cavities, easily beckons aid richly imbedded 
with iron-oxide-hydrate; then again, white and greasy shining, 
blueish-gray and glassy. Sometimes it contains many rock- 
enclosures (protrusions) as is the case at Mont Maré. Even in 








* Mr. Davis, assistant to Prof. erg ik ate the following report on the 
se rem forwarded to him by Mr. — 
es ing,’ North and South Dyke. A dolerite with much angite and little 
te. 


” 

ma 
*Eorsteling, East and West - Dinabase includes hornblende, much 

alolerite; felepar apparently altered. 

t In the *Geognostische Skizzen aus Sid-Ost Afrika,’ von A. Hiibner, pub- 
lished in ‘Petermann'’s Geogr. Mittheilungen’ for 1872, I have looked in 
vain for any statements throwing light on nature of the strata referred to. 
Hiibner seems inclined to class the sediments in the north of the Transvaal 
under the Karoo formation, under which People in Africa are fond of classing 
everything that is not quite clear; the same as lithologists often class formations 
of origin among the greenstones.—Note of Dr. Cohen. 

» 
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oné and the same reef the physical rties of the quartz are 
not always the same. The ae seat ld is also different 
in the places where it is found. Button’s near Eersteli 
pieces containing gold are observable with the naked eye; some 
are quite covered with larger closely-joined pieces. The gold in 
the Mont Maré Reef is spread in such fine Serpe that it is 
difficult to discover a 1 flake with the naked re As the 
machinery is only ex in some months, nothing can be 
said regarding the yield. The information obtained so far has 
been gained from picked specimens, not from any arene 
sample taken from the main reef, which is about 3 feet thi 
The principal questions: Will the reef maintain its quality 
lower down? and Whether the gold is found on the who reef 
as far as it is known to extend Yabout 24 miles)? can only be 
answered when the mining operations have more advanced.* 
At present the quartz is only brought to the surface in two 
places, and the greatest depth amounts to 30 feet. Besides the 
gold, I have found iron-pyrites, copper-pyrites, malachite, silver- 
glance or richly argentiferous galena, and iron-glance in the 
quartz, but i in small quantities. 

Alluvial gold has also been found in the neighbourhood: of 
Eersteline and Marabas Stad to a small extent. For reasons 
explained by Dr, Cohen in the publication referred to, alluvial 
gold will never be found in this locality in payable quantities. 

The ion between rg and Delagoa ans pT Dr. 
Cohen’s valuable and most mpeg Neri it will be found 
that he divides the territory between Lydenburg and Delagoa 
Bay into three distinct plateaux-terraces the more so, he says, 
‘as with the alterations in the level are closely combined 
differences in the irrigation, timber, fauna, and geological 
<ombination.” 

These three plateaux are :— 

1. The High Mountain Country broken by many ravines and 

evalleys between Lydenburg and the steep ridge descendi 

$ miles east of Spitzkop, in a straight line 26 miles broad. It 

contains an immense formation of clay-slates with stratified 

sandstone ledges, capped here and there by dolomite ; it is wild 

and bare of wood, but rich in running water. Only in the 
* 

and 











Iam able to state here, that since Dr. Cohen visited Eersteling, suitable 
powerful machinery bas been erected there at a considerable cost to the 
Crethica. sow (May, 187 has proved a very good one, and that the quartz is 
yi now (May, 1876) from 4 to 4 sa? ype 
This yield has, subsequently to May, 1 76, almost entirely céased, and cannot 
now be worked with profit November, 1877. 
} *Exiiuterndo Bemerkungen Vo einer Reise von L 
Yurg nach den Goldfeldern,’ Von Dr. E. Cohen. Hamburg, L- 
and Co, 1875, °° 4 
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immediate vicinity of egertins farms are scattered about ; 
reread of the country is totally deserted, or very partially 
inhabi 


2. The Mountain Country between the first plateau and the 
eastern slopes of the Lobombo Mountains, divided into four 
intermediate belts. Crystalline are almost the gnly rocks 
found here, chiefly granite ; and on the eastern slope, nelaanyis 
and quartz-porp ayy. A great part of this territory is very 
rich Im game an mighty trees, which accumulate here and 
there intoa forest. The existing water is mostly running ; besitles 

ruits and small rivers there are two considerable streams, the 

gwenya, or Crocodile River, and the Umkomati to pase 
Beyond the Ingwenya, scattered branches of the Amaswasi tribe 
occupy the mountain country ; to the north-west of this river 
the country is quite uninhabited. The whole zone has in the 
direction of the road a width of 744 miles. 

3. The Coastlands between the Lobombo Mountains and 
the Indian Ocean. ay in the western portion appear low hill- 
ranges of porphyry and melaphyre. The otherwise very level 
country is covered with black, marshy soil (the furf of the 
‘Transvaal boer), in some parts covered with recent sea-sand. 
Palms appear, which give a tropical appearance to the vegeta- 
tion; and the country is moderately studded with trees of 
middling size, similar in character to the Bush Veldt on the 
elevated plateau of the interior of South Africa, Very little 

eis met with, and only standing water (at least during 
the winter). The seaboard is free from the tsetse. The 
atmosphere is very close, even in winter, and the change is 
soon felt after descending the Lobombo Mountains, only a 
few hundred metres high. This last terrace is about 39 miles 
broad, and is mostly inhabited by the Amatonga, 

For a detailed description of these different terraces I must 
refer the reader to the work published by Dr. Cohen. 


De. E. Honvn’s Travels.*—The account of Dr. Holub's trip 
from the Diamond Fields-via Christiana, Marico, and Shoshong, 
to the Zambesi, as far as published, gives only a rough sketch of 
the geological features of the region traversed by him. Con- 
cerning the so-called “ ruins of Mosogra,” between Christiana and 
Bloemhof, which caused some sensation at the time of their dig- 
covery, I find that Dr. Holub agrees with Dr. Cohen and Mr. 
“Dunn, who visited the place before him (the former in Janna 
1873), that the “ ornaments found at the saltpan, supposed to be 

—————— ———— $< + __ - 

* “Dr. Emil Holut’s Reiso in Sid Afrika” to September, | 

blished in * Petermann’s Geogr. bittheliungen/ 106 went ba p. 7. rile 
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the remnints of old buildings, are not formed by human hand, but 


by some strange freak of nature.” He gives no reason for this 
assertion as Dr. Cohen does in a letter addressed to Professor 
Leonhard, published in Germany.* He mentions the rage! 
of a copper-mine at Malmani Spruit; rich iron-slate he fo 

close to the sources of the Matebe, one mile to the west of Moilo; 


= 


. P =e’, 
ee ee ees 


while as one of the “ most productive places in ores” he namesa __ 


certain farm on the sources of the Notuani, He says further:— 
“ My explorations in the District of Marico have convinced me 
that this must be the richest district of the Transvaal, not only 
in metals, but also in regard to the fertility of the soil; the 
whole region enjoys a superabundance of springs and spruits, 
promising a better future to this part of the country than all 
the auriferous wealth of the other districts.” 

Dr. Holub was prevented from exploring the gold-mine 
which he knew to exist in the Dwarsberg Range, but he saw 
“quartz gold, the same as is found in Tati,” im the hands of a 
boer living in that locality. The geological formation of the 
Bush Veldt he describes as similar to that found in other parts of 
the Transvaal: viz., gray limestone, felspatic and quartz rocks, 
and rich iron-slate beds. In a few places the gray limestone 
shows on the surface, and the rocky parts of the lower hills are 
overlaid with deep red quartz, either rich iron-sand or white 
lime-sand, In the northern parts of the Bush Feld, in the bed 
of the Betchuana Spruit, are dark-slate beds rich with mica, 
The same gneiss and granite rocks, and also very rich quartz 
with gold-shining mica, reddish slate, rich in different kinds of 
metals, and red quartz rocks, are to be found on the banks of 
the Groot Marico, north of the Bush Veldt. The last-mentioned 
rocks are also found along the Limpopo River, covered with red 

uartzic, gravelly, hard sandstone; these again, in many 
places, are orenanved with soft sandy stones, The line of 
saltish ground, or salt, containing river-beds and saltpans, is 
nothing more than a continuation of the line between Christiana, 
Bloemhof, the Kunynana Hills, and Malopo River, from whence, 
I believe, it runs y.w. to the Kalihari Desert, and from there 
NE. to the Serorume. The geological formations of such 
plages, which contain rich salt, consist of very soft, white sand- 
stones, and like that of Klame’s Saltpan, two beds of vertical 
and horizontal white Karoo shells, 

In conclusion, we will mention here, that Dr. Holub claims 
to have discovered an outlet of the YZouga River to the 
Shasha, “when its waters become sufficiently hich,” but this 
outlet we find already marked on some old maps, as, for instance, 

* «Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie,’ &c., 1878: Briefwechsel, Dr. Cohen to 
Prof. Leonhard, Pretoria, 25rd January, 1873. 
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__ The knowledge of the considerable mineral wAilth of the 
‘Transvaal becomes more and more developed every day through 
the scientific researches of travellers exploring the country in 
all directions, and the mining operations pepe | earrigd 
on at present. The principal minerals found are gold, copper,’ 
lead, cobalt, iron and coal. 
_ Gold—The first traces of gold within the limits of the 
Transvaal were found by Mauch in July, 1868, on the north 
side of the Olifants River, near the Murchison Range, visited 
two years later by Button. On the Slst August, 1871, E, 
Button discovered auriferous quartz and alluvial deposits at 
Eersteling, between Makapans Poort and Marabas Stad, where 
mining-operations were carried on for some time. On the 6th 
ey: 1873, the first alluvial gold was discovered near 
the Blyde River, in the District of Lydenburg, by Messrs, 
Parsons, McLauchlin, and Valentine; and on the l4th May 
following, the locality was officially proclaimed as a payable 
gold-field by the Transvaal Government. Since then, auriferous 
reefs have been discovered in different parts of the 
country, viz.,in the District of Waterberg, on the farm * Buffels- 
oa not far from Nylstroom; at Blauwbank (Witwaters 
Rand); on the Crocodile River, south of Lydenburg; in the 
Amaswasi Country, not far from the line of the projected 
railway which is to connect Delazoa Bay with New deotland: 
at the sources of the Schoen Spruit, in the District of Potchef- 
stroom; in the Dwars Berge, District Marico: and in July 
1875, alluvial gold was found on the town commonage of 
Pretoria. . 


Copper —Several of the varieties of copper-ore, such as cop 
am copper-pyrites, and variegated copper-ore, are found ale 
ifferent parts of the Transvaal, particularly in the Districts of 
Lydenburg, Zoutpansberg, Pretoria, Rustenburg, and Marico 
The latest discoveries we have heard of are at Malmani Spruit 
(Marico), and another 10 miles west of Pilgrim’s Rest, All 
of these appear to be old workings, excavated to a depth 
of from 20 to 40 feet, probably by Kaffirs. A variety of co per 
ornaments are worn by the natives in the northern parts of the 
Transvaal, made by themselves; and we have seen beautiful 
poums of almost pure ore sfhelted into ingots and bars by 
ngtives of Zoutpansberg- None of these mines have been* 
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worked by white labour, and nothing can therefore be said as 
to their probable value or yield. The country round the 
Kaffir chief Palamboro, north of Olifants River, is said to be 
particularly rich in copper-ores. 





_ Lead.—An abundance of galena is found in all parts of the — 
Transvaal, and some of it is rather argentiferous. It is found — 


mostly in the Districts of Lydenburg, Pretoria, and Marico. 


In the latter district, mining operations have been carried on _ 


for some time. 


- Cobalt.—Cobalt-glance was discovered by Mauch in 1871, _ 


on the banks of the Salons River, a small stream flowing into — 
the Olifants River, north of Middelburg. It is said that traces _ 


‘, 
Deukt decry ins does on the 


have also been found in Marico, Rustenburg, and Zoutpansbere 
districts, 

fron.—All the varieties of this ore—iron-glance clay, iron- 
stone, brown iron-ore, magnetic iron, &e.—are found in the 


Iron is equal in quality to the best Swedish. 

Coal—The existence of immense coal-beds must be con- 
sidered the principal wealth of the Transvaal. The whole of 
the south-eastern part, from the Natal Seca through the 
districts of Utrecht and Wakkerstroom, as far as New Scotland, 


and even higher up, is one extensive coal-field, branching off , 


to the east as far as Hlafunga’s Kraal, near St. Lucia Lake, 
and to the north-west as far as Steenkool Spruit (about 57 miles. 
8.E. from Pretoria), and south-west, across the Buffalo and Klip 
Rivers into Natal and the Orange Free State. ‘The coalon the 
Belela’s Berg, between Wakkerstroom and Utrecht, cropping out. 
on the face of the mountain in a seam of more than 10 feet 
thickness, is of very superior quality, and is extensively used for 
the household and smithy; and to the farmers living on the 
elevated plateau at New Scotland, and along the High Veldt, 
where wood is scarce, it is almost the only fuel used. Con- 
cerning the qualities of this coal for steam purposes, we 
subjoin the following Report of Mr. Wilson, Superintendent of 
Gasworks, Capetown, taken from a Colonial paper :— 


_ Transvoal Coal,—Mr. Wilson, Shon ete pr of Gasworks in Capetown, 
has analysed two samples of Transvaal coal, phe seuuple telken, Cows Ey Ieee 
Watermeyer be consid: very good for gne<making domestic use, but not 
as good as Welsh coal for steam, ‘The other sample was taken down by the 
President, and yielded no less than 78°20 per cent. carbon and only 7-20 per 
Raider Te aly assimilating with the Welsh coal used on the ape 
Railway line, which yields 81-0 per cent, carbon and 6-40 per cent. ash. Mr, 
Wilson is highly satisfied with regul waste emg Es aeons dit 
J a 


trecht district), will ultimately prove of greater value to the State than any 


‘different parts of the Transvaal; but the ores are only used by 
the natives in making weapons and ornaments, Some of the 


* 
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, gold or diamond field, All that is wanted is an easy outlet and ¢heap trans- 
port to the coast, then farewell to the importation of Welsh Prete 


Forests axp Bus. 
_ ‘The traveller passing through the Transvaal from the diamond- 


fields to the gold-fields along the main postal route, or from 
Spots 


ria to Natal, will find the country rather pootly wooded, 
only patches of the common mimosa-thorns appearing here and 
‘there to break the monotony of the extensive plains, But in 
the more mountainous parts—Marico, north of Magalies Berge, 
Pretoria, and Lydenburg—the bush becomes more dense, and 


contains some fine timber of considerable size and value. In 


some parts of the Transvaal, such as Utrecht, and all along the 
‘eastern slopes of the Drakensberg Range up to Zoutpansbens, 
‘there are forests of no mean extent or trifling value. Un- 
fortunately, nothing is done to arrest their total destruction 
and secure their growth in accordance with the principles of 
forest economy, culture and administration, practised in other 


countries. 

The * Pongola Bush” covers about 6000 acres of land, a quarter 
of which has been reserved by Government for railway purposes. 
But a large extent of well-timbered country belongs to private 
parties. The value of timber sawn may be estimated at 30002 
pert annum, but treble that amount in value of growing-under- 
wood has been destroyed annually for want of proper super- 
vision.” In consequence of this wanton destruction and waste, 
‘the bush is said to be nearly worked out, and the wood is 
oy obtained high up on the “ krauzes” and rocks, 

We are told that there is a fine forest as yet untouched on 
the Lobombo range of hills, where the Pongola River passes 
through the mountain, It is called Inhlatakulu by the Ama- 
tonga, who live in that part of the country. There is an 
extensive Government Bush in the district of Zoutpansberg, 
known under the name of “Hout Bosch,” which extends for 
miles and miles right into Matyatye’s Country, The timber * 
= principally in the ravines and kloofs of the hills, like in 

Natal, and a splendid stream of water, called “ Broeder Stroom,” 
eapable of working a large and powerful saw-mill, runs through 
‘the bush, There is another extensive “ bush" where Sand River 
flows through the Zoutpansberg Mountain-range. 

The so-called * Bush Veldt,” stretching over the whole breadth 
of the country from Marico to Lydenburg, north of the 26th 
degree of latitude, also contains some valuable timber, but of 
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* A sawyer paying a licence of 10], per annum ia allowed to cut w 
likes, and ds it the most convenient. oe 
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smaller growth and value, such as the different Acacia Species, 
he Bookenboitt or Cape Beach ab hanae the Zuikerbosh 
(Protea), Kameeldoorn (Acacia Gira aes), and numerous species 
of arborescent shrubs. The farmers inhabiting the southern 
parts of the ‘Transvaal, particularly those living on the Hich 
Veldt, are in the habit of moving with their stock to the 
Bush Veldt during the winter season, Where the grass remains 
green, affording splendid pasturage for cattle. a 
The wanton usage of setting fire to the “veldt” at certain” 
Periods during the winter-months—a practice which either 
totally destroys or greatly retards the growth of bush and — 
trees, while it does not improve the Pusturage—is greatly to _ 
be deplored. The Jaw is rather severe against this crying evil, 
but from some reason or other has not been able to prevent — 
these conflagrations, which often eause the logs of life and pro- 
perty besides the destruction of timber. 


The following tabulated list of the principal timber-trees 
found in the diferent parts of the Transvaal has been compiled 
from information supplied to the writer by Mr. Paul Maré, of 
Marabas Stad, and Mr. E. F. Rathbone, of Chirley Valley, near 
Utrecht, both residents for many years in their separate dis- 
tricts; while Mr, A. F. Schubart, the Curator of the Potchel- 
stroom Museum, has kindly supplied a list of wood-samples 
we to the Museum, which are marked (*) in the table. 

ere tle proper botanical name was not known, Dr. Pappe’s 
Silva Capensis has been consulted. 
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There are a great many other trees and arborescent shrubs, 
which are mostly used for firewood and other domestic pk psi 
such as Kaflir Wachteen-beetja: Aa jes Doorn; Wilde Ser- 


ringen; Travenbosh; Spekboom (Pterocelastrus typi ye i 
j ; two or three different species of — 


Katdoorn (Seutia capensis 





} 


- 


Tuwaibosh A eas Buffeldoorn (Burchellia capensis); and the — 
\ 


Common 


ilgeboom (Salix); the latter mostly along the banks s 


of the rivers in the southern parts of the Transvaal. The _ 


Baobab, or Cream-of-Tartar tree, is also found on the northern 


limits of the Transvaal, between the Blaauwberg and Zoutpans- 


berg Ranges and the Limpopo, This tree grows toan enormous 


size, There are some very large ones on the Brak River, an — 
afiluent of the Sand or Hout, and we hear of*one close to the — 


Limpopo measuring 183 feet in circumference. The late 
Thomas Baines mentions three specimens he met with in 


the Matabele Country, of respectively 40, 50, and 63 feet in 


girth, 
THe Denacoa Bay Ramway, 

With regard to the projected railway from Lourengo Marques 
to New Scotland, we subjoin the following Report, kindly snp- 
plied to us by R. T. Hall, Esq., cz, who has made a flyi ig 
survey of the line, and has been entrusted with the worl by 
the ausveal Government :— 

“ Lourengo Marques, the maritime terminus of the Transvaal 
Railway, is situate on the western shore of Delagoa Bay, in 
latitude 25° 58’ s. and longitude 32° 36’ 57" 5." 

* The railway commences near the shore at the north end of 
the town, under the hill, and, passing through a grove of tall 
coco-nut trees and Juxuriant vegetation, skirts the shore for a 
short distance above the swamp which bounds the west side of 
the town, and then proceeds inland to the Matollo River, a 
small stream flowing into English River or the harbour of 
Lourengo Marques. 

“ The country between the town and the Matollo is extremel 
fertile, varied in its productions from rank vegetation to well- 
cultivated crops; the soit is sandy and slightly oxidised with 
iron. Tobacco, sugar, arrowroot, and cotton, in addition to 
cereals, may be grown thronghout the district; but. little 
advantage is taken by the natives of this favourable position, 

““ The Matollo is to be crossed by an iron bridge several miles 
from its mouth, where its contracted span offers a favourable 
site for the work. 


“ After crossing the Matollg the line trends south-west to the 


* AccoMling to Raper, lat, 25° 53° 2” s, and long, $2° 36 7" xg. 
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Jerre’s Notes on some of the Physical and 
Umbelosi River, passing through a bushy coun: interspersed 
here and there with a few large trees of Thite-betked mimosa, 
and occasionally tall cactii may be seen taking advantage of 
the friendly support of their more stable brethren, while thick 
masses of creepers may be found in almost every Jarge bush, 

_* At the kraal of the old Amatonga chief named Umbouaan 
(on the northern bank of the river opposite Bombei), the rail- 
Way approaches within a short distance of the Umbelosi, about 
18 ais from Lourenco Marques. To this point the river 
is navigable for shallow-built boats, and affords the opportunity: 
which the engineer has taken advantage of, to commence the 
railway at this point and carry on the work in both directions. 
Tron barges witha small tug are now on their way from Euro 
for the “fl a f conveying the material from the ship's side. 
in the Bay to this point. 

“The country from Umbouaan to Lourengo is comparatively 
flat, but rather more undulating as the coast is approached: the 
gradients are easy, and work comparatively light. 
| “From Umbouaan the line runs for about 6 miles in 
| westerly direction to a small stream near Saguaan Hill, and 
here a bend in the Umbelosi brings the river again close 
: to the railway. The river is now skirted for another 6 or 7 
miles to the point of the Laboufaan Hills, a spur of the Lo- 

bombo Mountains. Here another small stream is crossed, and 
a pretty wooded country opens out to the Lobombo, The 
course is now tolerably straizht, the Umbelosi, Winding its 
way to the same point on the Lobombo, is far away to the south 

“The Lobombo Mountains are penetrated by the Umbelosi 
in a deep gorge, named Umbelosi Poort, an through this. 
postage the river and railway ran together. The scenery in 
the Poort is extremely pretty; the sides in some places bein 
somewhat i ages and at others cleft by deep wooded 
ravines. e Poort is 7 miles long, and somewhere about its 
centre is the boundary between the Portuguese possessions and 
Amaswasi-land, 

“ Umbelosi Poort is 40 miles from Lourengo Mar tes, and im 
the Poort, about 44 or 45 miles from ‘the Bay, the dret Beotion 
of the railway, or Portuguese portion, called the Lobombo. 
Railway, terminates, 

“The elevation of the railway is here about 400 feet above 

« the sea, while the mountain towers some 1500 feet above it. 

In the Poort the railway crosses the Umbelosi on an iron 
bridge about 75 yards long, and on emerging from this moyn- 
ere ae pen vista, extending to se Drakensberg, and 
prettily dotted with trees, presenta itse if, with an a = 
unbounded flat on either ie * bape? 
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* The ‘railway now runs west through a fertile country, in- 
terspersed here and there with Amaswasi kraals and large 
meaiie ia The railway works are light, and gradients 


easy. This portion of the country, as well as that below the 


Lobombo, abounds in game of great variety, but fearfully 
infested with the tsetse-fly. Buffaloes, blue wildebceste, koodoo, 
and smaller varieties of the deer tribes, may be frequently 
seen; and lions, though rarely seen, are heard at night; occa- 
sionally, too, yon see a fresh spoor of an elephant, but these 
aa are nearly all exterminated. 

“At about 10 miles from the Poort, the White Umbelosi 
Hiver is crossed by an iron bridge. This river is a branch of 


_the Umbelosi, and joins the Black Umbelosi.a few miles to- 


the north; a further run of some 16 or 17 miles brings the 
railway to the first ridge, called Umleeba, which divides the 
Li) bet and lowland countries. In crossing the ridge, a great. 
change in the face of the country takes place. The fly is left 
at the ridre, and immediately on crossing it searcely a bush or 
tree isto be seen, Kaffir kraals of the Amaswasi are seen here 
and there, and cattle abound in every direction, but not a head 
of game or wild beast is to be found. 

“From Umleeba the country becomes more difficult for rail- 
way-making. Valleys run down on every side, but by keeping 
along the watershed between the White and Black Umbe ogi, 
heavy works are avoided. The gradients sometimes become 
somewhat severe, rising to 1 in 50 and 1 in 45 for short 
lengths, until the foot of Uyskobane’s Hill is reached, about 
“9 miles from the Bay. Here the ascent to the Drakensberg 
regring, 

“The railway works now become yery interesting from the 
frequent crossing of valleys by viaducts varying in height from 
40 to 100 feet, necessitated by leaving the watershed and 
Searping round the hill-sides; gradients and curves are here 
steep and sharp. A gradient of 1 in 50 for about 4 miles 
brings us to the foot of the precipitous face of the mountain, 
which rises 1500 feet almost perpendicularly, The scenery 
becomes grand; huge irregular mountains bound the view on 
every hand but east. The line now runs north under the face 
of the mountain, and passes in round a brow abutting on the 
Black Umbelosi River, and at its terminus among the hills 
behind the mountain, attains a heizht of about 3600 feet above 
the sea, and a distance of about 108 miles from Lourenco 
“The scenery here is very interesting, bounded on every-side 


+by mountains so locked together that it seems almost impos- 


sible to finds a way through which a railway can be made. 
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Kraals now become very scattered and thinly popetated mealie 
gardens are Mt Maco but cattle abound, and find good pas- 
‘turage in the valleys and on sides of the mouritains. The present 
awe terminus is about 8 miles from Lotiti (Ditin), the 

ate king’s kraal, and about the same distance, “as the crow 
flies,” in the south-west from Inkezaan, the kraal of the present 
Amaswasi king, Umbandeen, but to reach either a detour of 
some 2() miles must be made, 

“To the proposed terminus a good road from the watershed 
between the Little Usutu and Umkomatie rivers, above the 
‘souree of the Umbelosi, can be constructed at an inconsider- 
able cost, and when once the watershed is attained from the 
ihn natural road exists to the interior. 

de sal urther extension of the railway, which must sooner 


“or later be made to render it available for opening up'the coal- 


fields in the neighbourhood of Klipstapel, can be readily earried 
out at an expense not greater than the mountain portion of 
the present railway, and that for a length of about 10 miles, 
when the watershed would be reached, and the railway cheaply 
and rapidly extended to any part of the Transvaal.” 





XI.—The Desert of Atacama (Bolivia). By 
Jostan HArprnG, A... 


Tue part of the desert of Atacama in which I was engaged 
was principally the southern part of the coast province of 
Bolivia, between the range of mountains containing the silver- 
mines of Caracoles and the coast. 

Twas chiefly occupied as engineer in the construction of a 
railway from the port of Antofagasta to Las Salinas, for the 
* Antofagasta Saltpetre and Railway Company.” The object of 
the railway was to convey “caliche” (nitrate of soda in its crude 
state) from the deposits in Las Salinas to the coast for the 
pose of purifying it for shipment. I occasionally took journeys 
into unexplored parts of the desert in search of new deposits of 
saltpetre, when | invariably took my instruments with me for 
the purpose of connecting, ly trigonometrical and astronomical 
observations, the position of any important point with my rail- 
way and other surveys. [ was thus dnighiten to construct a 
complete map of the greater part of the country from the coast 
for 100 miles inland. 

General Desoription—In this part of the desert there are two 
distinct and principal ranges of ‘hills lying between the coast 
and the Andes, The first, called the coast Tange rises almost 

* 
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HARprxo on the Desert of Atacama (Bolivia). 
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directly ‘from the sea (in many places so abruptly as not to s 5 


allow of a passage along the shore, but generally from a quarter 
to half a mile distant), to a height of 1820 feet asa minimum 
and about 6000 feet as a maximum. The former was the 


~ point selected for the passage of the Antofagasta railway. 


After passing the coust range, the country rises with a toler- ) 
ably uniform gradient,'along the main valleys, to the range of — 
Caracoles. ‘ 


Between Caracoles and the coast there are many isolated ep 


groups of hills, the most important being Cerro Negro, whieh 
rises to a height of about 11,000 feet above the sea. : 
The Caracoles range rises first in a series of terraces, one 


- behind the other, to a height of 8900 feet (where the town of — 
Placilla is situated), and then more abruptly in peaks and ridges 


to a height of 10,000 feet. 

Behind Caracoles are a few isolated groups of hills and small 
ranges, and then the great dry lake of Atacama at the foot of 
the Andes. This part of the country is very little known, and 
by me entirely unexplored. 

Among the hills lying between the Caracoles and coast 

es there are many dry watercourses and lakes, which appear 
to have been formed by violent and sudden showers, and not 
by continuous rivers. 

All the valleys have, at some remote period, had an exit — 
to the sea, but many have become blocked up in the follow- 
ing manner., The mountains being nearly all bare rocks, the 
rapid variations of temperature cause them to splinter and 
erack, and fall away into heaps of angular stones. Violent 
storms of rain then sweep the gravel down into the valley, but 
have not sufficient force to carry it away to the sea, and, the 
valley being choked, the water from inland has no outlet, and 
so forms a luke. The immense amount of débris filling up the 
valleys in this way may be imagined by considering the state 
of things at the Salar del Carmen, where is situated a small 
establishment for the purifying of saltpetre. A well im the 
dry lake is 290 feet deep, and the bottom is still in alluvial 
deposit, whilst the outlet by which the railway passes, and 
under which is evidently the old bed of the valley, is 120 feet 
higher than the bed of the lake, or 410 feet higher than the 


bottom of the well. . 


The Geological Formation is almost entirely igneous: the 
greater part of the rocks being granite, and porphyry and 
ie nite, with, in the coast range, some metamorphic rocks, In 

srucoles, where the silver-mines are, the formation is Jurassic, — 
with porphyry; the principal°veins of ore having porphyry on 


” one side, and limestone on the other, The existence of a large 
* 


* * 
a 3 
: 
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number of ammonites gave the name to the range+caracol 
meaning a spiral, I re of no other stratified rocks in this 
part of the desert. 

_ Climate—On the coast the temperature is very equable, vary- 
ing in Antofagasta from a maximum in summer of 82° Fahr. 
in the shade, to a minimum of 52° in the winter. There are 
‘also usually two or three slight showers of rain fall during the 
winter, but seldom enough to wet the surface of the ground. 
The wind is almost invariably a gentle sea-breeze by day and 
a land-breeze at night. . 

Passing the coast-range, the climate changes wonderfully. In 

the Salar del Carmen, although only 64 miles in a straight line 
from the sea, and 1700 feet high, the cold in winter is very 
‘severe, and the wind blows almost a gale every day. The heat 
in summer is not very t here, but it increases rapidly as 
you go inland. In Las Salinas, where are the principal deposits 
of nitrate of soda, the temperature is very variable, especially 
between night and day. This is, I suppose, in a great measure 
owing to the very dry atmosphere and to the ground being 
covered with salts, which cause a very rapid radiation of the 
heat at night. 
- Thad commenced a more detailed registry of the tempera- 
tures in Las Salinas, when my thermometers were destroyed by 
a whirlwind; but I have registered a minimum shade tem- 
. ture, at 7 A.M. in the winter, of 7° Fahr., and at 11 o'clock 
the same day 95° in the shade, being arise of 91° in 4 hours. 
Tn summer the shade-temperature ranges between about 40° 
at night and 130° in the day. I have frequently noted the 
temperature of the ground at 1 p.m. at 145° Fahr. The air is 
so dry that a piece of thick note-paper if folded and pressed 
with a paper-knife will break in two when opened out. 

Dry as the climate now is, and has evidently been for geo- 
logical periods, there is abundant evidence on the face of the 
eountry to show that violent rain-storms have taken place 
there,which, having nothing to absorb them, have rushed off 
in terrific torrents down the steep slopes of the mountains, 
rolling boulders of many tons’ weight in their course, It is 
impossible to say how often these storms have occurred, but 
probably the intervals have been hundreds of years, and then 
they have been very local. One such storm happened near 
Pan de Azucar, in Chile, about 30 years ago, when the torrent 
Wis 80 great as to sweep away some teape of copper ore, a black- 
smith’s fi some carts, and one woman, Although the storm 
only lasted a few hours, and the place was some seven miles 
from the sea, there was never a tice of these things found. 

The hills in this district contain & few copper-mipes, but they ~ 
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oF ws 
are not df much importance. The ony export worth mention-— z 
ing, besides the silver of Caracoles, is the nitrate of soda, which 
exists in several places, the principal being Las Salinas, where __ 
the “caliche ” is of excellent quality, ranging from 30 per cent. 
to 80 per cent of nitrate, and is in some places 12 feet in 
thickness. ~ 


~~ 


ae 3 
It is found in a bed extending over the ground and follow- __ 
ing all its undulations, generally covered with a crust con- __ 


taming a large proportion of sulphate of zinc and common eA 


salt, which varies in thickness from 1 to 6 feet. Guano, 
birds’ feathers in excellent preservation, and even some skele- 
tons of birds are found in the caliche, sometimes at a depth of — 
10 or 12 feet from the surface of the ground. These thi a 34 
and many others too numerous to mention, lead me to support —__ 
the theory advanced by the best chemists on the coast, that 
the nitrate of soda has been formed from a mixture of guano 

with seaweed when this part of the country was at the sea- 
level. As the deposits A i Las Salinas are 4000 to 5000 feet 
above the sea, this must have been many thousands of years 





ago. 

There is no water south of the river Loa, so that all the 
water required both for men and animals has to be distilled 
from the sea or from water obtained in wells. Even that used 
in the locomotive engines of the Railway Company is distilled 
from the sea in Antofi and carried all the way (80 miles) 
to Las Salinas for the double journey. 

This part of the desert, excepting the town of Cobija, has 
been populated within the last nine years. 

The on the map give the heights in feet above sea- 
level. lake-beds are coloured brown. 





XIl.—The Kingani River, East Africa. By Frepericx 
Hotmwoop, Assistant-Political Agent, Zanzibar." 


THe Rufu, or Kingani, had long been classed among those hope- 
ful-looking East African rivers which it was trusted might 

hways to the interior, but like the Rovuma, the 
Wami, and others of these streams that have been explored, it 
has been found—thongh not absolutely unnavigable—not to 
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“fulfil the expectations inspired by the appearance and extent of 
_ its waters. 


_ he following brief summary from notes made zeapeotinettbis 
I 


river during the three weeks occupied in ascending about 


120 miles of its serpentine ening’. is forwarded at the special 


request of Lieutenant Shergold Smith, r.v., the leader of the 
Nyanza and Uganda expedition, who had been instructed to 
make the exploration of the Kingani himself, but was peetenee 
from doing so by fever, and who begged me to send my map 
and aecoutit of the journey, which I undertook for him, to the 
cag he Geographical Society. 

| e map, though made with the utmost care, pretends to be 
nothing more than a sketch by dead reckoning, the only point 
fixed by observation (namely, the junction of the Lungérengére) 
showing an error of about 4 a in my reckoning, at that 


station. 

Our party, consisting of Mr. Mackay, mechanical engineer to 
the Uganda Expedition, Mr. Hartnell, mate and coxswain, anul 
myself, accompanied by twelve natives under the veteran Bom- 
bay, left Zanzibar in the Church Missionary Society’s yacht, 
Highland Lassie, on the 6th of July last, haying in tow the 
steam-launch Daisy, in which we were to ascend the Kingani. 
Anchoring for the night Ley outside the harbour, we ran across 
to Bagamoyo the next day, and met with the usual kind re- 
eeption from Pore Etienne and the French missionary fraternity 
at that place, who, moreover, obtained for us the services of a 
Mkami and Mzaramo, who professed to have some knowledge 
of the higher part of the river we were about to explore. 

Just now, when interest is are! directed in a special manner 
to East Africa, and plans are likely to be formed for improving 
the communications with the interior, a few remarks on the 
town of Bagamoyo and the two main caravan roads which end 


there, after skirting the respective banks of the Kingani for a 


considerable distance, may not be out of place as prefatory to 
the main subject of this Paper. 

Bagamoyo is situated on the mainland nearly opposite the 
eity of Zanzibar, in lat. 6° 26" s., long. 38° 58' &. It has been 
for many years the starting-point and placé of arrival ofthe 
Unyamwezi caravans, and also of the several expeditions organ- 
ised at Zanzibar for the exploration of Central Africa. 

The town has rapidly increased of late, and now has a popu- 
lation of about 10,000 mmbabitants; but, like many of the coast 
towns in the Zanzibar dominions whose sites have been selected 
only for their convenience with reference to some caravan route, 
the place is particularly unsuitable in other respects for a com- 
mercial port. It has no harbour, and the roadstgad affords by” 
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no meanp convenient anchorage, Ships must lie about 1) mile 4; 
from the shore, and even boats cannot approach within half a 


mile exces at high water, the beach at low tide being a flat — 
e 10 . 
coral and patches of decaying mangrove-root. 


= 


Both the town and adjacent country are particularly un- 


healthy, owing to the immense expanse of low plain and man- | 


adherent mud, interspersed with jagged rocks of dead — 







grove swamp, always more.or less inundated, stretching for 


miles on both banks of the Kingani, which enters the sea 


4 miles w.w. of the town, The miasma from these. Kingani 


swamps is peculiarly virulent, and bilious-remittent of a special ia 


_type is prevalent in the neighbouring districts during a great 


part of the year. 


Two main caravan routes enter Bagamoyo, known as the — 


Kntu and Msuwa roads; both have been fully deseribed by 


Burton, Speke, Cameron, and Stanley. The former, however, 
owing to repeated acts of robbery and violence on the part of — 


the Wasaramo, through whose country it passes, was virtually 
elosed soon after Speke’s last journey ; and although the power 
of the Wazaramo, as a nation, has, since the last Maviti invasion, 
sunk to the lowest pitch, a bad repute still attaches to the 


country, and few Unyamwezi caravans have returned to this _ 


route since they left it tor the Msuwa road, which has become 
an established highway. ‘ 

The Kutu is still that of the Urore caravans, and that 
branch of it leading to Konduchi and Dar-es-Salaam is also used 
by occasional traders ; but the country of Kuta itself, including 
the town and district of 4ungomero, was some years ago almost 
totally destroyed and depopulated by the Maviti, and a small 
number of caravans suffice for the present trade with the more 
remote district. 

There have been difficulties lately with chiefs‘on the Msuwa 
roa, but this highway is far too profitable to them to be lightly 
closed to travellers, and it is much more likely to fall into dis- 
use through European exploration and enterprise opening up 
better routes. : 

Whilst the Msuwa road traverses the low hills bounding the 
valley on the left bank of the ingens serenade leaving them 
where they intersect those forming the valley of the Lungérengere, 
the Kutu road follows those on the right iets which in many 
places pperoach the river itself. This road does not leave 
the neighbourhood of the river until it stands off to the 
pacts stream, about 70 geographical miles rectilinearly from 

ovo, of 
nod age a substitute for*that portion of these two roads 
which, passipg through a low maritime region, is both difficult 
/. . . 
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marching and dangerous camping-ground, that the water-routes 
of the Wami and Kingani as proposed by the liberal and 
public-spirited promoters of the Uganda expedition, who had a 
¢ostly steam-launch constructed especially for their examina- 
tion: and it seemed clear that if both or either of these rivers 
should prove to be navigable even for 100 miles, they would 
become most useful adjuncts to the route to Unyanyembe and 
the interior generally ; the saving of property—and probably 
life—which would be effected by transporting (as was proposed 
this Society), some 500 porters with their loads and their six 
lish leaders by water over the most unhealthy and difficult 
portion of their journey ; and moreover their conveyance, with~ 
out fatigue, past about fifteen marches, and those the first from 
oT) lways the most trying for both men and leaders— 
would alone much more than repay a large outlay for suitable 
steam vessels, more especially as this was not to be an isolated 
expedition, but the advanced guard of an enterprise which 
would always have to keep in view the establishment and 
maintenance of communications with the coast. 

Lieutenant Shergold Smith, n.n., ascended the Wami for 
about 40 miles, but found that river impracticable for any 
useful purpose, as Dr. Kirk had long before foretold would be 
the case, from observation of the lower stream at different 


Seasons. 

The Kingani was known, however, to possess some important 
feeders, and it was long supposed that the Mukondokwa, which 
has been observed as an important stream close to Mpwapwa, 
added its waters to this river—some even supposed it to be the 
parent stream,—whilst the Mgeta, entering some 30 miles higher 
on the right bank, had been reported on by Burton, Speke and 
Grant as a considerable influent. 

From the instructions received by Lieutenant Smith, it was 
evident that, though ¢ phers had now come to the conelu- 
gion that what had been thought to be the Mukondokwa was 

bably the Lungérengere, which was also known to pass 
Sea teinwent, on the main road to Mpwapwa, they were still of 
opinion that this would probably be found to be the main river; 
and it was this that made me hopeful of finding the Kingani of 

etical value if it proved navigable, having no idea then of 
its extremely serpentine course. 

Tt now only remains to give an account of the Kingani and 
Lungérengére rivers as far as explored, and asummary of infor- 
mation, derived directly from the natives, respecting that por- 
tion unvisited; and as the accompanying sketch-map is a 
faithful representation of what was seen, little more than a brief , 
description of it need be added. é 
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Unlesd the wind be high, there is no difficult in dhows or 
large steam-launches entering the Kingani at three-quarters 
high water by the channel indicated in the map, the entrance 


to which is about 34 miles x.w. of the Janding-place below the 


French Mission, one long reefy point marked by stunted man- 
srove-bushes, about 2 miles x. of the anchorage, having first to 

rounded. If there is much wind, an hour before the top of 
the tide should be chosen, and even then only good sea-boats 
should attempt the passage; and the channel being narrow, a 
pilot should be employed under such circumstances. 

After entering, the first reach of the river is very broad and 
shallow, but the channel is fairly indicated by the colour of the 
water. After this the average depth is 18 feet for the first 
20 miles, and there is a sensible rise and fall for 10 miles 
further, the depth averaging 12 feet at low water. The breadth 
soon, Shey eegt 250 Tens, and it ee about 200 yards 
up to the first ferry (Kivuko), and 150 yards up to ir let 
ferry. The Saniketavs enerally low aad future with 
Mangrove swamp, and the adjacent country is one vast plait 
more or less inundated. At low water a steep slant of black 
slimy mud, in which one sinks beyond the knees, testifies to the 
nature of the soil, and large deposits of decayed mangrove-roots 
emit a fetid odour only too suggestive of the virulent fever of 
the Kingani. At its fourth reach the river intersects the 
Windi road, and here on the right bank is the village of 
Kingani, the remains of what was once a trading station under 
an independent chief, In the times when the constant raids of 
the Washenzi kept the inhabitants of Windi, Saadani, &c., in 
perpetual alarm, the river protected them from these assaults, 
hence the old Swahili word, “ Kinga” (a shield), was applied, to 
which the natives here universally ascribed the name: but 
whether this part of the river was called after the old town, or 
the town took its name from the river, could not be ascertained 


» —in fact none had the faintest idea. It is only in this district 


. Ted mangrove-poles (Zanzibar rafters), or white mangroy 


and sometimes at Bagamoyo that the river is so called; its 
general name as hich as the junction of the Lungérengére is 
“ Rufu,” or “ Lufu,” though in’ some of the Uzaramo districts it 
18 pronounced “Rufdu.” It was impossible to get from the people 
the derivation of this name. It may be mentioned that the 
Mfin is the one tree everywhere present on its immediate 
banks. I am, however, inclined to think that “fin” is merel 
a dialectic form of the Swahili adjective “ku,” or “ kun,” great 
or chief (e.g. nyia kniu, the chief or main road). 
sanding to the first ferry, a few dhows are passed | 


- 


relogs 


for burning ime. At the ferry, probably one or more caravans ri 
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will be seen crossing, those ontward-bound earrying jfrincipally 
cottons, beads, xa gies each sort being made i S48 burdens 
of a special form, those coming from the interior b g 
chiefly ivory. ‘This is the shorter path to Bagamoyo, but on 
ee 2 miles higher up, is narrower, and is equally 
patronised by caravans, nei 
_ About two miles beyond this the ferry of Msituwambiji is 
reached, This is the route of the small Ukami caravans which, 
for the sake of avoiding as many of the Ukwere villages as 
possible, take the muddy road through the valley of the Vite- 
mondo, passing through the marshy ground bordering the small 
lake of Cl go, which swarms with leeches, instead of the 
and comparatively dry route vid Kikoka, Rosako, ke. 
y march at a long swinging pace, and generally accomplish 
the distance between ioyo and Msuwa—about 40 miles— 
mm two days. They bring principally salt. Here the hippo- 
potamus, which has been scen in most of the reaches, seems to 
have made its special haunt, and unless careful to keep near the 
bank or in shallow water, a small boat is very likely to be upset 
by some furious rogue bull or frightened cow, and a steam- 
launch to get a severe shock and possibly have a plank stayed 
in or bitten through by one of these animals. Here the river is 
70 yards broad and about 12 feet deep, but it begins to become 
obstructed by snags and sunken trees, which leaye only yery 
narrow passages through which the water rushes like a sluice. 
Still more dangerous are these obstructions if they are alto- 
gether below water, and not near enough the surface to show 
any indication of their presence, On one such we struck at 
Cha-Nungo, and though the tide rose nearly a foot, we had 
become so fixed that it was a day and a half before we were 
able to proceed, as we had to remove everything from the 
launch, and to make water-tight a plank in the engine isi aT 
ment which had been split by the concussion, This delay 
afforded an opportunity for giving the men a little oa rac- 
tice; but if a report of the scores made at 50 d been 
sent up the country, it would almost have invited attack, there 
“gid only one hit made during the day, and that a bull’s-eye 
by the steward, who had never fired a gun before. The te- 
mainder of the time was occupied in endeavouring to ascertain 
the aber of the Vigmondo sheeans the only path, however, 
wasa hip) amus track through tall spear grass, crossing ever 
. fow 3 yards a marshy bottom, lawanating with leeches, 
Eventually the lake was reached, but little of it could be seen, 
and every effort to reach the low hills, which evidently form 
the valley of this stream, was frustrated by impassable marshes. 
My guide having long since declined to proceed, the attempt 
r 
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was a ned. onde: talltree. on 9 lute Anal sevens 
only available point from which a rough sketch of the adjacent 
country and a few a ings could be obtained, The 
next reach beyond Cha-Nungo may be considered the ordinary 
’ tidal limit; the highest springs reach Dunda, however. 

Two miles above Cha-Nungo is the hamlet of Fundi Hamisi. 
Here the river narrows to 60 yards. i to this the people on 
both banks are Swahili, or slaves cultivating rice for their 
masters at Bagamoyo. ‘The first sign that we had entered 
Uzaramo was the appearance on the banks of small groups of 
women and children, attended by a few more than half-naked 
savages, each carrying a bow two poisoned arrows in hand, 
with a pepeeiussee: of oe same at one baer These wore 
general] elt in the tall grass or ind a bush, unti 
women a tea there was no danger. They have the head 
hideously thatched with a mixture of black clay and oil, with 
beads or drops of the same at the ends of the rat-tail 
points of hair which fringe it; their legs and arms are enci 
with heavy brass and copper rings, a few ornaments of beads 
or white shells adorning their ears and necks. 

Both bows and arrows are most workmanlike in make and 
finish; the poison extends for about 4 inches below the barb; 
when fresh it is of a bright red colour. They told me it is 
prepared from the giant euphorbia, and that their medicine- 
men provide them with an efficient antidote; but I failed to 
learn the nature or procure a specimen of this compound. 
Many of the children are got up in the same manner as the 
men, ing, however, miniature bows and arrows; the latter 
tipped with hard wood points, and the shaft stained red 
w the poison should be. They have no idea of practising 
their weapons on birds and small animals, as the Wanyika 
children do. 

But this warlike appearance seems only a keeping-up of the 
customs of a generation now rapidly passing away. On closer 
acquaintance, these fierce-looking persons were found to be 
generally of a timid disposition, and by no means prone to an 
indiscriminate use of their weapons. Whenever a herd of hi 
popotami in the channel rendered it necessary to sound 
steam-whistle, or the donkey-engine was turned on, they in- 
stantly fled for the nearest cover, or carefully got the women 
and children between themselves and the supposed danger; 
cog, they, arly showed again, unless the boat stayed a time 
for wood or provisions, when they were the last to draw near. 
The women and children were, as a rule, much less timid; 
| they are mostly fairer thanethe Swahili, and they have few 
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traces of the negro type. They wear less clothing gud fewer 
ornaments than the men. 

-A little higher up, the character of the people changes so far, 
that, being all busily e in profitable agriculture, few. 
find time to get themselves - in war paint, Instead of . 
being afraid of the white man, they think only of how much 
they can make out of him; but the inordinate love for a hard 

reain, natural in the Wazaramo, causes them to be so over- 
reaching, that we found it generally impossible to conclude a 
at unless we were prepared to pay two or three times 
the proper price. If we had relied upon the country for our 

_ provisions, as a caravan must do, delays would have constantly 
oceurred, and the chiefs would have virtually collected hongo, 
by ordering their people to add it on to the price of provisions. 
Tn these agricultural districts the people more generally wear 
4 ridge of muddy hair down the centre of their heads, as being 
less trouble to manage than the thatch. Some of the men 
who have made trips to the coast to dispose of their grain, 
have, however, turned Mobammedans; and there is little doubt 
that this religion will soon spread through the country. . 

The undulating swellings, rather than hills, glimpses of which 
had lately appeared to us, here approach the right bank. They 
generally run from 40 to 60 feet high only, but now and then 
may attain 150 feet ; and are more or less in the nature of spurs, 
from the main line of rising ground running generally a few 
miles back, and following more nearly the direction of the 
river than this rolling ground. The latter, however, is rarely 
sufficiently defined to form ravines; and, moreover, such de- 

ssions as exist are seldom at right angles to the river. It 
was impossible, therefore, from the boat, to sketch them with 
any approach to accuracy, or give anything more than what 
was actually visible from the river. The course of the wavy 
depressions, however, undoubtedly trends towards the river; 
but their absence of character is shown by the fact that they 
do not contribute a single feeder, or even a waterway, that 
would become so during the rains. ‘The consequence 13, that 
this region continues damp and unhealthy long after the raing 

ve ceased, 

The general course of the rising ground over which the 
Kutu road principally rons, and that flanking the valley or 
depression on the left bank, was sketched from two low hills 
which were ascended during delays for cutting fuel, the only 
stoppages that could be afforded. The latter are much more 
deserving of the name of hills; they gradually recede towards 
Msuwa, leaving the valley on that bank an average breadth of 
7 miles. The nature of the country appears similar to that” 


. 
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densely wooded. On most parts of this rising ground the 
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already décribed onthe right bank, only more marked, owing 


to the greater heicht of the hills, which are generally also 


* eopal-tree is found; and wherever the soil is red and sandy, 


miles; and 


deposits of fossil copal may be expected. We saw some fine 
trees near Dunda, and underneath, numerous pits, from which 
the fossil gum had been dug. The tree was also seen at our 
other landing-place on the right bank, a hill abutting on the 
river not far from Paraya ‘Tembo; but here there were no 


diggin 
At | phloem e about, 20 miles above Dunda, the breadth of 
the Kingani has decreased to 40 yards; and here the current 
is 21 miles an hour, After this the Kisabi district is entered. 
This is a wonderfully fertile country; the river winds and 
bends in an extraordinary manner, irrigating the land, which 
is always very low on one side, sometimes on both, for many 
e soil being suitable, an almost unlimited supply 
of the finest rice might here be grown. There is, indeed, 
much pains taken in the cultivation of this district; and the 
quality of the grain, some of which I had cleaned, is very 
superior, On the drier slopes, Indian corn, millet, and tobacco, 
are largely grown; and a considerable trade is carried on with 
the coast, but nothing compared with what would be the case 
if there were any other means of conveyance than porterage 
by the people themselves. There is not, however, an ox or 
even donkey in the country; and canoes are only used for 
ferrying purposes. The Mzaramo seems never to take kindly 
to the water; probably the swarms of crocodile and hippo 
on, and the long flood season, may have much to do with 


The people of this and other low districts are compelled to 
retire to the hills for the rainy season; there they store their 
grain, &c., for consumption and next season's sowing ; and the 
men, who are yery clever at making fish-traps of various de- 
scriptions, cover the adjacent low country with weirs, stake- 
traps, and long lanes of reed fences leading up to them. At 
this time the river is always more or less in flood, but after 
each special rise and inundation, large quantities of fish are 
taken in this way. ‘The Kingani abounds with fish of many 
descriptions, some being quite equal in flavour to the average 
sea-fish of this coast; and one, the mzozo, of a firmness 
fine flavour not surpassed by any fish found in the tropics. 

The mzozo in general appearance exactly resembles a river 


carp, but on examination is find to possess a single row of 
jelly digpey gear There is also a roughness of the skin 
bejow the gills, not fo 


und in vegetable-feeding fish, , They 
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would doubtless take a fly, for in the course of an Hoar. whilst 


‘passing @ very burrow pa of the river, three of them, each 
sighing barioen Site pad 4 lbs., jumped into the launch. ' 
Be Kisabi, the low banks for about 7 miles on either . 
side are completely covered with a wild cucumber, the leaves 
and blossom of which are similar in appearance to the ordinary 

“sa ae variety; but the fruit is smooth, about a foot in 
length and 14 inch diameter. My specimens were all lost in 
an accident to the boat, so I can only say, with reference to 
this plant, that the natives do not use the fruit as food. 

_ Soon after this the bills of Muhonyera district again approach 
the river on the right bank, and here a succession of narrow 
stretches of water, called by the Wazaramo “kipanga,” traces 
‘of which had before been observed, commen first on the 
left bank, then on the right. Their connection with a former 
bed of the river is evident: and whilst some bear traces of 
recent formation, others again are hemmed in with a network 
of shrubs and tangled creepers of several years’ growth, I 


traced one of these kipanga, and found it to form a regular 


chain of ponds of about 4 miles; and the natives assured me 

_ this was, some six years ago, the bed of the river. In another 

peo there were two long deep cuttings, which were only 

ivided from the river by a bank of sand about 10 feet thick, 

but bound together by a few large uprooted trees, which had 

been brought down by a late flood. Evidently these had been 
ts of the river's course before the last rains, 

In other districts the process of formation of new channels 
was clearly evidenced, and in many places it was a t that 
the next fiood would more or less alter the course of The eereaie: 
The natives declared that these kipanga were to be found 
several miles distant from the present banks; and though 
unable to niet gem assertion, it was impossible to doubt, from 
what was actually seen, that where the adjacent country is flat 
and the soil loose and sandy, most rainy seasons effect im- ~ 
portant changes in the bed of this river. 

A few miles further, the spurs from the Msuwa hills approach 
the left bank, and beyond this the extensive district of Demnda 

is entered. On the left bank the undulating country, 
interspersed with ebony and hard-wood trees, mingled with 
mimosa and yarious thorns, which has aptly been described 
46 Burton, Speke, and others, as park-land, here commences, 

n the right bank, after passing several groves of the Dom 
palm (Myuno), the picturesque village of Mafizi is reached; 
and having had to ran here for agi days, considerable informa- 
tion was obtained by mixing with the natives, who very 
friendly and intelligent. ct etry af 
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Mafizi¥s a collection of small hamlets situated on the banks 
of the Kingani and Mto Mafizi, about 30 feet above the river. 
The Mafizi is a mere brook, except during the rains. It rises in 
the Dundanguru hills, a few miles north of Sagesera, and 1s one 
of numerous similar watercourses which now, from both sides 
of the valley, begin to find their way into the Kingani. Sahale, 
the “chief of Dundanguru, came down to see us; his youse 
daughter carrying his gun across her shoulders, and holding it 
at both ands’ behind her neck. He assured me this was the 
only firearm in the district, which is i? Act ot extending 
from Sagesera, which place has never been ay ae since 
the Maviti destroyed it and killed the chief, to Muhonyera, 
and for the same distance on the left bank. He stated, how- 
eyer, that the Wazaramo chiefs had ceased to hold any real 
authority, except over their own villages; and that only in 
event of war could they now give any order to the elders of 
other places within their districts. He confirmed what every- 
one had acknowledged respecting the total loss of power and 


influence by the Wazaramo as a nation since the last Maviti ~ 


invasion, and showed me the sites of numerous villages which 
had been totally destroyed, with their inhabitants, on that 
occasion on the left bank. His own people having received 
warning before these savages reached them, fled, together with 
the people of Matizi, to the jungle, and returned to rebuild 
their eiitasien when the invaders retired. The people of Mafizi 
have no occasion to remove during the rains; their huts are 
remarkably clean and well constructed, and the place is very 
healthy, ‘This is the last of the fine grain districts, and large 
flocks of sheep and goats are kept; in fact, the people are 
altogether a well-to-lo and well-regulated community. 

A few miles further up, Sagesera district is reached. It is 
now a wilderness, and a most unhealthy region, the Mkosi stream 
which runs through it being extremely marshy and choked up 
with rank yegetation. The site of Sagesera village is now 
inngle, but the Konduchi road is still open and meets the 

utu road a few miles south; but the village of Makutaniro 
has been removed to the other side of the river, the numerous 
cross roads which made this a convenient caravan stage having 
fallen into disuse, and being completely overgrown, while new 
roads have been opened and all meet at the new Makutaniro, as 
will appear hereafter. , 

A few low hills with dark ravines between being 

d in the district of Diranga, a few small feeders enter the 
ingani, of which the Kimalatnsale on the left and Kipora on 


« the rizht bank are the princi 
, Here thee game country sritastie the river on both sides, 
) + 
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On the left bank the gnu, waterbuck, and buffalo inf the low- 


lands, and the rhinoceros on the stony hills at the back, are 
le te while on the right bank is the district of Kipora, 
escribed by Burton and Speke, and shot over by Grant. 

The Lungérengere is now reached; the mouth being well 
wooded is ly visible, and we were surprised to find on 
approaching that this somewhat celebrated river was a mere 
stream, evidently epics drying up. The mouth is divided by 
a grassy mound, which may any day be swept away; one 
entrance being ten feet across, and the other about double that 
width. It was, however, impossible even for a canoe to ascend ; 
in fact, a few hundred yards up, the stream is banked up by 


sand into separate runnels, interspersed with little pools artifi- 
elally constructed for catching fish. 

There are several villages near the mouth of this affluent. 
The principal one is named Ngérengire, and has a regular 
boma or stockade, with a high, arched teway. 

We spent two days here, and Mr. Mackay took the greatest 

ins in obtaining observations. ‘Ihese observations haye been 
sent by him tothe Church Missionary Society of London. He, 
however, worked them out himself, und gave me the result, as 
below ;* and I have no doubt this is fairly accurate, although 
the observations were taken under great difficulty, owing to an 
accident to his pocket sextant, the only instrument we had. 

_ I was only able to spend one day on the Lungérengére, I 
found it averaged 20 feet in breadth and two feet in depth. 
Its course through a narrow cutting in the park-land above 
deseribed, averaging about 25 feet below it, is not so tortuous 
ag the Kingani. J found it everywhere fordable, but in most 
home the trees on either bank’ met over-head, and natural 
ridges were constantly formed ny vines and creepers. These 
were generally the means adopted by the natives for crossing 
the stream, as the crocodiles render the fords dangerons, 

In crossing the fine undulating plain from Legeza to Mwere 
I came upon waterbuck, brind A gnu, and an antelope I 
had never seen before, also wart-hog, and passed four 
herds of giraffe. Although not able to devote sufficient time 
to enjoy shooting, I could not resist the temptation of stalking 
the last herd and shot the leader, who gave a few bounds, ran 
two hundred yards, and fell dead. Having got some of the 
natives up from the village of Mwere, I cut off his head, tail 
and feet, and returned to the boat, but had to regret my having 
been carried away by love of sport, for during the remainder of 
our journey we not only had to put up with the smell of very 
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high gir\ffe meat, but also with the laziness of the men who 
were always gorged with flesh, which they ate half raw and half 


- barnt, being unable to cook it po rly on board the launch, © 
: e 


The next day we ascended t ingani for a few miles, but 
found the difficulties too great to warrant our spending any 
more valuable time over the exploration. The river in no wa 
altered in its general appearance, being from 25 to 40 y 
wide, and about 8 feet deep in the channel ; but the obstructions 
in the deep water became more numerous, and the breadth of 
the channel sensibly contracting, we decided on returning. 

Above the junction of the Lungérengére the Kingani is 
called the Mpezi ; and as the natives persist in declaring it to be 
& separate river, and cannot be made to understand any civilised 
notions on the subject, it is apparent that nothing but what a 
traveller actually sees can be adopted as fact, and it is for this 
reason that in concluding this Panet I shall be very brief on 
the subject of the upper portion of the river not visited. 

About three miles beyond the junction of the Lungérengire 
isa large village called eokire: on a stream—the Visungura— 
which runs into the Kingani. Near this I got a view of 
the country from a low hill, and satisfied myself that there is 
no other mouth to the Lungérengére. 

From this point, Kidunda was seen about 15 miles due s.w., 
and Ndege la Mbora about 10 miles sw. by s. On the 
opposite bank was the district of Tanda, through which a path 
leads to Ndege la Mhora and the ford over the Mgeta, 

The new village of Makutaniro is at the cross roads near 
Sungura. From this is a road to Simbamweni, and the 
direct road to Mpwapwa, through Kidunda. Many other roads 
also meet here, but - ie — from eborie they lead are 
unknown at present, I s merely refer to the accom i 
map for a general idea of this ar Dy which was the farthest 
are reached. “s 

regards the Lungérengare, though a deep and rapid 
torrent during the rains, it is ‘penctioal}y tblas bella ae 
gable at all times, even by canoes; and its only interest lies in 
the great extent of its course and the effects of its violent 
floods. It dries up in September. 

The natives of the last few villages through which we passed 
are of bef} mixed nationalities. Every one contained people 
of Ukami, Usagara, and Ukuta, besides of Uzaramo ; an they 
speak a dialect er ee to Kizaramo, and containi 


many Kisagara 
fluently by several men in each village, and we therefore 
rienced no difficulty in reSpect to language. ; 
river aboye Kidunda was described by several natives 
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who were nainted ith it, and theré was no 

% who were perfectly with it, 


yout) e 


3 : Ridtonda, h a passes through hill 
After passi i the river a more hilly 
Giidntry, and the hills appear to be composed of a hard and 
dark-coloured rock, with which the channel becomes choked 
and divided into numerous rapids. It was considered Cann 
possible that with good luck we might reach the Mgeta in June 
or July, but I am inclined to doubt this, as the ae admitted 


‘canoes were lost in attempting the peewee rough these 

; Soars. I saw some of this stone, which is very and ts 
used for sharpening their arrow-tips and hoes by the natives, 

_ The Wakutu, who inhabit the districts between Kidunda and 

the source, which is said to be in the Usagara hills, not far 

from Zungomero, were more reduced by the last Maviti incursion 

even than their neighbours; in fact the country is said to be 

nearly depopulated. The Mgeta, though a larger stream than 

the Lungérengire, is equally unnavigable. 
__ The climate of Ukutu is described as extremely deadly. Even 
the natives are subject to malarious fevers ‘throughout the 


Mish carnage | information respecting the adjacent 
country was noted ; but being of no practical value, it is omitted 
from this Paper. 

Our descent of the river was full of difficulty, the stream 
constantly taking the boat out of all control: but luckily we 
only experienced one bad accident, when the branch of a 
ieakon tree went through the bottom of the engine compart- 
ment, whilst we were being shot through a narrow ee We 
had, in consequence, to run her ashore, and were de yed for 
two days, losing and spoiling much property. 

Tn conclusion I can only express my Delict that the Kingani, 
asa navigable river, is practically useless, 

With rice in such demand as it is in the island of Zanzibar, 
the Kisabi country would provide remunerative work for more 
than 8 aaa eg ; and if the natives could be preyailed on 
to cultivate for the express purpose of ex rt, a in 
trade would soon spring up: but as a hi way to the hatariog 
it cannot, I think, ever compete with the Wami. 

Tam convinced that the only healthy route to Unyanyembe 
is by the Saadani road ; and as the country is now found by the 
Rey. Roger Price to be racticable for waggons as far as 
Mpwapwa, I believe it wil prove the most economical route, 
and the one that will doubtless eventual! be adopted. i 
however, will never do as a cdrymercidl: port, but it is by no 
wee tain that there is no fairly convenient anchorage 
within a reasonable distance of that town. If net, the mouth 
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of the Wami could readily be improved, and I believe that the 
river could be made fairly navigable for at least 40 miles, 

If the movement that has commenced in Europe for openin 
— interior of Africa bears fruit of a — kind, 1 woul 

ely recommend the route I refer to through Useguha being 
thoroughly tried as the road to Unyanyembe and Ujiji; for 
though I have always been of opinion that Mombasa will 
eventually be the coast depot, or port for those districts, the 
time is still distant for opening the route from that station, 
‘owing to the nature of the tribes living thereon. 

As eae the Nyassa country, Dr. Kirk, whose opinion on 
these subjects is entitled to more weight, perhaps, than any 
African traveller now alive, has always considered that the 
Zambesi and Shire is the natural highway toit ; but to introduce 
his conelusive reasoning on this subject would be here irrelevant, 
and I merely refer to it as my reason for remaining silent 
respecting various paths which the Wazaramo assured me were 
short cuts to the north of the N Lake, but of which the 
utility will not probably be tested till the other routes referred 
to have long been regular highways. The Lufiji is now the 
only river in the extensive dominions of Zanzibar, south of the 
equator, remaining unexplored. It 1s robably, with the 

ion of the Zambesi, and perhaps the Juba, the largest on 
the east coast of Africa, and it is to be hoped we shall not long 
remain ignorant as to its extent and utility. 





KIIL.—Geography and Resources of Newfoundland. 
By ALEXANDER MURRAY. 


snot a little remarkable that the oldest colony of Great 

. in, and the nearest to her, should be the last, or nearly 
the last, of which anything beyond the mere sea-coast (and 
that but indifferently) is known. Until within the last few 
years, the whole of the vast interior of this great island was as 
much a “terra incognita” to the exterior world and even to 
the residents ae occupy the coast only) themselves, as it was 
in the days of Sebastian Cabot or Jacques Cartier; and it is 
; even now to persuade many people, even amongst 
those who have lived in the country all their lives, that it 1s 
anything more or better than a vast fishing-rock, enveloped in 
everlasting fog, placed in an Arctic position in the Atlantic 
Ocean. hiss circumstances have combined to produce the 
‘most unfavourable impressions as to the climate, ‘soil, and 
capabilities Of Newfoundland; and representations have been 
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number of ammonites gave the name to the range-caracol 
meaning a Dr I know of no other stratified rocks in this 
part of the desert. 

Climate.—On the coast the temperature is very equable, vary- 
ing in Antofagasta from a maximum in summer of 52° Fahr. 
in the shade, to a minimum of 52° in the winter. There are 
also usually two or three slight showers of rain fall during the 
winter, but seldom enough to wet the surface of the ground. 
The wind is almost invariably a gentle sea-breeze by day and 
a land-breeze at night. ‘ 

Passing the coast-range, the climate changes wonderfully. In 
the Salar del Carmen, although only 64 miles in a straight line 
from the sea, and 1700 feet high, the cold in winter is very 
severe, and the wind blows almost a gale every day. The heat 
in summer is not very great here, but it increases rapidly as 
you go inland. In Las Salinas, where are the principal deposits 

nitrate of soda, the temperature is very variable, especially 
yetween night and day. ‘This is, I suppose, in a great measure 

‘owing to the very dry atmosphere and to the ground being 
eovered with salts, which cause a very rapid radiation of the 
heat at night. 

- Thad commenced a more detailed registry of the tempera- 
tures in Las Salinas, when my thermometers were destroyed by 
a whirlwind; but I have registered a minimum shade tem- 
perature, at 7 a.m. in the winter, of 7° Fahr., and at 11 o'clock 
the same day 98° in the shade, being a rise of 91° in 4 hours. 
In summer the shade-temperature ranges between about 40° 
at night and 130° in the day. I have frequently noted the 
temperature of the ground at 1 r.m. at 145° Fahr. The air is 
so dry that a piece of thick note-paper if folded and pressed 
with a paper-knife will break in two when opened out. 

Dry as the climate now is, and has evidently been for geo- 
logical periods, there is abundant evidence on the face of the 
country to show that violent rain-storms have taken place 
there, which, having nothing to absorb them, have rushed off 
in terrific torrents down the steep slopes of the mountains, 
rolling boulders of many tons’ weight in their course, It ig 
impossible to say how often these storms have occurred, but 
probably the intervals have been hundreds of years, and then 
they have been very local. One such storm happened near 
Pan de Azuear, in Chile, about 30 yen ago, when the torrent 
was go great as to sweep away some heaps of copper ore, a black- 
gmith’s forge, some carts, and one woman. Although the storm 
only ‘ated a few hours, and the place was some seven miles 

from the sea, there was never a trhce of these things found, 


The hills in this district contain a few copper-mipes, but they a 
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are not df much importance. The only export worth mention- 
ing, besides the silver of Caracoles, is the nitrate of soda, which 
exists in several places, the principal being Las Salinas, where 
the “caliche ” is of excellent quality, ranging from 30 per cent. 
to 50 per cent of nitrate, and is in some places 12 feet in 
thickness, 

It is found in a bed extending over the ground and follow- 
ing all its undulations, peadtally covered with a crust con- 
taining a large proportion of sulphate of zinc and common 
salt, which varies in thickness from 1 to 6 feet, Guano, 
birds’ feathers in excellent preservation, and even some skele- 
tons of birds are found in the caliche, sometimes at a depth of 
10 or 12 feet from the surface of the ground. These things, 
and many others too numerous to mention, lead me to support 
the theory advanced by the best chemists on the coast, that 
the nitrate of soda has been formed from a mixture of guano 
with seaweed when this part of the country was at the sea- 
level. As the deposits of Las Salinas are 4000 to 5000 feet 
above the sea, this must have been many thousands of years 
we There is no fresh water south of the river Loa, so that all the 
water required both for men and animals has to be distilled 
from the sea or from water obtained in wells. Even that used 
in the locomotive engines of the Railway Company is distilled 
from the sea in Antofagasta, and carried all the way (80 miles) 
to Las Salinas for the double journey. 

This part of the desert, excepting the town of Cobija, has 
been populated within the last nine years. 

The figures on the map give the heights in feet above sea- 
level. Dry lake-beds are coloured brown. 





XIl—The Kingant River, East Africa. By Fauprnice 
Hotmwoop, Assistant-Political Agent, Zanzibar,* 


Tue Rufu, or Kingani, had long been classed among those hope- 
ful-looking East African rivers which it was trusted might 
become highways to the interior, but like the Rovuma, the 
Wami, and others of these streams that have been explored, it 
has been found—thongh not absolutely unnavigable—not to 





* Mr. Holmwood's observations onethe Kingani, from another Report written 


* by him, appeared in. the * of the Royal Geographical Society,” vol. 


Seungs 
=xi., p. 499, in » paper read by Mr. Edward Hute. i 
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fulfil the expectations inspired by the appearance and extent of 
river = i three weeks occupied in ascending about 
120 miles of its serpentine windings, 1s forwarded at the special 
request of Lieutenant Shergold Smith, R.x., the leader of the 
‘Nyanza and Uganda expedition, who had been instructed to 
‘make the exploration of the Kingani himself, but was prevented 
from doing so by fever, and who begged me to send my map 


‘The following brief summary from notes made tingfthis 


‘and account of the journey, which I undertook for him, to the 


pia Society. 

we map, though made with the utmost care, pretends to be 
‘nothing more than a sketch by dead reckoning, the only point 
fixed by observation (namely, the junction of the Lungérengére) 
showing an error of about 4 miles in my reckoning, at that 


Our party, consisting of Mr. Mackay, mechanical engineer to 


the Uganda Expedition, Mr. Hartnell, mate and coxswain, and 
: accompanied by twelve natives under the veteran Bom- 


m 
bay, left Zanzibar in the Church Missionary Society’s yacht, 


Lassie, on the 6th of July last, having in tow the 
steam-launch Daisy, in which we were to ascend the Kingani. 
Anchoring for the night just outside the harbour, we ran across 
to Bagamoyo the next day, and met with the usual kind re- 
ception from Pére Etienne and the French missionary fraternity 
at that place, who, moreover, obtained for us the services of a 


 Mkami and Mzaramo, who professed to haye some knowledge 


of the higher part of the river we were about to explore. 
_ Just now, when interest is being directed ina _ure manner 
to East Africa, and plans are likely to be formed for improving 
the communications with the interior, a few remarks on the 
town of Bagamoyo and the two main caravan roads which end 
there, after skirting the respective banks of the Kingani for a 
considerable distance, may not be out of place as prefatory to 
the main subject of se! page es oe. 

Bagamoyo is situated on the main nearly opposite the 
city of Zanzibar, in lat. 6° 26’ s., long. 38° 58" id te hes been 
for many years the starting-point and place of arrival of the 
Unyamwezi caravans, and of the several expeditions organ- 
ised at Zanzibar for the exploration of Central Africa. 

The town has rapidly increased of late, and now has a popu- 
lation of about 10,000 inhabitants ; but, like many of the coast 
towns in the Zanzibar dominions whose sites have been selected 
only for their convenience with reference to some caravan route, 
the place is particularly unsuitable in other for a com- 
mercial port. It has no harbour, and the affords by” 
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no means convenient anchorage. Ships must lie about ipa oar 
7 pe 


from the shore, and even boats cannot ap h within 


mile except at high water, the beach at low tide being a flat 
fs adherent mud, interspersed with jagged rocks of dead 


expanse 0 I 

coral and patches of decaying mangrove-root. a 
Both the town and adjacent country are particularly un- 

healthy, owing to the immense expanse of low plain and man- 


grove swamp, always more or less inundated, stretching for 


miles on both banks of the Kingani, which enters the sea 


4 miles y.w. of the town. The miasma from these. Ki is 

swamps is peculiarly virulent, and bilious-remittent of a special 

_type is payralens in the neighbouring districts during a great 
t 


part of the year, | 
Two main caravan rontes enter Bagamoyo, known as the 
Kutu and Msuwa roads; both have been fully deseribed by 


Burton, Speke, Cameron, and Stanley. The former, however, — 


owing to repeated acts of robbery and violence on the part of 
the Wazaramo, through whose country it passes, was virtually 
closed soon after Speke’s last journey ; and although the power 
of the Wazaramo, as a nation, has, since the last Maviti invasion, 


sunk to the lowest pitch, a bad repute still attaches tothe 


country, and few Unyamwezi caravans have returned to this 


route since they left it for the Msuwa road, which has become — | 


an established highway. 
The Kutu is still that of the Urore caravans, and that 


branch of it leading to Konduchi and Dar-es-Salaam is also used 


by occasional traders ; but the country of Kutu itself, including 


the town and district of Zungomero, was some years ago almost 


totally destroyed and depopulated by the Maviti, and a small 
number of caravans suffice for the present trade with the more 
remote district. ) 

There have been difficulties lately with chiefs‘on the Msnwa 
road, but this highway is far too profitable to them to be lightly 
closed to travellers, and it is much more likely to fall into dis- 
use through European exploration and enterprise opening up 
better routes. 

Whilst the Msuwa road traverses the low hills bounding the 
valley on the left bank of the Kingani, radually leaving them 
where they intersect those forming the valley of the Lungérengere, 
the Kutu road follows those on the right bank, which in many 
places peproech the river itself. This road does not leave 
the neighbourhood of the river until it stands off. to the 
Mgeta stream, about 70 geographical miles rectilinearly from 

moyo. 
t saeco a substitute for*that portion of these two roads 
which, passiyg through a low maritime region, is both difficult 
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* Peg and dangerous camping-ground, that the water-routes 
of the Wami and Kingani were proposed by the liberal and 


_ public-spirited promoters of the Uganda expedition, who had a 
costly steam-launch constructed sapasially tor their examina- 
tion: and it seemed clear that if both or either of these rivers 
should prove to be navigable even for 100 miles, they would 
become most useful adjuncts to the route to Unyanyembe and 
the interior generally ; the saving of property—and probably 
life—which would be effected by transporting (as was proposed 

this Society), some 500 porters with their Tints and their six 

inglish leaders by water over the most unhealthy and difficult 

jon of their journey ; and moreover their conveyance, with- 

out fatigue, past about fifteen marches, and those the first from 

thome—always the most trying for both men and leaders— 

would alone much more than sap a large outlay for suitable 

steam vessels, more especially as this was not to be an isolated 

, ition, but the advanced guard of an enterprise which 

would always have to keep in view the establishment and 
maintenance of communications with the coast. 

Lieutenant Shergold Smith, n.x., ascended the Wami for 

about 40 miles, but found that river impracticable for any 

useful purpose, as Dr. Kirk had long before foretold would be 
the case, from observation of the lower stream at different 


4 
- 


u 


"The Ki i was known, however, to possess some important 
feeders, and it was long supposed that the Mukondokwa, which 
‘has been observed as an important stream close to Mpwapwa, 
added its waters to this river—some even supposed it to be the 
parent stream,—whilst the Mgeta, ent ing some 30 miles higher 

on the right bank, had been reported on by Burton, Speke and 

Grant as a considerable influent. 

_- From the instructions received by Lieutenant Smith, it was 
evident that, though geographers had now come to the conclu- 
had been thought to be the Mukondokwa was 

bably the Lungérengtre, which was also known to pass 
re dlhery on the main road to Mpwapwa, they were still of 
opinion that this areal maser be found to be the main river ; 
and it was this that made me hopeful of finding the Kingani of 
practical value if it proved navigable, having no idea then of 


_ ats extremely serpentine course. 


It now only remains to give an account of the Kingani and 
Lungérengire rivers as far as explored, and a summary of infor- 
mation, derived directly from the natives, respecting that por- 
tion unvisited; and as the accompanying sketch-map is a 
faithful representation of what was seen, little more than a brief, 


- description of it need be added. : 4 


% 
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Unlesd the wind be high, there is no difficulty in dhows or 
steam-launches entering the Kingani at three-quarters 
high water by the channel indicated in the map, the entrance 
to which is about 34 miles N.w. of the landing-place below the 
French Mission, one long reefy point marked by stunted man- 
srove-bushes, about 2 miles N. of the anchorage, haying first to 
rounded. If there is much wind, an hour before the top of 
the tide should be chosen, and even then only good sea-boats 
should attempt the passage; and the channel being narrow, @ 
pilot should be employed under such circumstances. 

After entering, the first reach of the river is very broad and 
shallow, but the channel is fairly indicated by the colour of the 
water. After this the average depth is 18 feet for the first 
20 miles, and there is a sensible rise and fall for 10 miles 
further, the depth averaging 12 feet at low water. The breadth 
soon diminishes to 250 yards, and it averages about 200 yards 
up to the first ferry (Kivuko), and 150 yards up to Kingwere 
ferry. The banks are generally low and interspersed with 
mangrove swamp, and the adjacent country is one vast plain 
more or less inundated. At low water a steep slant of black 

slimy mud, in which one sinks beyond the knees, testifies to the 
nature of the soil, and large deposits of decayed mangroye-roots 
emit a foetid odour only too suggestive of the virulent fever of 
the Kingani. At its fourth reach the river intersects the 
Windi road, and here on the right bank is the village of 
Kingani, the remains of what was once a trading station under 
an independent chief. In the times when the constant raids of 
the Washenzi kept the inhabitants of Windi, Saadani, &c., in 
rpetual alarm, the river protected them from these assaults, 
hence the old Swahili word, “ Kinga” (a shield), was applied, to 
which the natives here universally ascribed the name: but 
whether this part of the river was called after the old town, or 
the town took its name from the river, could not be ascertained 
—in fact none had the faintest idea. It is only in this district 
and sometimes at Bagamoyo that the river is so called; its 
general name as high as the junction of the Lungérengére is 
“ Rafu,” or “ Lufu,” though in some of the Uzaramo districts it 
is pronounced “ Rufiu.” It was impossible to get from the people 
the derivation of this name. It may be mentioned that the 
Mftiu is the one tree everywhere present on its immediate 
banks. I am, however, inclined to think that “fiu” is merely 
4 dialectic form of the Swahili adjective “ku,” or “ku,” great 
or chief (e.g. njia kiiu, the chief or main road). “ 
ing to the first ferry, a few dhows are passed loading 
- Ted mangrove-poles (Zanzibar rafters), or white mangroye-logs 
for burning ime. At the ferry, probably one or more caravans 
* VOL. X&VII. 8 
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‘will be seen crossing, those outward-bound carrying principally 
cottons, beads, and wire, each sort being made up into burdens 
of a special form, those coming from the interior bringing 


chiefly ivory. <a Sophen amghed ram ange Dregtaer J 


were 24 miles higher up, is narrower, and is equally 
ntronised by caravans om 
_ About two miles beyond this the ferry of Msituwambiji is 
reached, This is the route of the small Ukami caravans which, 
for the sake of mysearr 3 as many of the Ukwere villages as 
possible, take the muddy road through the valley of the Vite- 
mondo, passing through the marshy ground bordering the small 
lake of Chanungo, which swarms with leeches, instead of the 
and comparatively dry route vid Kikoka, Rosako, &e. 
They march at a swinging pace, and generally accomplish 
Bee days. They Tee coincpally mie Wore che tippo. 
in two ey bri rincipally salt. e hippo- 
' Ge ailehs hen beter econ ih sacel of the ‘reusbioe aeaer ss 
uve made its special haunt, and unless careful to keep near the 
bank or in shallow water, a small boat is very likely to be upset 
by some furious rogue bull or frightened cow, and a steam- 
launch to get a severe shock and possibly have a plank staved 
in or bitten through by one of these animals, Here the river is 
70 yards broad and about 12 feet deep, but it begins to become 
obstructed by snags and sunken trees, which leave only very 
narrow passages through which the water rushes like a sluice. 
‘Still more dangerous are these obstructions if they are alto- 
gether below water, and not near enough the surface to show 
any indication of their presence, On one such we struck at 
Cha-Nungo, and though the tide rose nearly a foot, we had 
become so fixed that it was a day and a half before we were 
able to proceed, as we had to remove everything from the 
Jaunch, and to make water-tight a plank in the engine Spa 
Sota fi ap had been pene by oa concussion. This delay 
an opportunity for givi men a little t prac- 
tice; but if a roneat et ‘as mores made at 50 varia at ek 
sent up the country, it would almost have invited attack, there 
being only one hit made during the day, and that a bull’s-eye 
by the steward, who had never fired a gun before. The re- 
mainder of the time was occupied in endeavouring to ascertain 
the acid of the Migr ne stream; the only path, however, 
was a hi us trac rough tall spear grass, crossing ey 
few oR a a marshy bottom, swarming with ipeang. 
Eventually the lake was reached, but little of it could be seen, 


and every effort to reach the low hills, which evidently form 
impassable marshes. 


the valley of this stream, was frustrated by im 
My guide haying long since declined to proceed, the attempt 


i 
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was anes. onda tall,treny on 2 litle Anal, proved 
only available point from which a rough sketch of the adjacent 
country and a few com bearings could be obtained. The 
next reach beyond Cha-Nungo may be considered the ordinary 
’ tidal limit; the highest springs reach Dunda, however, iT. 
Two miles above Cha-Nungo is the hamlet of Fundi Hamisi 
Here the river narrows to 60 yards. Up to this the peopleon 
both banks are Swahili, or slaves cultivating rice for their 
masters at Bagamoyo. ‘The first sign that we had entered __ 
Uzaramo was the appearance on ry of small groupsof = 
women and children, attended by a few more than half-naked = 
savages, each carrying a bow two poisoned arrows in hand, 
with a leather quiver of the same at the back. These warriors 
generally knelt in the tall grass or behind a bush, until the = 
women reported there was no danger. They have the head 
hideously thatched with a mixture of black clay and oil, with 


beads or drops of the same at the ends of the rat-tail as 
points of hair which fringe it; their legs and arms are enci +=; 
with heavy brass and copper rings, a few ornaments of beads 
or white shells adorning their ears and necks. ms) 
Both bows and arrows are most workmanlike in make and | : 


— 
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finish; the poison extends for about 4 inches below the barb; 
when fresh it is of a bright red colour. They told me it is 
prepared from the giant euphorbia, and that their medicine- 
men provide them with an efficient antidote; but I failed to 
learn the nature or procure a specimen of this compound. 
Many of the children are got up in the same manner as the 
men, carrying, however, miniature bows and arrows; the latter 
Seppe with hard wood points, and the shaft stained red 
w the poison should be. They have no idea of practising 
their weapons on birds and small animals, as the Wanyika 
children do. 
° But this warlike appearance seems only a keeping-up of the 
customs of a generation now rapidly passing away. On closer 
acquaintance, these fierce-looking persons were found to be 
generally of a timid disposition, and Ss means prone to an 
indiscriminate use of their weapons. Whenever a herd of hi 
popotami in the channel rendered it necessary to sound 
steam-whistle, or the donkey-engine was turned on, they in- 
stantly fled for the nearest cover, or carefully got the women 
a ildren between themselyes and the supposed ; 
for 
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Sey rarely showed again, unless the boat stayed a time 

Ww or provisions, when they were the last to draw near. 

women and children were, as a rule, much less timid; 

* they are mostly fairer thanethe Swahili, and they bere few 
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traces of the negro type. They wear less clothing gud fewer 


ornaments than the men. 

_ A little higher up, the character of the people changes so far, 
that, being all busily a akon in profitable agriculture, few 
find time to get themselves ri in wat paint. Instead of 
being afraid of the white man, they think only of how much 
they can make out of him; but the inordinate love for a hard 
bargain, natural in the Wazaramo, causes them to be so over- 
reaching, that we found it generally impossible to conclude a 
purchase unless we were pe eae to pay two or three times 
the proper price. If we relied upon the country for our 
provisions, as & caravan must do, delays would have constantly 
oceurred, and the chiefs would have virtually collected hongo, 
by ordering their people to add it on to the price of provisions. 
In these agricultural districts the people more generally wear 
a ridge of muddy hair down the centre of their heads, as being 
less trouble to manage than the thatch. Some of the men 
who have made trips to the coast to dispose of their crain, 
have, however, turned Mohammedans; and there is little doubt 
that this religion will soon spread through the country. 

The undulating swellings, rather than hills, glimpses of which 
had lately appeared to us, here approach the right bank. They 
generally run from 40 to 60 feet high only, but now and then 
may attain 150 feet; and ate more or less in the nature of spurs, 
from the maim line of rising ground running generally a few 
miles back, and following more nearly the direction of the 
river than this rolling ground. The latter, however, is rarely 
sufficiently defined to form ravines; and, moreover, such de- 
pressions as exist are seldom at right angles to the river. It 
was impossible, therefore, from the boat, to sketch them with 
any approach to accuracy, or give anything more than what 
was actually visible from the river. ‘The course of the wavy 
depressions, however, undoubtedly trends towards the river ; 
but their absence of character is shown by the fact that they 
do not contribute a single feeder, or even a waterway, that 
would become so during the rains. ‘The consequence is, that 
this region continues damp and unhealthy long after the rains 
have ceased. 

The general course of the rising ground over which the 
Kutu road principally runs, and that flanking the valley or 
depression on the left bank, was sketched from two low hills 
which were ascended during delays for cutting fuel, the only 
stoppages that could be afforded.” The latter are much more 
deserving of the name of hills; they Sethe recede towards 
Msuwa, leaving the valley on that bank an average breadth of 
7 miles. The nature of the country appears similar to that” 

r © 


_ to the greater height of the hills, which are generally also — 
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already ddscribed on’the right bank, only more marked, owing 
densely wooded. On most parts of this rising ground the 


’ eopal-tree is found; and wherever the soil is red and sandy, 


deposits of fossil copal may be expected. We saw some tine 
trees near Dunda, and underneath, numerous pits, from which 
the fossil gum had been dug. The tree was also seen at our 
other landing-place on the right bank, a hill abutting on the 
river not far from Paraya Tembo; but here there were no 


ig. . 

Vy he about 20 miles above Dunda, the breadth of 
the Ki i has decreased to 40 yards; and here the current 
is 24 miles an hour. After this the Kisabi district is entered. 
This is a wonderfully fertile country; the river winds and 
bends in an extraordinary manner, irrigating the land, which 
is always very low on one side, sometimes on both, for many 


miles; and the soil being suitable, an almost unlimited su ply 


of the finest rice might here be grown. There is, in 
much pains taken in the cultivation of this district; and the 
quality of the grain, some of which I had cleaned, is very 
superior. On the drier slopes, Indian corn, millet, and tobacco, 
are y grown; and a considerable trade is carried on with 
the coast, but nothing compared with what would be the case 
if there were any other means of conveyance than porterage 
by the people themselves. There is not, however, an ox or 
even donkey in the country; and canoes are only used ie 
ay big purposes. The Mzaramo seems never to take kindly 
to the water; probably the swarms of crocodile and hi 

am and the long flood season, may have much to do with 


The people of this and other low districts are compelled to 
retire to the hills fur the rainy season; there they store their 
grin, &ec., for consumption and next season’s sowing ; and the 
men, who are ve ft at making fish-traps of various de- 
scriptions, cover the adjacent low country with weirs, stake- 
traps, and long lanes of reed fences leading up to them, At 
this time the river is always more or less in flood, but after 
each special rise and inundation, large quantities of fish are 
taken in this way. The Kingani rt with fish of many 
descriptions, some being quite equal in flavour to the average 
sea-fish of this coast; and one, the mzozo, of a firmness 
fine flavour not surpassed by any fish found in the tropics. 

mzozo in general appearance exactly resembles a river 
carp, but on examination is find to possess a single row of 


beJow 


not found in vegetable-feeding fish. , They 


Very fine teeth. There is also a roughness of the skin 
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would doubtless take a fly, for in the course of an ea whilst 


passing a very narrow part of the river, three of them, each 
eighing between 3 lbs. and 4 Ibs., jumped into the launch. 


Kisabi, the low banks for about 7 miles on either . 


side are completely covered with a wild cucumber, the leaves 

and blossom of which are similar in appearance to the ordinary 

variety; but the fruit is smooth, about a foot in 

and 14 inch diameter. My specimens were all lost in 

an accident to the boat, so I can only cay, with reference to 
this plant, that the natives do not use the fruit as food. 

Soon after this the hills of Muhonyera district again approach 
the river on the right bank, and here a succession of narrow 
stretches of water, called by the Wazaramo “kipanga,” traces 
of which had before been observed, commenced first on the 
left bank, then on the right. Their connection with a former 
bed of the river is evident; and whilst some bear traces of 
recent formation, others again are hemmed in with a network 
of shrubs and tangled creepers of several years’ growth, I 
traced one of these kipanga, and found it to form a regular 
ehain of ponds of about 4 miles; and the natives assured me 
_ this was, some six years ago, the bed of the river. In another 

ace there were two long deep cuttings, which were only 

ivided from the river by a bank of sand about 10 feet thick, 
but bound together by a few large i ge trees, which had 
been brought down by a late flood. Evidently these had been 
parts of the river's course before the last rains. 

In other districts the process of formation of new channels 
was clearly evidenced, and in many places it was apparent that 
the next flood would more or less alter the course of the stream. 
The natives declared that these kipanga were to be found 
several miles distant from the present banks; and though 
unable to verify this assertion, it was impossible to doubt, from 

was actually seen, that where the adjacent country is flat 
and the soil loose and sandy, most rainy seasons effect im- * 
portant changes in the bed of this river. 

A few miles further, the spurs from the Msuwa hills approach 
the left bank, and beyond this the extensive district of Dundan- 
guru is entered. On the left bank the undulating country, 
interspersed with ebony and hard-wood trees, mingled with 
mimosa and yarious thorns, which has aptly been described 
by Burton, Speke, and others, as park-land, here commences, 
On the right bank, after passing several groves of the Dom 
palm (Myuno), the aes! ee village of Mafizi is reached ; 
or having had Soom here for Pigg. considerable informa- 
: ‘cuaiiabaih y mixing wi natives, who very 
friend] ily and intelligent. alae A 


Ls . 
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Mafizi¥s a collection of small hamlets situated on the banks 
of the Kingani and Mto Mafizi, about 30 feet above the river. 
The Mafizi is a mere brook, except during the rains. It rises in 
the Dundanguru hills, a few miles north of Sagesera, and is one 
of numerous similar watercourses which now, from both sides 
of the valley, begin to find their way into the Kingani. Sahale, 
the*chief of Dundanguru, came down to see us; his youn 
daughter carrying his gun across her shoulders, and holding it 
at both ends behind her neck. He assured me this was the 
only firearm in the district, which is very extensive, extending 
from Sagesera, which place has never ‘feat reoccupied since 
the Maviti destroyed it and killed the chief, to Muhonyera, 
and for the same distance on the left bank. He stated, how- 
ever, that the Wazaramo chiefs had ceased to hold any real 
authority, except over their own villages; and that only in 
event of war could they now give any order to the elders of 
other places within their districts. He confirmed what every- 
one had acknowledged respecting the total loss of power and 


influence by the Wazaramo as a nation since the Maviti — 


invasion, and showed me the sites of numerous villages which 
had been totally Sigs bh with their inhabitants, on that 
occasion on the left bank. His own people having received 
warning before these savages reached them, fled, together with 
the people of Mafizi, to the jungle, and returned to rebuild 
their when the invaders retired. The people of Mafizi 
have no occasion to remove during the rains; their huts are 
remarkably clean and well constructed, and the place is very 
healthy. This is the last of the fine grain districts, and large 
flocks of sheep and goats are kept; in fact, the people are 
altogether a well-to-do and well-regulated community. 

A few miles further up, Sagesera district is reached. It is 
now a wilderness, and a most unhealthy region, the Mkosi stream 
which runs through it being extremely marshy and choked up 
With rank vegetation. The site of Sazesera village is now 
jungle, but the Konduchi road is still open and meets the 

utu road a few miles south; but the of Makutaniro 
has been removed to the other side of the river, the numerous 
cross roads which made this a convenient caravan stage having 
fallen into disuse, and being completely overgrown, while new 
roads have been opened and all meet at the new Makutaniro, as 
will appear hereafter. 

A few steep low hills with dark ravines between being 

in the district of Diranga, a few small feeders enter the 
ingani, of which the Kimalatinsale on the left and Kipora on 


+ the right bank are the princfpal. 


, Here theegame country approaches the river on both sides. 
. . 
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On the left bank the gnu, waterbuck, and buffalo inf the low- 
lands, and the rhinoceros on the stony hills at the back, are 
plentita 5 while on the right bank is the. district of Kipora, 
described by Burton and Speke, and shot over by Grant. 

The Lungérengere is now reached; the mouth being well 
wooded is hardly visible, and we were surprised to find on 
approaching that this somewhat celebrated river was a mere 
stream, evi aay madly drying up. The mouth is divided by 
& £tassy mound, which may any day be swept away; one 

trance being ten feet across, a the other about double that 

width. It was, however, impossible even for a canoe to ascend ; 

- Im fact, a few hundred yards up, the stream is banked up ny 

"sand into separate runnels, interspersed with little pools artifi- 
cially constructed for catching fish. 

There are several villages near the mouth of this affluent. 
The principal one is named Ngérengére, and has a regular 
boma or stockade, with a high, arched. teway, 

We spent two days here, and Mr, ackay took the greatest 
pains in obtaining observations. ‘These observations have been 
sent by him to the Church Missionary Society of London. He, 
however, worked them out himself, and gave me the result, as 
below ;* and I have no doubt this is fairly accurate, although 
the observations were taken under great difficulty, owing to an 
accident to his pocket sextant, the only instrument we had. 

I was only able to spend one day on the Lungérengére, I 
found it averaged 20 feet in breadth and two feet in depth. 
Its course through a narrow cutting in the park-land above 
described, averaging about 25 feet below it, is not so tortnous 
as the Kingani. I found it everywhere fordable, but in most 
cae the trees on either bank met over-head, and natural 
bridges were constantly formed by vines and creepers, These 
were generally the means adopted by the natives for crossing 
the stream, as the crocodiles render the fords dangerons, 

In crossing the fine undulating plain from Legeza to Mwere 
I came upon waterbuck, brindle gnu, and an antelope J 
had never seen before, also wart-hog, and passed four arge 
herds of giraffe. Although not able to devote sufficient time 
to enjoy shooting, I could not resist the temptation of stalking 
the last herd and shot the leader, who gave a few bounds, ran 
two hundred yards, and fell dead, Having got some of the 
natives up from the village of Mwere, I ent off his head, tail 

* and feet, and returned to the beat, but had to regret my havi 
been carried away by love of sport, for during the remainder of 
our journey we not only had to put up with the smell of very 














* Mouth of the Lungérengire at junction with Kingani, 7° 0 80", 35° 95" : 
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high girfffe meat, but also with the laziness of the men who 
were always go with flesh, which they ate half raw and half 
barnt, being unable to cook it properly on board the launch. 

The next day we ascended the ingani for a few miles, but 
found the difficulties too great to warrant our spending any 
more valuable time over the exploration. The river in. no way 
alteted in its general appearance, being from 25 to 40 
wide, and about 8 feet deepin the channel ; but the obstructions 
in the deep water became more numerous, and the breadth of 

the channel sensibly contracting, we decided on returning. 

Above the junction of the Lungérengére the Kingani is 
called the Mpezi ; and as the natives persist in declaring it to be 
4 separate river, and cannot be made to understand any civilised 
notions on the subject, it is apparent that nothing but what a 
traveller actually sees can be adopted as fact, and it is for this 
reason that in concluding this Paper I shall be very brief on 
the subject of the upper portion of the river not visited. 

bout three miles beyond the junction of the Lungérengére 
isa large village called Seasons, on a stream—the Visungura— 
which runs into the Kingani. Near this I got a view of 
the country from a low hill, and satisfied myself that there is 
no other mouth to the Lungérengére. 

From this point, Kidunda was seen about 15 miles due s.w., 
and Ndege la Mbora about 10 miles sw. by s. On the 
opposite ek was the district of Tunda, through which a path 
leads to Ndege la Mhora and the ford over the Meta. 

The new village of Makutaniro is at the cross roads near 
Sungura, From this is a road to Simbamweni, and the 
direct road to Mpwapwa, through Kidunda. Many other roads 
also meet here, but as the districts from which they lead are 
unknown at present, I shall merely refer to the accompanying 
Map fora general idea of this place, which was the furthest 
point reached. 

As regards the Lungérengére, though a deep and rapid 
torrent during the rains, it is practically useless, being unnavi- 
gable at all times, even by canoes; and its only interest lies in 
the great extent of its course and the effects of its violent 
floods. It dries up in September. 

The natives of the last few villages through which we passed 
are of very mixed nationalities, Every one contained eae 
of Silisiak Usagars, and Ulutu, besides of Uzaramo ; and they 
speak a dialect very different to Kizaramo, and containing 
many Ki Mat But I found Kiswahili was spoken 
fluently mh several men in each ee and we therefore 
hee z no difficulty in respect to language. 

_ ne river above Kidanda was described by several natives 
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_ who were inted with it, and there was no 
“pyre K ania th ive ane hrough hill 
“passi i the river t a more hilly 
country, and the hills appear to be composed ct swede 
dark-coloured rock, with which the channel becomes choked 
and divided into numerous rapids. It was considered yp 
‘Possible that with good luck we might reach the Mgeta in June 
or July, but I am inclined to doubt this, as the people admitted 
many canoes were lost in attempting the passage through these 
bonkers, I saw some of this stone, which is very and fs 
used for sharpening their arrow-tips and hoes by the natives, 
The Wakutu, who inhabit the districts between Kidunda and 
the source, which is said to be in the Usagara hills, not far 
: from Zungomero, were more reduced by the last Mavitiincursion 
L even than their neighbours; in fact the country is said to be 
| nearly depopulated. The Mgeta, ha larger stream than 
: the Lungérengire, is equally unnavigable. 
The climate of Ukutu is described as extremely eon Even 
the natives are subject to malarious fevers throughout the 


F Wath interesting information respecting the adjacent 
country was noted ; but being of no practical value, it is omitted 
from this Paper. 

Our descent of the river was full of difficulty, the stream 
constantly taking the boat ouf of all control; but luckily we 
only experienced one bad accident, when the branch of a 
sunken tree went through the bottom of the engine compart- 
ment, whilst we were being shot through a narrow rapid. We 

in consequence, to run her ashore, and were de ayed for 
two days, losing and spoiling much property. 

conclusion I can only express my belief that the Kingani, 
a8 4 navigable river, is practically useless, 

With rice in such demand as it is in the island of Zanzibar, 
the Kisabi country would provide remunerative work for more 
oman one ony age and if the natives could be prevailed on 
to tivate for the express purpose of export, a in 

* trade would soon spring up: but as a hi ‘ai to the intaeiois 
it cannot, I think, ever compete with the Wami. 

Tam convinced that the only healthy route to Unyanyembe 
is by the Soadani road ; and as the country is now found y the 
Rey. Roger Price to be racticable for waggons as far as 
Mpwapwa, I believe it wil prove the most economical route, 
and the one that will doubtless eventually be adopted. i 
however, will never do as a commercial. port, but it is by no 
means certain that there is no fairly convenient anchorage 
within g reasonable distance of that town, If net, the mouth 
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of the Wami could readily be se Te and I believe that the 
river could be made fairly navigable for at least 40 miles, 

If the movement that has commenced in Europe for openi 
up ae interior of sv bears fruit of a practi * kind, T would 
strongly recommend the route I refer to throu Useguha being 

hly tried as the road to Unyanyembe and Ujiji; for 
though I have always been of opinion that Mombasa will 


eventually be the coast depot, or “a for those districts, the 
the 


time is still distant for opening route from that station, 
‘owing to the nature of the tribes living thereon. 

As as the Nyassa country, Dr. Kirk, whose opinion on 
these subjects is entitled to more weight, perhaps, than any 
African traveller now alive, has always considered that the 
Zambesi and Shire is the natural highway to it ; but to introduce 
his conclusive reasoning on this subject would be here irrelevant, 
and I merely refer to it as my reason for remaining silent 
respecting various paths which the Wazaramo assured me were 
short cuts to the north of the N Lake, but of which the 
utility will not probably be tested till. the other routes referred 
to have long been regular highways, The Lufiji is now the 


only river in the extensive dominions of Zanzibar, south of the 


equator, remaining unexplored. It is probably, with the 
exception of the Zambesi, and perhaps the Juba, the largest on 
the east coast of Africa, and it is to be hoped we shall not long 
remain ignorant as to its extent and utility. 





XU1—Geography and Resources of Newfoundland. 
By ALexanprer Murray. 


not a little remarkable that the oldest colony of Great 
in, and the nearest to her, should be the last, or nearly 
the last, of which anything beyond the mere sea-coast (and 
that but indifferentl yi known. Until within the last few 
years, the whole of the vast interior of this great island was as 


much a “terra incognita” to the exterior world and even to 


the residents ee occupy the coast only) themselves, as it was 
in the days of Sebastian Cabot or Jacques Cartier; and it is 

t even now to persuade many people, even amongst 
those who have lived in the country all their lives, that it is 
anything more or better than a vast fishing-rock, enveloped in 
ee fog, placed in an Arctic position in the Atlantic 
Ovean. y circumstances have combined to produce the 
“most unfavourable impressions as to the climate, ‘soil, and 
@pabilitjes 6f Newfoundland; and representations have been 
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so contrived as to foster ignorance and prejudice, and to retard 
civilisation and progress. ‘Thus the prevailing opinion has 
been formed that the natural resources of the island are abso- 
_lutely nil, while the produce of the sea alone, with a strand to 
land it on, is all that nature intended as an inheritance for the 
unfortunate island and its possessors. The principal, or rather, 
indeed, only object in view in presenting this Paper, is to show 
that many of the objections urged to the colonisation of New- 
fou are utterly untrue, and that the fact in many 

ts is, that its natural resources are of a very high order, 
and may, with properly applied capital and skilled labour, be 
developed into great and important industries. 

The phieal position of Newfoundland is (or ought to 
be) well known, and its general outline of coast, with its 
triangular form, its numerous promontories and deeply-cut 
indentations, have long been represented on maps and Charts 
of various dates; but the coast-surveys until within the last 

years were very inaccurate in the detail at nearly all parts ; 
and there has been no British Admiralty Survey of the western 
and northern coast for upwards of one hundred years. The 
last survey here referred to was made in 1772 by the celebrated 
Captam James Cook; and the work generally, considering 
the time and appliances at the great navigator's disposal, are 
beyond all praise, in aceuracy being a marked and favourable 
contrast with some surveys of much later date. Since about 
the year 1862, several revised surveys have been made 
under Captains Orlebar and Kerr, Lieutenants Robinson and 
Maxwell, and other officers of the Royal Navy, which have 

tly added to a correct knowledge of the coast outline, the 
innumerable islands, and the character and soundings of the sea- 
bottom ; but unfortunately, these surveys have recently, except 
at a few pew where the discrepancies were most glaring 
objectionable, been discontinued in fayour of Labrador, We 
have now, however, the satisfaction of haying an accurate coast 
chart for our guidance from the head of Placentia Bay round 
Cape St. Mary, Cape Race, and along the eastern coast as far 
as the Twillingate (or Toulinguet) Islands, at the southern 
‘entrance of Notre Dame Bay, together with the Islands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, and detached portions of the southern 
shores; but in the meantime the whole of the remainder very 
much requires supervision. 

The Interior.—Previous to the year 1864 it is perfectly safe 
to say that no survey, or anything approaching a survey, 
properly so called, had ever been accomplished, or even 
attempted; anywhere inside of the coast line. In the early ° 
part of that year, the late Sir William E. Logan, tlten Director, 
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of the Geological Survey of Canada, was appointed by the 
Government of Newfoundland to initiate a geological 
investigation of the island. At that time, I being the first 
’ assistant on the Canadian staff, was offered the appointment, and 
‘accepted it; left Canada, and immediately made arrangements 
with the Government to carry on the inquiry as vigorously as 
possible, and began operations in May of that year. Since that 
time till the present day I have been incessantly busily engaged 
in this work; have visited, more or less, every part of the 
country, from centre to circumference, and have carefully re- 
corded all my experiences from day to day, whieh finally 
were condensed annually in the form of a Report of phi Bes 
addressed to the Governor of the Colony. Although my duties 
were supposed to be purely geological, and particularly in 
reference to the prospects of the presence or otherwise of 
metallic ores or other economic mineral substances, a very 
large proportion of my time was necessarily occupied in topo- 
graphical surveying, the result of which is the map which 
accom panies this, it being from an original scale of 24 miles to 
one inch, heii to a mate of “6 ae ied miles to one — 
Any one at all acquainted with geological investigation, an 
with the absolute necessity of a omnact map tee which to 
delineate the boundaries of formations, and otherwise to repre- 
sent the structural details, will at once perceive that topo- 
graphical work, ina case like mine, where no one simple featare 
was correctly represented, and many most important ones not 
represented at all, was of paramount importance to arriving at 
even an approximate conclusion in regard to geological facts. 
Hand-maps and other maps certainly had been previously 
published, showing certain imaginary mountains, lakes, streams, 
rivers, &c., but no measurement or triangulation had been 
attempted; and the result was, as might be expected, a most 
perfect caricature of the reality, where no one single feature 
was drawn in its right place, or in the remotest d resembled 
the object it was intended to represent. The saad adopted 
for carrying on these surveys was on the same principle as 
that usually practised by the officers of the Government Survey 
of Canada, namely, to scale the principal watercourses by means 
of prismatic compass and Kochon'’s micrometer 
keeping up a connected system of triangulation from all the most 
conspicuous heights, and by taking repeated astronomical 
observations for latitude and magnetic variation. By these 
means the whole of the great features of the island have been 


. 
» ® The engraved map accompanying the Paper is still further feduced toe 
scale of about 39, miles to an inch.—Ep, 
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pe enien sa especially on the westerh side of 


island, a considera amount of coast and minor detail. 
These "3, moreover, have been connected at several - 
_ parts to the more accurate and recent work of the Admiralty . 
surveyors, and last year they were further checked by a regular 
and systematic survey for a railroad, by transit and level from 
St. John’s Harbour to St. George's Bay. The result has proved 
highly satisfactory, as demonstrating the accuracy of the topo- 
graphical work of the Geological Survey, which was accom- 

i under many difficulties. : 
~ My experiences in the interior of the country, while carrying 
on ho. logi investigation, enable me to speak with a 
aeaklassbie ee of confidence as to its merits and demerits, 
and encourage me to assert that the opinions generally enter- 
tained are in ep asteees exec all must be more 
or less modified. ‘To make my statements as explicit as possible, 
I shall attempt to give a faithful account of the subject by 


arranging it under the following heads: viz., General Geogra- 
phical Character ; Climate; Timber and Mineral Lands, 
General Geographical Character—Mountains—The coast at 
all parts of the island seaward is essentially what is usually 
termed tron-bound, rising frequently in bold, lofty, preeipices, 
vertically, or nearly so, from the sea. The general character 
of the outer interior may be justly termed mountainous, 
although in no case do the mountains attain a very remark- 
able altitude ; but the inner interior may be more proper! 
described as a vast elevated and undulating plateau, wi 
ranges of minor hills alternating with shallow valleys. The 
general trend of all the great physical features is about 
N.N.E. and 8.8.W., the principal range of mountains, commonly 
called “The Long Range,” running near the western side of 
the island for nearly its entire length. The Cape Anguille 
range and the Blo-mi-dons—the latter of which (on the south 
side of Humber Sound) rise to an altitude in some instances 
considerably over 2000 feet—run outside and nearer to the 
western coast than the Long Range proper, and "parallel to 
it; but being of quite a distinct geological age, and altogether 
different in feature and character, are to be considered as 
independent and separate features, The land rises in mountain 
masses from the southern coast between Cape Ray and Bay 
D'Espoir* at nearly all parts; but a very decided range 
of extremely rugged and desolate hills, reaching at man 
parts an elevation of upwards of 2500 feet, may be trac 
ingonally across the island, running nearly parallel with 





; * Corrupted into “ Despair” on the charta—Ex. 


- * 
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the Long Range towards the Grand Pond and Hall’s Bay. 
‘Towards the eastern side of the island, other well-defined 
of hills, such as the Black River and North Harloe 


Pe which ron in the same parallel direction between the 


ds of Placentia Bay and Clode Sound, in Bonavista Bay; 
the wpe er Hills in the St. Mary's Peninsula, and the Chissel 
Hills of Eastern Avalon, all maintaining the same general 
course. Besides the great hill ranges, a set of remarkable 
isolated and sharply-peaked summits, locally known as telts, 
are distributed over the interior, which, rising abruptly at 
intervals out of the great central plateau, serve admirably as 
landmarks to guide the Indian or sportsman on his line of 


Rivers.—Much of the pcraiing ignorance of the real cha- 
racter of the country is, beyon all doubt, attributable to 
the fact that it has been generally taken for granted to be 
destitute of great rivers; a notable example of which may 
be recorded as being the expressed opinion of no les a 
pers than the ne Sir Thomas saeengar a most justly 

ighly respected and progressive governor of the province, 
ale chakiae visited all the outporta, and circumnavigated 
the island, came to the conclusion that it possessed in no case 
any stream of water that could be appropriately dignified as a 
river, or that was entitled to any higher designation than 
a mere brook! Let us see now what the facts are, as. deter- 
mined by actual survey. The most important of the rivers are 
the Exploits, the Humber, and the Gander, while there are 
many more, such as the Indian Brook and others of Hall’s 
Bay, the,Gambo and Terra Nova. in Bonavista Bay, é&e., the 

rai of which fully entitle them to class in the category. 

The Exploits—The Exploits River rises in the extreme south- 
western angle of the island, and within twelve miles of the 
southern coast, near La Poile, and flowing in a north-easterly 
direction, terminates in the Bay of Exploits, Notre Dame Bay ; 
the distances from the sources to the outlet measuring very nearly 
two hundred miles in an air-line. ‘The upper waters flow in two 
minor branches, the Exploits proper and the Victoria branch, 
of about equal size, both of which empty into Red Indian Lake, 
which itself is upwards of 36 miles long, with an average width 
of abont two miles, and very deep; whence flows the main 
stream for 72 miles to the sea. The normal surface of Red 
Indian Lake is 468 feet above the sea, and its total area 
is 69 square miles. There are numerous tributaries to this 


Cet IOs some of which ip with justice be termed rivers 
themselves, and the whole aréa drai ceed by the Exploit Valley 
is nothing under three thousand square miles, 
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The Humber—The Humber also rises in two branches; one 
branch, which is usually known by the Indians as the main 
branch, taking its origin about 20 miles inland from Bonne — 
Bay on the western coast, flowing first north-easterly till - 
within ten miles of the head of White Bay on the north- ‘ 
eastern coast, where it bends round and runs south-westerly 
to Deer Pond. The other branch heads with the India 
Brook of Hall’s Bay, and flowing south-westerly, and generally 
parallel with the other great features, expands into a suc- 
cession of small lakes, and finally into Sandy Pond and the 
Grand Pond. ‘The inlet and outlet of the latter are within 
three miles of each other, and both at the extreme northern 
end of the lake, the stream flowing rapidly, and in a circuitous 
curve, westerly to its junction with the main branch about six 
miles above Deer Pond. Deer Pond is about 16 miles long, and 
has a surface area of 24 square miles. From Deer Pond, which 
is only about 10 feet above the high-tide level, the river flows 
~ nares to the sea, at the bead of the Humber arm, Bay of 
Islands, The lake expansions on this magnificent river are 
numerous, and many of them of vast area. The. surface area 
of the Grand Pond is no less than 192 square miles, which 
includes an island of 56 square miles. The whole area drained 
by the waters of the Humber I have elsewhere estimated at 
something over 2000 square miles. 

The Gander.—The third of the great rivers of Newfoundland 
is the Gander. This, like the other two, rises from two sources ; 
one being within a short distance of the Bay d'Espoir, on the 
southern coast, and interlocking with the south-flowing waters, 
whence it flows north-easterly, keeping a tolerably Pg 
course, to its outlet into the Great Gander Lake. The other 
branch interlocks with the Gambo and other streams of Bonavista 
Bay, meanders circuitously westward, and finally to the north- 
ward, falling into the Great Gander Lake at the (so-called 
by the trappers) south-west arm. The Great Gander Lake is » 
of a serpentine form, is upwards of 36 miles long, averaging 
a width of two miles or upwards, and has a surface area of 
44 square miles. The lower stream flows in an easterly direc- 
tion for upwards of 31 miles into Freshwater Bay. The river 
is easily navigable for boats or canoes up to the lake, the 
surface elevation of which is 75 feet above the level of the sea. 
The depth of this lake was found by soundings to be at some 
parts nearly 100 fathoms. The area drained Gr the waters of 
the Gander is about 2500 square miles. 

_South-flowing Rivers.—There are numerous streams which 
discharge great volumes of water on the southern coast, whoss 
courses rise at right angles to the course of the great main 
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arteries, such as the Bay d'Kast River, Bay de North River, 
Little River, White Bear River, the La Poile, &c.; but these, 
rising at no great distance from the Exploits, and interlocking 
‘with ita tributaries, are comparatively short in length, and, 
except when temporarily expanded at the broader parts into 
lakes or ponds, rush in turbulent torrents to the sea from source 
to outlet. Many of these streams make a fall of not less than 
1200 feet within a distance of under twenty miles in an air-line. 

St. George's Bay Rivers—The rivers and brooks which dis- 
charge on the south side of St. George’s Bay also interlock with 
the tributaries of the Exploits taking their origin amongst the 
mountains of the Long Range ; after leaving which, they flow in 
a westerly course through a wide expanse of level country to 
the sea. 

Character of Country—The southern country, between the 
head-waters of the Exploits and the sea, is a dreary, desolate waste, 
almost entirely void of vegetation, and for many months through- 
out the year enveloped in the densest of fogs,—ecold, gloomy, 
and unattractive as any land can very well be; and these parts 
of the coast being better known and more frequently visited by 
strangers than the more favoured localities, have given origin 
to the widely-spread misconception that the hideous character- 
istics of this special region apply without mitigation tothe whole 
island. It is doubtless the case that over enormous tracts in 
the great central plateau, as also over a great area of the penin- 
sula of Avalon, and on the great northern peninsula, marshes, 
and what are appropriately called burens, oceupy the surface ; 
but in nearly gieis the valleys of the rivers are well wooded, 
and most of them possess level and fertile tracts here and there 
where cultivation of the soil would certainly be remunerative, 
particularly as-auxiliary to other industry. These great plains 
are ted over by innumerable ponds and tarns, in many 

instances oceupying fully one-half of a whole area of many 
Be jo miles; mdeed, it Bias been asserted, that were the whole 
| mapped out in detail, more than one-third of the 
whole surface would be represented by water. But it is in the 
valleys of the three great arteries of which I have already 
made special mention that agriculture is likely to become a 
great and important industry of itself, more particularly if those 
favoured regions are immediately opened up as timber limits to 
enterprising lumbermen, whose interest it would be to construct 
roads and encourage settlement, According to a rough estimate 
I made some time ago, there is an extent of fully 1000 square 
miles of available country in th¢ combined st of the Gander 
atd Gambo Rivers, and there 1s nearly as mith more upon the 
Exploits, inclutive of the arms and bays at its mouth » while 
VOL. ¥1.YVIT. T 
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upon the western side of the island, the Humber Valleys, the 
country on both sides of St. George’s Bay, and extensive tracts 
surrounding Port-a-Port Bay, present hundreds of square miles 


which bear favourable comparison with the best regions of the’. 


lower provinces of the Dominion. . 
Climate.—There is no subject connected with the geographical 
hsitory of Newfoundland more utterly misunderstood than the 
climate, Strangers approaching the island from the Great Banks, 
or sailing along its southern coast, have almost invariably to 
pe their way through a mass of dense fog, more especially 
g the summer months; and they, perhaps not unnatu- 
rally, assume that this gloomy characteristic applies equally to 
the whole country. Experience, however, teaches us that such is 
very far from being the case; and these same visitors who have 
only seen the south and south-eastern parts of the island, might 
be somewhat surprised when told that all the country on the 
north-west side of a line drawn diagonally across the land from 
Cape Ray to Cape Bonavista is usually as bright and with as 
transparent a sky as any part of Canada. The fogs engendered 
on the Great Banks, brought in by southerly or south-westerly 
winds, fill up all the bays and wake on the southern shore; but 
after rounding Cape Kay, and running up the western coast 
towards Codroy, these watery vapours suddenly cease altogether, 
and may be seen as a dense dark cloud butting up against the 
mountainsides, and stretching, like a great grey wall, away far 
out to sea to the westward. The great Bay of Placentia, wi 
its numerous points, creeks, and coves, is a great receptacle for 
these fogs, which hang over it like a pall for days and sometimes 
for weeks together; while southerly and south-westerly winds 
earry the vapours before them across the narrow isthmus of the 
peels of Avalon, and fill up Trinity Bay in like manner. 
Vonception Bay is comparatively clear, the fog being checked 
by the hills and greater breadth of that part of the peninsula ; 
and even at St, cf aa the atmosphere is often clear, bright,and* 
Imy, while some three miles out to sea one vast dark mass of 
fog stands up like distant land on the horizon, In Trinity Bay 
. While all is enveloped in mist in the middle of the bay, the 
long inlets are perfectly free from it, and the sun shines bright 
and cheerfully. Northward of Cape Bonavista fogs are of very 
rare occurrence, and vnonahont the great interior, north of the 
aforesaid line, they may be said, as a rule, to be absent alto- 
gether. In other respects the climate of Newfoundland is, a3 
compared with the neighbouring continent, a moderately tem- 
perate one, The heat is far less intense, on an average, duri 
the summer than‘in any part of Canada, and. the extreme 
of winter is much less severe. The thermometer rarely indi- 
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cates higlter than 70° Fahr. in the former, or much below zero 


. in the latter; although the cold is occasionally aggravated by 


storms and the humidity consequent upon an insular position, 


- The climate is undoubtedly a very healthy one, and the general 


are of the natives, who are a powerfully-built, robust, and 
¥ race, is a good example of its influence. 
Forest Timber.—The best of the indigenous forest timber con- 
sists of white pine, white and black spruce, tamerook (larch), 
fir (called var in Newfoundland), yellow birch (called witel- 
hazel), and white birch, ‘These abound chiefly in the valleys of 
the great rivers already mentioned, and the valleys of their 
tributaries, but they prevail also, more or less, in all the minor 
valleys, and notably over the country surrounding St. George's 
Bay and Port-a-Port Bay. Large tracts of country in the 
Humber Valley yield groves of the finest description of white 
pine, which is also the case in the valley of the Exploits and 
of its tributaries; and over a vast extent of the Gander 
and (rambo countries. In each of these regions a great 
timber trade might be established, which woulk spr htt be 
succeeded by settlement, for which a great extent of the land 
is admirably adapted. The spruces and larches are known to be 
of the best of quality for ship-building purposes, while the 
8 eta is said to be equal in durability to gprs oalk. 
This latter timber abounds chiefly on the western side of the 
island, and particularly about the St. George's Bay region, 
Me it frequently attains a great size, both in girth and 

t. 

i Resources.—There is every probability that vast 
tracts on both sides and centre of the island contain metallic 
ores of great value and importance. The chief of these are 
copper, nickel, lead, and iron, which are usually more or less 
nearly associated with serpentine and other magnesian rocks 


, of Lower Silurian age. The presence of the precious metals 


has been indicated by analysis at a few parts, and native silver 
is said to have been found in Fortune Bay. In the mean- 
time the only mines in active operation are at Tilt Cove and 
Betts’ Cove, both in Notre Dame Bay, and at La Manche, in 
Placentia Bay; but the developments recently made at the two 
former places have been so encouraging, that there cam hardly 
be a doubt that the energy and enterprise es by the | 
Prietors and directors of these locations will be imitated by 
many other capitalists, and the Bay of Notre Dame, particularly, 
will soon become a great mining centre. ‘ 

, Coal and other Mineral Sulstances.—Rocks of carbqniferous 
ibe are spread over a vast extent of country in the St. George's 
y regiop, and in the valley of the Humber, near the Grand 
mom © 
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Pond, and there appear to be a few worked seanrs of coal. 


These latter, although apparently occupying only a limited area, - 
aay probably be found, when fairly opened up, to be of very _ 


great local importance, as their position in each case is in the 
eentre of a country well adapted for settlement, near to metallic 
minerals, and within a short distance of the terminus of the 
proposed railroad. ‘The lower part of the same formation also 
contains enormous masses of gypsum, and the numerous saline 
springs and incrastations of salt upon the surface of the exposed 
rocks show the existence of that mineral, which in all pro- 
bability might be utilised. Of ordinary economic materials 
the country contains abundance. LRoofing-slates of admirable 
quality may be worked out in Trinity Bay. Marbles of various 
ee are known at Canada Bay, Bay of Islands, and 
si other localities ; splendid granites oceur at many parts 
of the great Laurentian country, while sandstones and limestones 
for building and other purposes abound, especially at the 
northern and western sides of the island. 

Retrospect.—It may very reasonably be asked why, with all 
these natural resources, with a salubrious climate, and the great 
advantage of comparatively close proximity to the Mother 
Country, has this island been so utterly ignored, while labour 
and capital has steadily and constantly advanced — it, to fill 
up the wild regions of Canada, or to regenerate the unhealthy 
plains and great prairies of the Far West? The answer to this 
question is not far to seek, although to some interested indi- 
viduals it may appear invidious. It has hitherto been the 
almost invariable custom, originating in ignorance, and persisted 
in through prejudice, to represent the country as untitted for 
any occupation but fishing, as having no land worth tilling, and 
no timber worth cutting more than required for building fisher- 
men’s huts, and fishing-stages, or to yield an occasional spar for 
a boat orsmall vessel. It is not re bai into account that the 
surface of the island is actually nearly a third larger than Ire- 
land ; that is to say, it contains an area, inclusive of its islands, 
of about 42,000 square miles. It is not considered that no sur- 
veys have been made till lately ; and that the coast residents of 
intelligence have rarely, if ever, seen anything whatever of the 
great interior; nor is allowance made for the absence of accu- 
rate information from the want of roads, or any but the most 
primitive means of communication. People in England, or 
in any of the more civilised colonies, would scarcely be made to 
believe that not many years ago setilement for farming, or other 
ral wy utilising the land, wase@rohibited by statute; and that 
to day the practical effect of the present law is to det’ 
any enterprise that is not directly connected witl the fisherigs; 
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that opening up lines of road through the country is mere folly; 


and that all the improvement required is a cow-path to lead from 
' one fishing-station to another! Yet all this is literally and 
- absolutely true, and there are those even now, in the face of all 
that has lately been proved on the evidence of the most’credible 
witnesses of the facts, who pertinaciously maintain that the 
latter root tg the reality, and that potinae better than the 


well-worn old groove of the alternative of fishing or starving is 


worth consideration in Newfoundland, In round numbers, the - 


tetal population of the island at this moment is about 150,000 
souls, supported almost altogether in provisions by the Dominion 
or the United States; while I have no hesitation in asserti 
that, were it treated like any of the maritime provinces of the 
Dominion, where mining, lumbering, and agriculture are duly 
encouraged, the time need not be far distant when the numbers 
of the inhabitants might be reckoned by tens or hundreds of 
thousands, and eventually by millions, 
so-called French Shore.—The greatest hindrance of all to 

advancement or progress of any kind is the arrogant pretensions 
of the French, founded upon old and misconstrued treaties, who 
assume not only an exclusive right of fishing, instead of a con- 
current right, over one-half of the whole coast, but actually to 
exercise territorial jurisdiction over the same; excluding the 
owners of the soil from the use of harbours where mining. lum- 
bering, and agriculture might be pursued. Thus the finest 
regions of the island are left at the merey of these foreign 
intruders; the country is infested by lawless marauders and 
smugelers; the magnificent timber is being recklessly cut down 
or burnt; thesalmon and herring fisheries are fast being ruin- 
ously destroyed, and not one single y Y-piece comes in the 
ansre of revenue to the exchequer of dhe provinas 

Dut at length there appears to be a glimmer of hope that the 
Seni is destined a ~ better days, and that its worth and 
capabilities may shortly be more generall enised and appre 
ciated, Praaie frown wake has dons mchetheng in this ee: 
tion, and the successful result of the two copper-mines which 
have been established is likely to stimulate inquiry and attract 
the attention of enterprising adventurers and capitalists. Up- 
wards of 1000 ges are steadily employed all the year round at 
these two mines alone, and many more are likely to be so em- 
ployed hereafter ; other mines are likely soon to spring into ex- 
istence, and the influence that must be brought to bear through 
the agency of this mining population will be irresistibly in 
favour of agricultural settlement, and the establishment of means 
ef communication, where a refldy market will be always at hand 
for surplus produce. It is beyoud all doubt that the best descrip- 
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tions of grass, crops, and most of the cereals, thrive admi- 
rably upon Kadena gen ttcnding the minor bays, Notre Dame ; 
and that beef, mutton, pork, butter and cheese could be raised as 
well as in any ms of the British North American dominions. 

Wild Animals, Fish, &e.—The indigenous game, beasts, and 
birds of the eat 9 of the finest ible deseription, and in 
vast abundance; while the rivers lakes abound in various 
species of fresh-water trout, and only require the due enforce- 
ment of the law preventing the outrageous and universal pra:- 
tice of barring the mouths of the rivers, to render them as pri- 
lifie of salmon and sea-trout as any streams inthe world. The » 
attractions have, for several past ese induced travellers a: 1 

to visit the island ; and.few of those who have enjoyed 
a few weeks among those wild mountains and plains, haye ever 
the time spent there, or have failed to return to tie 
scene of their adventures whenever opportunity offered. Tue 
incipal beasts of the chase are the eariboo (a species of rein- 
am the black boar, the Arctic hare, and the beaver. . Wolves, 
martens, and weasels are sufficiently plentiful among 
beasts of prey. The game birds are three distinct ies.” 
grouse, of which the commonest is the willow-grouse Lagop 
albus, mone) a, bird quite equal in flavour, affording spo 
little, if at all, inferior to the red grouse of the moors of Great 
> wild geese, black duck, teal, snipe, custar, golden and 
other plovers. 

That these few hurried and imperfect remarks may haye the — 
effect of in some eae counteracting the very erroneous im- 
pressions too generally entertained regarding a very important 
possession, I sincerely hope; and let me that I feel very 

ine, should mining adventure extend as auspiciously as it 

, there isa great future for Newfoundland ; that roads 

and lines will intersect. the present wilderness; that 

the axe of the lumberer and the lowing of oxen will resound 

through the forests, and that smiling fields and cheerful villages 
will replace the i 





XIV.—Report of a Journey across the Island of Newfoundland, 

at the instance of his Excellency Sir J. H. Glover. 
from the south-west arm of Green Bay, via Golid Cove in Whit. 
Bay, to the east arm of Bonne Bay. By Staff-Commande: 
GzrorGe Rosrsoy, rx. 


Tae south-west army of Green Bay is the north-western inlet 
of Notre Dame Bay, the northern side being a cqutinuation ot 
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_ the coast?line trending west from Cape John. The arm is deep 
‘and narrdw, running up 17 miles from the point of Green Bay, 
and 23 milesrom Betts’ Cove. The southern side of the,arm 
_« ig thickly wooded to the water's edge, whilst the northern rises 
+ abruptly, and extends to the westward as far as Sandy Pond — 
~ ina range of hills rising from 700 to 800 feet in height, with — 
bare, rounded summits, and but sparsely wooded for some dis-— 
tance down. As we rounded the sandy point at the head of 
the arm we observed a bear on the beach busily engaged feed- 
Es but he retreated into the woods before we were within range. 

@ travelled up the banks of a small brook that flows out of 
Sandy Pond for about three miles, passing patches of good, red 
soil, suitable for agricultural purposes, spruce, fir, and birch 
timber of fair size, and the land rising gradually to about 200 
feet. Leaving the brook on our left, we proceeded in a westerly 
direction over marshes with stunted spruce and fir, the steep 

re of the south-west arm. fallin into the valley on our 
right; we noticed a few footings of deer, but no other signs of 
life. A granitic beach fringes the east end of Sandy Pond; 
the south-west arm ridge, here densely wooded, —_ gradually 
_ down to its shore. On the south side of the pond an extensive 
fire had destroyed for some miles the ees te wood that had 
ore on its granite soil; five very wild ducks being the only 
izens of the lake, ‘The west end of Sandy Pond 1s 8} miles 
® distant from the head of the south-west arm and small brook ~~ 
we it from the et (Crossin rece pioneer of the 
yond, we put up a solitary snipe, | some | | 
he Bl eresantts burnt, and, travelling in a pees 
direction, rose over the ridge at a height of 500 feet above the 
sea. Alternate marshes, bald granite barrens, and belts of — 
stunted spruce and fir characterize this country until we began — } 
to descend into the valley of Mic-Mac Brook, about four miles — 

* from the head of Sandy Pond. ; 

A belt of red soil, suitable for agriculture, and about a mile 
broad, sloped down. to the brook; it is covered with excellent 
timber, and some of large size, consisting of spruce, fir, birch, 
and a few pine. Mic-Mac Brook, 130 feet wide and from two to 
three feet deep, ran about north and south where we crossed it, 
We heard the sound of a considerable fall up the stream, and — 

noticed that its banks were densely wooded for some distance — 
down the valley. Bs 
Passing through a narrow fringe of green wood, perhaps 1000 

; from the brook, our track lay up a steep ascent of P. 

feet, The woods had been recently burnt over a rh, 6 . 

* grea, and nothing presented itself to the ws but bupnt wi 

falls, the brayches pointed and blackened by the fire, and the — 
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bare granite rock under the upturned roots. We crossed three 
Fidges of hills of the sume character between Mic-Mac Brook 
’ ae 


-Mic-Mac Pond, a distance of about six miles, all entirely 
destr by an extensive fire ;—a portion of our route that - 
should be ease on a of bility h level and a 
gradients, independent of its unsuitability for any purpose of a 
road, as it et ca Oubions the eontreof thu tcke instead of the 
end, and over the highest round the in of the pond. Mic- 
Mae Brook and Pond are known to the fates by the name of 
Indian Brook and Pond, which we have altered to prevent con- 
fusion with the Indian Pond and Brook in the valley to the 
sout 


h-east. 

Mic-Mac Pond is about five miles long and one broad, lying 
north-east and south-west, with the exception of the northern 
arm, which appeared shallow and full of boulders. We crossed 
the lake in two rafts, ing between the southern wooded 
islet and the islands joming the point of the northern arms. 
No sooner had we landed than we observed a stag swimming 
from the wooded islet we had 1 towards a point to the 
south ; we succeeded in killing him as he landed—a two-year 
old, in excellent condition. aving Mic-Mac Pond, we rose 
over a granite barren, with patches of wood, to a height of 350 
feet above the sea, where we camped for the night. At dawn 
in the morning a doe and fawn visited our cam coming within 
30 yards of the tent; the fawn was shot, and his skin carried 
out as a remembrance of our journey. We gradually rose over 
barrier-ridges to a height of 500 feet above the sea, from which 
point we had an extensive view over the country of the Humber 
and the highlands of Bonne Bay ; about a mile distant to the 
south we me Ye a herd of 14 deer travelling about south, ‘Our 
track now led us through numerous ponds, often concealed in 
dense patches of wood, which occupied considerable time, as 
we were obliged to make frequent détours to avoid them. 

_ The White Bay barrens, rising 800 feet above the sea, are 
distant four miles from the coast-line of the bay; the summit we 
crossed was crowned with an enormous granite boulder, from 
which we had a good view of the surrounding country. The 
descent into White Bay is densely wooded, the trees improvin 
as we approached the shore. We passed several ponds stock 
with good trout; and, crossing three ravines running to the north, 
debonched on the sea-coast at the head of a steep wood-slide, 
with the little settlement lying below on the shingle beach at 
our feet, and H.M.S. Eclipse anchored in Gold Cove. 

The valley at the head of White Bay is contracted by the 
steep wooded hills op either side teabout 400 yards. The k 
is full of excellent trout ; and, although there was little water 
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when we crossed, the débris on the banks, and the delta of 

i ing out into the deep water of the bay, indicate — 
a considerable volume in re 

*. Rising over the steep wooded s oulder of the western hills 

* toa oy of 600 feet, we passed a considerable quantity of 

timber, birch, spruce, and fir, This continued for about 
two miles from the coast; and then an undulating country, 
intersected by marshes and ponds, tributaries to the Humber, 
stunted spruce and fir, and rocky summits of granite, led us 
some six miles in a westerly direction to Gill’s Look-out. 

. From this ridge, which rises about 800 feet above the sea, 
there is a beautiful view of the valley of the Upper Humber; 
Adie’s Pond in the distance, lying at the foot of Mount Eales 
Senge, the serpentine waters of the Humber flowing to the 
south-west on the left, a square bit of Birchy P below, 
with the yellow marsh beyond, and to the right Aldry Pond 
buried in the woods. 

We descended towards Birchy Pond through a considerable 
pee of burnt wood and about four miles of marsh. The pond 
is and on its southern side has a considerable sprinkling 
of the timber it takes its name from. Here we first found the 
red sandstone, an excellent substitute for a grindstone; killed 
some and that excellent bird the bittern, whilst waiting 
for the Gill’s flats to carry our provisions up the river. The 
Humber River flows through the western end of the pond, and 
then branches out into numerous channels and shallow lagoons, 
forming low alder-covered islands, poe to its plunging over 
a twelve-foot fall above a mile below the pond. A fringe of 
fir, birch, and spruce generally clothes the margin of these 
waters; but beyond, the marsh and stunted spruce invariabl 
appear. meee across the ure in Hig sae flats an 
up one of the low lagoons, the principal portion of our 

waited some four miles across a lana’ marsh with a little ae 
wood and scrub, until we arrived within a short distance of the 
river, where a belt of good timber was met with. Spruce, fir, birch 
and juniper clothed the south bank, and on the pea shore 
a few pines reared their heads above the variegated foliage. : 

The river was deep and sluggish where we came out, bute 
goon became rapid as it cat its path through the low cliffs of 
red pebbly conglomerate (horizontal), and forced a channel be 
tween the piles of dark granitic boulders, stratified sandstone 
fall of nodules, and other rocks of water-worn character that * — 
choked the bed of the stream. A succession of rapids and 
steadies took us up to Rosetta Island, a pretty fork in the river ; 
* | but from this point the stream fell in @ continual rapid from 
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pal Mae. Scale ae a Nt laa 
" ; 
és 232, | ‘Roptxson’s Report of a Journey 
___Adie’s Pond is.a considerable sheet of water lying at the foot 
ofa in-range, stretching to the north-east of which Mount 
Eales is the most conspicuons; its general direction is west- 
south-west, from four to five miles in length, one and a-half to two 
miles in breadth ; it is fed by a large stream that we crossed in 
the south-west corner of the Jake, and by several brooks 
onthe northern side. To the southward and eastward of the pord 
the land is low and marshy, and we saw no good timber, but on 
. si iced a ST. of birch among the 
slope of Mount Eales Range. The beach consisted of . 
water-worn boulders of granite rock, intersected by 
of the red conglomerate and fine red sand. The southi- 
lake is bounded by a broad sandy beaclr 
with a grove of birch, in which Andrew Joe, the Indian, 
his wigwam and left his beayer-skins to dry. At 
of this grove a large marsh extended for some miles, 
y falling into the lower valley. From the brook at the 
est corner of the pond we proceeded in a westerly diree- 
. a saddle in the hills, Passing through seyeral marshes, 
crossing three streams by the dams the beavers had made, 
ascent of 500 feet took us to the summit of the ridge, 
anne age er ans Se eA an 
e er House, 's 
bb peered Pond. — 7 
. ising over ri of w country an i 
two large Srodke, foodors ot Adie’s Pond, we cli bed. to the 
top of a granite plateau crowned with boulders ; 
this summit, in the early morning, the clouds lay over 
valley like a white sea, with the dark hills in the distance rising 
out in striking contrast. pag to the right of Joe’s Look- 
out, @ conspicuous hill with a pue of stones, built by Andrew 
Joe's father some years previous, we found ourselves involved in 
a difficult country ; bare, rocky barrens, divided by valleys filled 
with timber and chains of lakes, lay across our track. © were 
ing our midday meal by one of these ponds, when An- 
drew Joe and his faithful four-footed companion, Wa-beaton, 
ome appeared on the scene to our great pleasure, as he 
«Was Ww. Poe rege with the country. Under his gui 
We proceeded to the westward and southward, picking our 
way between chains of lakes, across narrow granite necks 
diy waters, in one case differing 100 feet in level, and 
“ rising to our highest elevation, 1700 feet above the sea. From 
this summit our view embraced a large extent of country: to the 
north-west the Erskine Mountain Range dipped into Bonne Ba 3 
to. the south-west the south head of tee Ba of ; to P 
south the eastern end éf Deer Pond and Grand Pond, and to 
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the south-east the Lobster House and the distant hills over the 
Exploits . We now gradually descended through a more wooded 
country, passing numerous lakes, exhibiting a thinly-laminated, 
friable slate, highly metamorphosed and much contorted. Foot 
inge of deer became common, and in some places a beaten path, 
but we noticed no well-worn track trampled by the feet of herds, 
- gs geen in the southern parts of this island. Crossing the country 


as we did, signs of large migrating herds as reported travelling 


‘to the southern peninsula in the summer, and returning in the 
fall, could. not have escaped our notice. Andrew Joe was of 
this opinion,—that one wolf destroyed more deer in a season 
than all the sportsmen. We came on the skulls of two fawns 
killed by wolves; one lay in a small marsh at the head of a 


pond, the trampled all round it. No sooner had our 
party assed into. the woods out of sight than the hungry pack 
@ out into a chorus of howls. It might'well be considered 


if the present bounty of 10 dollars is a sufficient inducement to 
t 


destroy them. 

We now traversed the valley bounded on the north by the 
precipitous range.of Mount Erskine. Crossing a large marsh, 
we descended into a densely-wooded country 5 irting the edge 
of Whiteway's Pond, and glad at some pee of our journey 
to wade in the water in preference to the dense thicket of wood 
along the edge ,of the lake. Cliffs of quartz eerie the 
pe , but the beaches were granitic. A considerable brook 

ws out of Whiteway’s Pond, falling, as Andrew Joe told us, 
into Bonne Bay. We noticed a piece of serpentine in a small 
stream after we had crossed the brook, but the rock im sifu was 
slate. Passing by the side of a small pond, and struggling 
over a hill of windfalls, we arrived at the head of Wigmour 
Pond, which empties itself into the northern inlet of the east 
arm of Bonne Bay. Andrew Joe, however, declined to take us 
out by that route, so we had to climb the western side of the 
dividing ridge, which rises about 1000 feet above the sea: at 
the summit it was capped by a large marsh and a pond, where 
our sportsman shot a duck. We descended to Grassy Pond 
through a well-wooded tract of country—birch, spruce, and 
juniper of pu size,—but the hill was steep; the top of the 
ridge and the pond differing 560 feet. We followed a chain 
of small ponds to the head of the southern inlet, reaching the 
beach by a steep descent of 400 feet. It was low-water, fortu- 
nately, so we waded across the inlet and walked along the beach 
towards the point of East Ann. Patches of red marl, which 
rubbed perfectl gmooth in the hand, cropped out of the sand 
in one or two hte . it appeared to be w adapted for terra- 
cotta ware, The hills on the eastern side of Bontte Bay were 
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slate, and reminded some of us of Llanberis in North’ Wales ; 
but the southern arm, with its high basaltic-looking table-lands, 
9 about 1700 or 2000 feet above the sea, presented by 


scenery. 

Here our journey onda H.M.S. Kelipse again taking charge 
of ns and conveying us round to St. John’s, = 

The ne sketch of our route across the island 
is compiled from data necessarily imperfect and hasty. An. 
aneroid barometer, a prismatic compass, a few pole-star lati- 
tudes, and points from Mr. Alexander Muriyé. Geological. 
Survey of Newfoundland, constituted our resources for a survey. 
We are indebted to Mr. Murray for the chart on which the 
work is plotted, and likewise for the description of the red 
pebbly conglomerate extending from Birchy Pond to the head 
of Adie’s Pond, forming the base of the coal-measures. Signs 
of glacial action were observed all along this journey, as, indeed, 
all over the island; the striw taking the natural trend of the 
valleys, the grooves and scratches being retained remarkably 
perfect in the harder rocks, 
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Marri hamlet, 1&3. Montgomerie, Col., 2, 19, 86, 99, 112. 
Marsimik Pass, 123. Mo-pat-shan station, 180, 
Maechischimala Berge, 227 Moraféna, 67. o 
Mask Hitin Village, 195, 199. Morukona, 48. _ 
Matakin Kiver, 141. Mosiga mission-station, 219. 
Mititinans River, 55; splendid Fall Mosogra, supposed “ rains” of, natural 

of, 55; Valley, 56. paar a 237. 

Matollo River, 247. Moss, Mr., < 
ee Oh 150, “ Mother ‘cad " Daughters,” voleanic 
Matyatye’s Berg, 227. mountains, Blanche Bay, 144. 
a, x ees 996; dissovery of gold Mount Eales ene 282. 


, 220 on the navi- Mo-vei Village, 1 


=" filet wrt the aal'River, 298 - on = 167. 


betructions in the Limpopo, 
J a - Se 


ua 


Mbtesbit Per, 28 Nevicent eee: 
ay ow [ j i 
‘Mauwa Hills, 262, Newfoundland, the y and 
Mualim Island, 138. Resources of, by Mr. 
Mugb Village, 123, Murray : 267: Interior, z 
M 262; Village, 263. : icuaiciog 270; Rivers, 271 ; A 
2565. ; Country, H 
Muk-Su, the, 39, 40,41; Valley of the, 274; Forest Timber, 275; Mineral 
. Resources, Coal, &e., 275; “Frepeh * 
Mu-lai-ho, ruined village, 168. Shore,” so-called, a hindrance to 
pale, I d., oy eee t Jour- See hea. oy! trae, 277: Wild. 
: ; 1 4 ‘a 
tha Madaguscar. ae Animals, = tho, 


Miirgh Nullab, 195, 
uray, Mr. Alexander, on the Geo- 
lie and Resources of Newfound- 


—.,6 surrey of Newfound- 
land by, 

Musters, Commander G. ©., Notes on 
Bolivia, to accompany Maps, 
201 ef seq. 

Muzaan River, 920, 

Mwere Village, 264. 

Myrrine melanophlecs, 242. 

Mzaramo, fear of crocodiles by the, 261. 

Maozo fish of the Kingani River, 261. 


Na Ptchn Village, 110; River, 111, 
Nai Villoge, 192. } 


tribe, 
Nan Bingh,” Pundit, Journey of, in 
Great Tibet from Leh in 
and Return to Totis vik Aion, Ae 
count of, by Capt. H. Trotter, nz, 
86 ef acy. 
Nai Paaa, 129, 
. Nuitong Town, 117. 
Nak Chu Kha’ Mag 100. 
Nikeluing District, 98. 
Diba District, 108. 
Gomuik District, 108, 
——  Ombo District, 108, 108; 
Village, 106. 


istrict, 105, 
“Siberian i 101, 104, 110, 111; 
Lei ae i 
Nim’ Cho, or net Nur, Lake, 109, 
110, 112, 131, 
Namakin ere} 68. 
angongo, ) 
Nan-shan, snow-clad range, 151. 
Nan-shan-kow station, 167. 
As Nani-Yum Cho, frozen river, 134, 
Nari Khorsum, name aipelied to the 
province af Western Tibet, 10, 
—— Thiru, 98, 
Nani Punehuk, 107. 
Niwi Chhidmo, 128, 


Nerivm oleandrum, 19. 6 
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ourney 
Island of, from the §.W. arm of 


Green Bay, vid Gold Gove in White . 
Med to the E. arm of Bonne Bay, . 
by recente 


Na eer the instance of 

his “Excellency J - H. Glover, my. 

rgerene vate 26. 
ali 


Nee 


higeo, 126 
—— Fawan, 88; etream, 85; the 
neuen between Tibet and Ladakh, 


Nian-nian-pa illage 159, 
ca ae 
ung H 

Ningri camp, 8S, 124, 

Ni iathan nas Peeiteste 182. 
Injin fla snowy mountains, 
Noh Village, 89, 

Noring Cho, 127. 

North Harloe Range, 271. 

Notre Dame Ber Newfoundland, 268 ; 
minin operntions al, 275. 

Notuani River) 218, 219, 

Non, or Lou, Riding, the, 111, 

Nuestra Sefora Guadalupe, gor 
f00u8 image of, 213. 

Nya Chi, nae, A 

Nydk Cho, 124 


Oabu Reef, coral-formation of, 140. — 
Oehmed a, 


Oda) or Kiriaprira, 191, 121, 136. 
Ober Vil » 1G, 


Olea Tauri, olia, at 


— terrucoad, 2 
Olifants River, 2 225. 
Olinia. ox 
(O}o-ral Puli, bi! Black ee 


106; Village, 1 
Onilihy River, 52 


Oo tan-ehan Rango, rich coal-seams of, 
Oreodaphne by 
Orla Capt, mevey of Newfound- : 


Pai Duldal-i-Ali, 195, 











-tea, q 
Pisga Valley, 190, 191; River, 190, 191. 
Paz, La, City, 212, 215; coralline 
near, 207. 
t-house, 206. 
in-sian ‘Town, 173. 


Pazfia 
Pehi 


Pekhang V 

Pembos, sect 0 
of, 108. 

Petermann, Dr., 30 note, 218, 234. 

formerly Tan -ne-chen, 





, 243. 
species of lizard, 4. 


Phrynocephalus, 
* Phutung Samba, 136; Pass, 136. 


hey. De 150. 
Pi-chan, erly Liu-chan, Town, 186 ; 
186, 


ll, Mr., 66. 
Pigg’s Transvaal, auriferous cha- 
racter of, 234. a 
Transvaal, formation of, 


222. 
» a P 
. . 


, A 
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Pin-fan-sian Town, 162. ; 
Pisa Dokpo, 1 
Placentia Bay, Newfoundland, 268, 

275; dense of, 274. * 6 
Po-chen-tai 186. 
Podocarpus elo: 243. 
—— th fi, 243. 
Polygamy, Pol , 148. 
Pon, or ruler, 108. 


Pongola Bush, extent of, 240; River, 
221, 224, 240. 


Poolaia Nullah, 189, 
Bi ahs Agullas, Lake, 205; Town, 


Porcupine, the, 83. 
Port-a-Port Bay, 274, 275. 
P Boli 


via, mines of, 216. 
Potgieters Rust, deserted village, 238. 
Potosi City, 212; Cerro of, its famous 
mines, 212, 214; Department, 204. 


taff-Commander G., 
of ‘Nowfoxndiand by, 268 : of 
a sseney scrows the Island of New- 
foundland, undertaken af the instance 
| llency Sir J, H. Glover, 
from the 8.W. arm of Green Bay, via 
sidan 5 adhe in Pag Bay, to 
. 278 ef seq. 
oe ang! Ineidn, 24 246 : in 
Rongnak, 124. 
Fosatta Island, 281, 
Rudokh Cho, 124. 


Enfo or Lnfn, f the Kingani 
River, 257, Pe 


Eom Cho, 124, 
Bandani, 266. 
Eodaioh h Eiiver, 188, 200: Valley, 200. 
ra District, 283; Village, ruined 


y the Maviti, 263," 
Sagins, Chief, 142. 
ill, 


Bai Poss, 135. 
Saibu Vil Prange 132. 
-nurseaes ultan, 3, 
snow 
Sekasy River, ap 
Bakti, 127. 
faked Miini, founder of Buddhism in 
Tibet, 107 and hole, LOS, 115, 
Salar del Carmen, saltpetra purifying 
+ Malad severe cold at, in winter, 


Séliry, port of, 52, F 
* rl 


205, 207. 


Salicornia, of, 183, * 
Ralinas of are eae as 
of sea-water, causes of the 
visjation ia 74. 
247. = 
bar ted by the pelle Grav v of ; 
ca Gravity 
ite Wai Sochasse on, 
et 
Balweon | iver, 111. 
famna-yé Gomba, ancient, 114, 115, * 


San-chow, 178. 
Band River, 224, 240, . 
Sand-danes, forma amg of, 10, 13, 14, 
-pow Vi 

Sandy Pond, Newteestaad. 272, 279. 
Sanga-choan-ten station, 165. 
Sangs, or a ice valleys, of Tibet, 92. 
Sania Croz iota Sierra City, 212, 214. 
Suse -tai Village, 157. 

n-tsa-gan Village, 175, 
San-tsian-fan station, 183, 
San-tein-chen Village, 181. 

Bea, warm and dense water 

be , 82. 
Bartipi River, 189, 
ma ol, basin of the, $3; meaning of, 


Sasik Ville “he 
Sawyers a eliee 


ta hig 

Stage 8 ‘Adolphe, 14; the bro- 
thers, 86. 

Schubart, Mr, A. F., 241. 


Schuyler, M., work of, on Turkestan, 
aie, 247. 


Semiretchensk region, 25. 
Senja Jong, 109, 180. 
175. 


Sepkial tal, 176. 
nl- fresh-water well, 170, 
Seria Pass 1 118; Village, 194, = 
Soetiene sult wells, 166, 
Bha-ho, the, 176. ™ 
Bhoh M &. 
Shah-i-Mardan River, 45, 46; Village, 


40; loveliness of its situnt 
Bha-ho Vil Hage, 163. fom, ae 
Shan-dan-siau own, 163, 
Shannan-sian Town, 177. 
Shariki Range, 189, 
Sharinah hamlet, 188; Nullsh, 183, 
Village, 187. 


Sha-tenan, & 382; 
5 a-yan Mey 
ies Mr., ‘Travels in an Tartaryy 





oy | 
"I INDEX, DUT 
Shearwater be ‘ oe ay Somiéye Gomba, 1 
Sheep aa beasts borden D7, 
Shén-li- nena ih Sorata Sai a5, 00, 100. 
Shen-ai | sda : enn I ep to China, 
chats i Ok OE Gee 
Shi-chuan-si Pree it. Speke’ ae 
nan-sinn * peke, Capt, 256, 269, S64. 
Shirin Kandag Nulloh, 190. Spelunken 
a penperiemge station, 183. Slisnisere Ben aes 
Shi-taia-diar Village, 175, Steere, Bisho ahili Vocabulary 
plage wi anne 168. of, TZ, » y 
tek St Geciek ten Serbo 
th, * + ‘a + N ‘ 
at Keng Sing Mountain, 101, 275; cneneting CC eee eee 
» Mary Cape, 268, 
fio taciial of Shen-si Province, 5t. Pierre Is 268, 
mera 179. foo Vil oo aire Dr., 16, 
Siang- -foo Village, 177. r., 4, G1 
Sian-sinn Town, ae Strydpoor 227, 
Bian-yan-sian Town, Liv. tin=c han freah- 
Siaolo-tan-g ara ode Hepiowl Town a 176. wane WO ee 
Sias-kiang- a, 177. n-chow-foo, former! Tsin-tenan-tei 
Sibree, Rev. J, 54, 57, 60, 61, 66. aie of, 164 iia = 
inerme, téne, capital of 
a t ae 191; stream, 191, 218, 24. Pokivin, 302; 212, 27%, 
“gun station, 187 » Bolivar's famous general, 212. 
Sihdnoka Province, 65 65; people, 68. Sui-din-chen Town, 187. oes 
Si-ke-ahu Village, 186. Sui-gow-sian Town, 174, 
Sikung ied 143; head-waters of, Sulgu-nsu, 171. 
118. Sulu-tu station, 196, 
stream, 117. Sun-dried bricks, 13, 
“Bilva = Hades Pappe, 241, ae Ala! and 
Singi Jon Hore, 155. ung Tun, 
Sisclow-aien ‘Town, 173, Cte ee 
Sin-sin-tsin wella, 182. Buok-Sai an 41, 
Sin-tea-kow station, 175. Sirag Village, 189, * 
Sin-tai Village, 153, Surini River, 200, 
Siow-chen wells of brackish water, 166.  Surkh-ab stream, 41, 
Siow-lu- i 186. Swahili slaves, 259, 
Siow-van Vi lis Syad Yakub Khan, 13, 16. 7 
Si-shan mountain pose, 174. - 
Si-shi-li-poo Village, 160. Tacora Peak, 205; Range, 205, 
Si-shi-li-tain-taa Village, 183, Taghlik, or mountaineers, £4) : 
Si-tai Vi 187. Taimdro hea ¢ » 87; tribes, 56, 
et sug! 174. Taisaka in a 
i- ‘tan Taisin, og, 
Bhkobelef, a itt, 2 22, 23, 26, 33. Tulti tribe, S0, 
Slang heen 24 2H. Taivons tribe, a. 
ies Moontaina, 227 Tai-yu Village, 179. - 
Smith, Lieut. Shergold, nx., leader of Tikehd Mosnslery; 133, 4 
the Nyanza and U Expedition, Tikdong, 12%, =) 
254, 256. Tiklung Jong, 186, 
a coe we «we Taldyk Pass, 25. 
River, 253. ear nd-trees, size und beauty of, in = 


Sofi: Kunean 
&o Sa Gh tue » Raj, of 





Tama-sa, Malayo-Polynesian family 
custom, 149, 

Timjun Kei, uate of part of the Brb- 
maputrn, @ 


\ : 


‘Tel eo a Os Rin gee ‘town ‘of San-si 
Jung Lake, 107: 106," To-da-ke 187. 
Ting ee 07; Village, oe 
ir, sacred book of Buddha, 115. of, 6. 
the, 176. Tokta Rashid, Uighur chief, 8, 
Tiniméndry military station, 63, Toli Village, 187. : 
Taorho, aaont of te Hoang ho, 160, Teng Cho Chas ralt-lake, 1. 
Tapacari one Totora reed, usefulness of, 208. 
Tara ee ae, L LS totpact Pred Vilegs, 185. 
Tarnk crest, 45; Pass, 45 note, ‘ow-hun-poo, 
191, Tréno - menan - d’Rainigorivalo, royal 
enormons peaks of, 128, hs of, 52. 
mts shidi,’ of Mirza Haider, 2 989, ; 
Tati, ————, Ph and 
-Gol, the, 33, Features of, otes on some of the, by 
Ea po 127. Mr, F. J, F.8.G5., to accom 
Lake, 101, 127. his new of the Trumsvaal 
ypc ate Mauch’s - Rs ecsien Urea re 
Tau-tai Magne cp aap of 317 Ph me 
Taverniera * > v, > , 
Tiwing, 135; Monastery, 119, 121 297: Tablo af tw of i 
135; River, 135. , Sect ea ae 
oo Sano eaten Metis, Minsk cor See as 
Bargot Lhd Peaks, ew Rn rations, 238; Forests and 240: 
. River, 223. Table of principal Timber-trees, their 
Ks ad — 109, 181, ai ert ba a ool Delagoa 
ver, . > 
Terek-Dayan Pass, 2. Treo-ferna, larg, macy Ter i. 
Tors Aga streamlet, 98, 40, 41 ; Valley Trotter, Capt, H., n.x., 8, 20: Account 
of the Pundit Nain § "s Journe 
Théchap Cho, fresh-water lake, 92, in Great Tibet from Leb in 
125, 128. to Lhasa, and of his Return to India 
Thok Amér, old gold 127, Vi Assam, 86 et neq. 
—— Dakchar, deserted mine, 127. Tea-ja-foo Town, 174. 
—_— 127; gold-field, 102, Tschuanyana 227. 
108, 104, 128, Tsetse-fly, plague of, in the Transvaal, 
— Marshern, 127 249. 
Thuigo Chumik, 131 Tsi-ifa-haldla rock, 51. 
Tae oe a 167, 187, aie ie ee 
‘ Tibetan | gold. yi overrated cha- ‘Tsia-khia wella 170. 
tucter of, 104. Txin-kow-ce, 163, 
Ti-daochow Town, 160, Tsiamdo, capital of the Khan country, 
Tikshe Village 1 me rs formerly Fin-tian, Town 
* Tilt Cove, Newfoundland, silver-mines 179.” < 
Meche es of the Table Tain crys Te 164. 
e a 
of, Chanshetaic and Tsi-keli-cn-moo, 186 


- 


“(i is ia i De 
Trin str&am, 180, U-tai Village, 187. BTA 
Tain-biaw Village, 162. Utrecht District, 226. 

Tein-chow City, 159, . 174, 180. Utoan Island. 18 
Tsin- o illage, . -tun-' station, Ay 
Tsin-hun-chen, 174 U-tu-shiui station, 163. we ; 


1 
. ndreig Village, 181. 


Vv 181. 
; Thin yr, 178 
River, 66, 71. 


23. 
Tukht-i-Turan, ruined Renee of, 12, 
Tn-lu-li-ke koa 7 
Tulung Village, 1 
Chiuirbu, or Ghabuik, Monastery, 
182. i 


Tupiza City 12,2 214 
Turfan T Town, 185, . 
Tuynk Su Phos 35. 
Taz River, 38 

Twillingate, or r Toulingguct, Islands, 


268. 
Tzi-yan-sian Town, 157. 


U-chu-an, 178, 
Ukuta, omy, = of, 266. 
Ulan-khoalu, 17 

U-lan-usu Village, 2 186. 
Uliasutai military colony, 155. 
Umbadeen, Amaswasi 


scenery of, 248; River, 248. 
@ Umbouan, perl chief, 248. 











Town, 248. 

Umkin hamlet, 191. 

Vahete so.” 236, 250. 

Unlucky’ times, Ia superstition 
as to, consequent infanticide, 
56. 

Nataliensis, 246. 

U Du-hua-chow, or Hun-mia- 
otze Town, 185. 

Uspenski, 3 M., Notes of, 100; Itinerary 


Use ir Maputa, River, source of, 
or , 

.) 224; tributaries, tributaries 224. e 
<a “> Little; River, 230 


Uyatu-Yeberte Pioyeet: 171.1 ; 4 

Uyskobane’s Hill, 249. 

Spree Country, 259 ; arms and habit 
of the . 259. 


z u, affluent 
35; Valley of the, 32, 33. 4 


Vaal River, 218, 222, by 226, : 
Vadil, 46 ; situation of, 


, 47. 
Va chen Village, 
il. 


een whe aap 
no, va 
Vau-li-chamchaes, “ 10,000-1i wall,” 
1 
Van-si-poo Village, 163, 
A og Vato, granite mnge, Mavlagascar, 


coolly Village, 180. ; 

Ve-t Stream, 180. : 

Vermejo River, 208, 

Visengute otto, S08 

Visungura stream, 

voor Vv , 258; stream, 258. 
cambohitra Hi "67. 

Vonileos wooded hill, 67. 

Voleanic emcees extensive are of, 


in Madagascar, 71 
Voo-shti-li-poo Village, 160. 
Va-dun-o-tsi station, 166. ¢ 


ae ple, 266. ’ 
Sol. one 87. 
‘ ae oe T.J pepe. 86. 
Wami River proved unnavigable by 
Lieut. Sh Smith, 256, 
bie deag Shengld early training of, to 


Wi 1 hot of 
wa, alpen springs 
a Rie tater Sua aa 
na, 
cee 
, 260; —e, 


azaramo people, 259, 
hype orgr violence of the, 255; 
as a mation by the, Maviti, 


Wei-ho, the, 160, 172. 
Wei-sian Town, 159. 


Wales’ ‘rhe, Asta tionary” 


Whie'B Bay, Newfoundland, 280, 
Bear River, 





273, 


Sane 
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INDEX. 
White River tributary of the Bocgste, Yoi-shu-pe Village, 1! ei 
5, : Yokesham, Mr., steam-launchof, on tho 
—— Umbelosi River, 149. 206. 
bel i 3s ©6©Pond, Newfoundland, Seer any or sega 129, 
Wie, Sr a ort of, on the coal of aut 127. i 
on 
- Yui-chow Town, 175. 
Yui-min-sian Town, 165, ’ 
Witten Be 27, 25nole, 26,27, Yul-teia-van Village, 162. 
ob a 38. Yule, Col. a, 5, nl 0 es 30 note, 33 and” 
Witvates sand, 227; Plateau, form- sate ii sole, - 
eanbes Village, 133. 130. ; 
wast ‘OF en, 130, 
Wa ontein, 229. Yooeju Village, 132. 
Wood, Lieut, ascent of the Oxns by, is title Basten tes 179. 
‘Th nn - ‘crn, 155. 
York tel hata of pagers cay a siep 
Vikpd Jagro 108. towards civilization, 44. 
—— Neg 108, 

*» Yala Shimbo snowy 114, 117. Yatin® Ibrahima, of Ividitomisina, 
aR ie Beg met 
age Ae 117. Zafishro tribe, 59. 

Yan-chi Village, 164. Yaisan, 153. 
Yan-tian Village, 175. Zak Valley, 28. 
-Yangi-Aryk, 23. Zambesi Hiver, 267. 
2 : fangutan River, 192. 
Yang-tse- the, 114, 15] Ze bedoli's He 237. 
Yan-taia-lian, 1 Zondelings River, 220, 
Yassak, fur-tribute, 19 ings, 124, 
Ya-tei-tsuan 1 Aingral, 122, 
Yekbini Village, 158 Zoroche, affection arising from ntmo- 
Yekdar 188, 5p rarity, 210; a remedy for, 
Yellow Birch of Newfoundland, dura- 210. 
= nied mite oe Zougn River, 237. 
elzete sl foutpans Berge, 227. 
Ye-sian Town, 175. #uikerboshrand River, 220. 
Ye Zungin Nek Mountain, 221 
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